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PREFACE TO PiRST EOITtON 


This work was wdttcn in the last days of my teaching at the 
Lucknow Univefsity and suggested by its needs. Its tide indicates 
its scope and limits. It deals only with impotal Gupta history, and 
not with thtu of the later Guptas. It seeks to bring together in a coo- 
ase and condensed fonn all the facta and data emch are derivable 
from different sources, literary, cpigraphic or numisnude, but ore 
treated in separate specialised works. It will thus be found useful to 
both students and teachers of its subject, who will find in one hand) 
vo^iune all its materials collected and utilised. A special feature of 
the work is its account of the moral and material progress of die 
country achieved in the spsidous times of the Gupta Empeiors.aod 
of the various insdtutioas, social, economic, and admnusttative in 
which that progress was embodied. It gives a picture of India's 
civilizadon in some of her Ixst cUys, die dayF (^national fRcdtnn 
and planning, of the beginnings of her expansion, and intercourse- 
with mdonesia and China. It is hoped that it will tlius have a larger 
and more general appeal beyond the narrow circle of academic 
students of history. Another special feature of the work is its 
niustrauons, some of which, especially those of coins, are based on 
lineKlrawings to bring out more clearly their details which arc 
somewhat obscure or d^ced In the odgtnals. The Dlustxations will 
thus serve as useful aids to the study of the cobs. Soine of tbe 
Ime-drawingi I owe to the distinguished Artists, Messrs. Nanda Lai 
Bose, Asit Kumar Haidar, and P. Neogy, to whom I am graceful. 
There have been at places repeddons nf the same luatcdal 
where it had to be presented from different points of view, and in 
its various aspects. Such repetitions have not been ruled out. 

The method of transliteration adopted b the work is shown b 
the following examples: Kfhb^, Va^s, Utbebbari. 

The publicatioa has been delayed by the prevailbg difitcultiet 
of printbg, and bv my deputation by Government to an FAO 
Gmference at VasKington ^.S.A.) in October 1946. 

I owe acknowledgements to my folbwing pupils who helped me 
in copying out my MS for the press: Abbas Sdvastava, M..An 
M. C Joshi, M.A..Dtna Nath Tanoon, M.A., and B. Subba Riu^ M.A. 
My thanks are dtie to Mr. Kaja Ram Jayasval, M.A., fiat the Index. 


VI 


m KPACR 


I am eraiefi'I to my fuend. Dr. Benjamin Schwattz, Ph.D., of 
the Indie Action of the Library of Congress ar XTashingroo, D.C., 
j.S.A., for bis kind help in rorrcaing the final prooft of ihc work 
at Va^ington. 

June, 1947. RAOKA RUMUO MOOKRRJI 
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PREFACE TO UCONO EOmOK 

It is gratifying to the Author to find that a work which is 
somewhat technicafin its character with its nccessars documentation, 
literary, epigcaphic and numismauc, should call for a second edition 
in suth a short dme. Some necessary additions have been made 
on the basis of new numismauc material derived from the Bayana 
hoard of Imperial Gupta gold coins recently found in Bharatpur 
State. 

The Author is neatly indebted to the line drawings and other 
suggestions made by Sri Sivaramamurti, M.A., Supainteodenr 
of^rhaeology, Indian Museum, Calcutta, in the preparation of the 
addendum. 

The Author records his deep sorrow at the sad and untimely 
death of his old pt^tl Sd Raja Ram Jayaawal, M.A., who prepared 
the Index which remains undianged in Hie Sec^d Edition. 

59 Ekdalia Road, Calcutta, \ raoma kuuuo uooKKRji 
April, 19J2. J (M«wl>cr «f PwHunent) 

PREFACE TO THtRO EDITIOK 

That a third edition of the wc^k has been called for is 
grati^ng to the author. My thanks arc due to the Publishers 
for their mdinc^ to meet the demand and for the improved 
get-up which will now make the book mote arrraaive to its 
rcaden. 


J9 Ekdalia Road, 
Qtcuira 19; 

July 19J9 
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CHAPTU 1 

BEGINNINGS 

Sources. Tlic sources of imperial Gupta history ate of four 
classes: literary works, mscriptions, coins and monuments. 

The literary works include: (i) the Ptrrdmj ; (2) tbe play called 
Katmntdx-Mabotsavc composed by a Luly called VijifrU: (3) tbe play 
called Dt^-Cbtadra^tam composed by Vitilkhadatta (probably 
same as author of MMrSrdkt/xiia, but traced only io citations con* 
tained io tbe rhetorical work Na^-Derp<na, the hero of tbe play 
bein^ Qtaodia Gupta II); (4)^B&^a’$ Htirsbafberi/a (j) the 
Mahiytoa Buddhist chronicle, A/ya-Ma^ttirt dealing 

with imperifl dynasties from 700 b.c. to a.d. 730. To these may be 
added the records of travel of the two Chinese pilgrims, Fa-Hicn 
and Hiueo-Trang who visited India in the fifth and seventh century 
A.D. respectively. 

Tbe inscriptions are sources of much important and reliable 
history for the Guptas. They are incised on stone, and metal, as in 
the case of copper*piates, or in that of the Meherauli Iron Pillar 
insedption. Some inscriptions arc chronides events, as is the 
Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudra Gupta or the Mandasor 
Pillar inscription of YaAodharmsn. Others ate tecoids of religious 
endowments or secular donations. Tbe donative inscriptions ue 
more in number. 

The Gupta coins throw light on both general and numismatic 
history. They present a wide variety of types as shown in their 
legends, symlMis, standard or weight, and fabric. They show the 
progressive evolution of indigenous Indian coinage sod of its 
emancipadon from tbe prevailing foreign and Kush^ models. 

Monuments are also a source of bodi artisdc and religious 
history. They illustrate difierent schools of art and architecture. 
Three dififerent Schools of Art are distinguished as (i) Machnri, 
(1) Vifftpalr, and ^3) N&Iand&. As in the case of coinage, Gupta 
art set the standsrd for Indian art free of foreign influences which 
arc seen in Gandh&ra and Kush&n arc. The image of the seated 
Buddha at Samath Museum is taken as the masterpiece of Indian 
arc, and of its VArfinaAt School, though by origin it is descended 
from the images of the Buddha and me Bodhlsattva fashioned by 
the earlier Mathur& School. Examples of what may be called the 
N&landA School of Art are seen at their best at N&land& and at 
Kurkihar from which typical specimens are gathered at die Patna 
Museum. As regards architecture, evolution of its di/Terent styles 
is seen in the vanoui temples of the times. 
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THE GUPTA EMPIRE 


These temples throw light on religious hision. They r^resent 
the m«in religions of the times and thur deities of wonbip—Vishrm, 

Siva, Dnrgl, Buddha or Bodhisattva, and Jain Tirthahkaras. The 
worship Vishriu is seen in the temples at Udayaglri in Gwaliot 
and at Path&ri. An Udayagin temple is dared as eatlv as a.d. 401 
and shows the emergence of GangA and Yamun& as goddesses. The 
famous tcm^ at Deogarh in Jhansi distria is dedicated to the 
worahip of lx>tb Siva and Vishnu or Krishna. It is of the sixth 
century a.d. We may next note the Duxg& temple at Aihole of the 
iifth century and the me sculptures of the B&d&mi caves. 

Backmund. We may bricBv consider the mlidcal environ* 
ment in which the Guptas emerged into power ana prominoice and 
b^ame a new factor in Indian history. 

History after the Mauryas. The imperial tradition of the 
Maur^ did not long survive them. They were able to achieve 
the Vedic political ideal as defined in the Aitar^ BriUtmam that 
a king should make himself the king of kings and establish bis 
authority as the sole sovereign ( Ejkardf) 'of the entire country up to 
t^e seas.' It was, however, difficult to organize the whole of ln<ha 
as a political unit. The country is much too large for that. The 
unity of the history of India as a whole has been very often lost in 
the diversity of separate provincial and local histories. The Maurya 
Empire which had rulM over a Greater India extending approxi¬ 
mately &om Persia to Mysore was split up soon after Aioka, after a 
period of about 100 years, into a number of small States or kingdoms. j 

The froocier provinces h^ already become a separate political entity 
under king Soph agasenus (Saubh&gyasena) before aofi B.c. if we may 1 

believe in Polybius. He as 'King m the Indians' confuted Antio- 
ebus in of Syria when the latter 'descended into India' but bad to { 

'renew his friendship’ with him. According to the Kashmir tradition, 

Aioka’s own son named Jalauka set up an independent kingdom in 1 

Kashmir and even extended its territory by conquests. In the ' 

interior, the Mauryas were succeeded about igj b.c. the fiuogas 
(of Baimbika famity, according to K&lidfcsa in his drama Md/opikigti- 
mitram\ and, later, by the K&^vas. The K&nvas ruled for 4$ years, I 

and were overthrown in about 28 b.c. by a king of the fi&tavfthana I 

dynasty known as the Indhra dynasty. Kalinga also which was ' 

annex^ to the Maurya Empire fay Aioka became now a powerful 
kingdom under the Chetas whose heroic king Kh&ravela was a 
menace to Magadhs, to the Sfttavlhanas and even to the South. India 1 

was thus in a state of great ralitical unrest marked by struggles 
between difierent States and Powers for suptcmacy. 

Foreign Invasions : Greek. In the North-West, the situation 
was bcj'ond control. It invited foreign invasions. The fiwt of these 
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invaden wete the Bacttian Greeks led bv Oemeuius acd Menaodec 
(king Milinda of the Buddhist work MiaoJa^PaUbo) who, according 
to I^tifijali, besieged MadhyamikA (near Outer) and S&keta (Oudlv 
and, according to the Gdr^i Samdi/d, occupied PaflchAla and Mathur&, 
and even menaced Kusuraadhvaja or P&taliputra. The tide of this 
invasion was for a time stemmed by the l§u6ga emperor Pushyamitra 
whose grandson Vasumitra defeated the Yavanas on the south bank 
of the oindhu (Indus ?), as related by IC&lidAsa in his AidlavfjhSgni- 
mitram. But this reverse did not pieveot the Greiek conquest of 
the Punjab where Menander began to rule, with his capital at 
S&kala (Sialkot). The extent of Greek au^city and influence 
in India is indicated by the fact that the coins of ApoUodotus 
and Menandet wete in circulation in the bazaars or Bazygaza 
(Broadi) in the first centu^ A.D., as stated in the Ptriplus. 
The Greek power in India, however, did not make much 
headway, as it was handicapped by fltetions led by the two 
rival Houses of Euktatides and tothydemos. Of the former House, 
the king named Antialkidas has some Indian interest. He deputed 
fcorD his capital at Taxila bis ambassador named Heliodoros to the 
Indian king KABputra Bh&gabhadra of Vidk& (Bhilsa) where Helio* 
dofus as a 'lihdffpafa' erected a Garu4a pillar in honour of god 
V&sudeva, as recorded in his inscription on the pillar at Besnagar. 
King Bhftgabhadra may be taken to be the fifth sunga king named 
Bhft« in the Pitranas. To the House of Euthydemos belonged 
Apollodotus and Menander. 

Saka*Pahlava. Both the Greek Houses were overwhelmed by 
Saka*Pahlava irruptions in the first century b.c. There wete in 
those days extensive race-movements from Central Asia. The 
HiuM-nu drove before them the Yueb-chis who in their turn drove 
the sakas (Scythians) out of Baccria and orhet setdemeots. The 
displaced ^kas and their kinsmen, the Pahiavas (Parrhians), found 
their way into India through the lower Indus v^ey from their 
settlements in Gedrosia, Arachosia, Seistan and Bactria. Thus Greek 
rule in India was supplanted by $aka-PahUva rule represented by 
some powerful kings nke Maues, Vononet and Gontbphernes. 

Kush&n. By the first century a.d., the fiakas and Pahiavas bad 
in their turn to {^ve way to the Yuch-t^it led by the section called 
Kxish&ns who under their leaders Kadphises I (called Kujala on 
his coins) and Kadphises II (called Vima on hii coins) established 
the Kush&n Empire which was further consolidated by Kanishka 1 
about A.D. 7S, the commencement of the Ikka era. His empire in 
India included K&piia, Gandh&ca and Kfiimlra and extended in the 
cast up to V&cfipaSI and beyond. The eastern part was governed in 
the year 3— a.d. St by his satraps, MahA-Kshatrapa IGurapalliaa 
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tnd Ksbarrapa Vaaashpara* [£./. VIII, 176, 179] and the nonhem 
bv his general Lala, and satraps Vespasi and Liaka. The great 
KusbAm arc to be (1) Kanisbka 1 with hU Viceroy V&si^ka; 
(a) Hurishlu (r. a.D. 10^138) who had as his Viceroy Kanishka U; 
and (3) V&soxieva I (e. a.d. I3a'i76). After VAsudeva I, the Kush&n 
Empire broke up into a number small States whose rulers imitated 
the coins of Kanishka 1 and VAsudeva 1 , and reigned in the tliird and 
fourth century a^. and gradually disappeared b^re the advance of 
the Sassanians in the west and north, and of the Guptas in India. 

Little KushAns. The KusbAn Empire was alreac^ shrinking in 
the tiote of VAsudeva whose insetipnons are all found in the 
l^thutA renon, showing that his bold on the west was u'cakening. 
In the third century a.d., we know of four smal] KushAn States 
ruling in (1) Ta-hia fOxus region), (1) Ki-pin (KApka), (3) Kabul, 
and (4) the Indian tx^rderland. T^ Sassanian lung VarhAn II 
(a.d. 176*203) conquered SakasthAna and parts of north-west India. 
A KuibAn icing gave his daughter io marriage to his Sassanian over¬ 
lord, Hormisdu (or Hoimizd) II (a.d. 301-309), while the Sassanian 
ShAMf U, when besieging Amida in a.d. 330, made use of Indian 
clepWcs given to him by his KushAn feud^ories. Very soon, this 
Sassanian supremacy was replaced by that of the Guptas, as will be 
seen later. The Allahabad Pillar inschption of Samudra Gupta 
refers to the precious presents sent to him in recognition of his 
suzerainty by these KushAn ktnn who are aptly dercribed by the 
title, Daifap 0 tra SlAlu ShabimuiAlA. Ve also know from their 
coins that in the fifth century KushAn kings known as KidAra 
KushAns were ruling in GandhAra and KAAmira. 

Just as the Punjab and the Monh-West were the scene of so 
many political vicissitudes through these centuries, the rest of India 
fared 00 better for want of a political equilibrium. 

Saka Satrapies. While the Sakas and Pahlavas were swept 
away by the KushAns. the dynasties of their satraps survived rbem 
at MathotA and in the Western India. The MarhurA IJon-capital is 
coveted with insaipnons giving the genealogy of the satraps of 
NfathurA among whom may be menrioned as more famous RAjAla 
(whose coins him RAjftla and RaUjuvula) and his son 6o^a 


t. The otfoe VuMshpan tuggests ia c o nwrei oo with the Baraphar Rajpuu 
o! the third eentuir A.D. vhoK home U iocued Sir George Crieritoa io eastcra 
IftdU it Bunr(xBaghatxV 7 ighraiafih/ (/BOlu. 1920, p. 150/. Viswpbloi 
of this family is statM in the Pviftt to have csabliihed by hit proweai (jmM* 
•vpa^ his sopfctnacy to Mindha and tarns u so emp er or by overthrowing the 
older Kshatnyi ruling fatniUes, posting hia own follovea 11 kingt in detent 
remofts (tfh&ptpthytti rtUtm Has diMikm, and inaugurating a new Kahatnya 
Older. The riK of this amily is to be traced to io early patronage by emperor 
Kanishka I. 
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who was at first a mere Ksbatrapa undei Patika Kusuluka of Taxila 
as the Mah&'Kshatnpa, but himself became a MahA'Kshatrapa in 
the year ^x. 

Kshahar&tas. In Western India, these sacrape cstabliihed two 
independent ruling families, one of which had more than 500 years of 
history which was ended by the Gu|>ta empetot Chandra Gupta U, 
as we shall see later. The other family had a much shorter bistoty. 
Its founder was Bbflmaka who issued coins on the model of those 
of Maucs, Azes, and Spaltrises, by keeping on their reverse the 
arrow, the thunderbolt and discus. He was succeeded by his son 
Nahai^a in the first century a.d. He also showed lo}nUcy to Saka 
traditions by having his bust on the obverse of his coins after the 
coins of Strato 1 . ^teir family name is Ksfaahar&ta which itself is 
derived from the Chhaharas and Chukshas mentioned tn the Patika 
inscription of Liaka Kusfllaka, their chief of Taxila. Nahap&na bad 
a daughtet of Indian name, Dakshamitr&, who was married to 
Ushavad&ta (^habhadatta) known from his charities recorded in 
his inscriptions at Nasik. One of these relates his viaory achieved 
with hU allies, the Uttamabhadras, over the M&lavas, and another 
shows that NihapAna ruled over an extensive territory around the 
Gulf of Cambay, some of which was acauired from the Andhm. 
This led to Andhra-KLshabarftta conflict which ended in the extermi¬ 
nation of this flaka power by the Andhias whose king Gautamiputra 
states in his inscription to luve destroyed the Sakas, Yavanas and 
PalUavas, and, more precisely, ‘exterminated the race of Kshaha- 
i&tas.' Ihe inscriptions of Ushavad&ta arc dated to yeats 41-46 of an 
era which may be taken to be flaka era. in wluch case a.d. z 24 would 
be a date in Nahap&na’s reign. The Ptripins of the first century a.d. 
calls Nahap&na as Mambanos and his capital as Minnagar&>-Mifl- 
polls of Isidore of Charax, which is not Identified but probably cor¬ 
responded to an old form of Junnar near the coast. 

The Kshahar&ta conquest of Andhra territory was thm short¬ 
lived. Nanap&na lost it os early as the year tS of the reign of the 
Andhra king Gautamiputca Sii ^itikai^i. This is the date of bis 
Nasik inscription whidt he issued from his victorious camp at 
Vejayanti (a-Banav&st) and addressed to his Am&tya ruling at 
Govardhioa (Nasik). As Nahap&na had reigned up to at least 
A.D. 114, the eighteenth year oi Gautamiputra’s rd^ should be 
earlier than a.d. 124, so that be reigned from a.d. 106. The latex 
Nasik inscription issued by his mother B&laiil in the nineteenth 
year of her grandson Pulum&vi (Vuishthipuua Sn-PuJumAvi) fully 
details the conquests of her son, which in meir rum were again lost 
1 ^ the Andhras to Rudrad&man I, the western K&hatrapt king, 
^utaolpurta’t overthrow of Nahap&na u further proved \>j coins. 
A hoard of over 13,000 silvei coins was found at Jogaltembhi in 
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Nasik district, of vhich 4,000 were of Nahap&na and the remamder 
restruck b; his conqueror, Gauramiputra, who called in the local 
currency and countermarked it with nis own types. His son Pulu- 
in&yi was probably the S&takarni whom the Kanheri iosctiprioo 
maitions as the son-in*law of '^h&kshatrapa Ru' (dr8)~Rudza> 
d&man. That is why his liie was spared by Rudrad&m^ who 'twice 
in fair fight completdy defeated him* and regained much of the land 
conquered by Gautamlputta. 

Saka Kingdom of Ujjain. The end of the Kshahai&ta dynasty 
did not mean the end of ^e fiaka satraps. Their other family, as 
already stated, had a more successful career. It was founded at 
Ujjain by Chaihuna whose time is supped to be a.d. 78-110.^ His 
son layidfcman (e. a.x>. iio*ixo) calls mmself only a Kshatrapa, as 
the Andhras muse have diminished his dominion. Tables were, 
however, turned by his successor Rudrad&man by bis victories over 
the Andhras. In his Giiinaeam (Girnat) inscription dated ya^A.o. 
1)0, Rudrad&man speaks ofms victories over the Yaudheyas of the 
north, Sitakartii *Ehdcshinft-narba-pad’ Qord of Deccan), who mar¬ 
ried his son to Rudrad&man^s daughter, and of his ruling over Cutch 
and Kithi&war, Sind, easrem and western Malwa, and portions of 
Rajpucana.* In his ptovince of Sur&shtra, be appointed as his 
ArnAtya or Governor a Pahlava named SuviUkba, son of Kulaipa. 
He was succeeded by his son D&ma^S&da—D&majada who was 
succeeded by jlvadiman. Their latet history for abemt aoo years is 
not known. Chash(ana*8 line came to an end with the death of 
Viivascna, son of BhartndAman in a.d. 304. Rudrosiibha U and 
Rudrasiibha HI were the last of the dynasty, though not in its direct 
line. The latrer*s coins are dated 3 t2=A.o. 390. He was killed by 
Qiandra Gupta II during his conquest of western India. 

N&gas. We shall now follow the fortunes of other powers 

1. The Andheu inKripCioo* of the jcu biB»A.D. ISO refer to 'kuw Rudn- 
diman, *00 of Jxytd&mtii, too of king CJuihtini, loa of YSimotika’. Though it 
U not expressly stated, king Rudrsdiman may taken to be the giaodsoo of 
Qusbtana. 

2. The pbees meotiooed io the insoiptioo are; (1) Akanxeastem MilwK 
Capital Vidiil); (2) Avsnti»vestem MUvt (capital Ujjain); (S) Anupa>airnt 
(teffion)i-Valin ^ Upper Namadi vith its MUushmati=MAn^ta or 
Mihefeara in Nimad distria; (4) Anarta—oorth Katfaiawad with its cratal 
Anartapuia^Anandspunomodem Vadnaror m Baroda State (or apiial Dei- 
rakl ?}', (5) Surish)na>soath Katfatswad ^apital Ginoagaia); Svabho, the 
tract on the dTabhratoad—Sibarmad ■, (7) Maru (Marwar) ; Kamchha—Cutdi ; 
(2) Sifidhoiwat of Lower lodos; (10) SainrhaMeait of Lower Indus; (It) 
Kukura (between Sind and Pitiyita or AaTilIi laountain aa Hated in the 

; (IQ Aparantaaoorth Konkana with apical SQrp&raka; (13) Kisbida, 
between Viwdaoa ukI Piriyitn«watern Vindhya and Atavalli. 
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before the rise of thr Guptfts. The Andhra djrnuty of 50 kings 
ruled foe about 460 jrcan and came to to end alter the third century 
A.D. McanvhiJe, in the north, the place of the Kushftns at 
MathutA and other adjoining regions was taken over by a new people 
known as the N&gas who, according to the PhtAm, ruled in rhe third 
and fourth century a.d. King Mahesvata son of N&gabhat4a, 
is mentioned in a Lahore Copper Seal inscripuon of the fourth ceo> 
tuiy A.D. (Fleet, Ef, Vol. Ill, p. j8}]. 

Bh&raiivas. Several Vikfttaka inscriptioru mention Bhava- 
n&ga, sovereign of the d^asty known as the Bh&raeivas who were 
so powerful that they had to their credit the pei fotmance of as many 
as ten AitfomJibe ia(;rifices following rheir conquests *along the 
Bhigirathi (Canges)'. According to the Puriwj, these N&gas had 
several centres of their authority such as VidiiA, Padm&vaS, K&nri* 
pwl and Maihurft and counted another powerful king named 
Qiandr&ibia who is taken by some to be king Chandra named in 
the Delhi Iron Pillar inscripuon. The political status attained by 
the N&gas will be evident from the fact that the Gupta cmjpcror 
Chandra Gupu II married a Nftga orincess by vm uf an alliance, 
while a N&ga governor was ruling in the Gangctic Doab even in the 
time of Skanda Gupta. 

V&k&takas. With the N&gas and Bh&caAivas are to be counted 
the V&k&sakas as their rivals for supremacy in northern India. The 
Ptironaj tell of their first kings, Vindhyaasikti and Pcavtra«Pravara> 
sena 1 bucceeded by his grandson Rudrasena I followed by his son 
Prithivishem 1 whose son Rudrasena II was a contem^rary of 
Chandra Gupta II. The Bh&ra&iva king Mah&r&j& Bhavan&ga had 
bis daughter macried to Gautamlpurra, a son of Pravarasena 1 , just 
as Chandra Gupta II had his daughter Prabh&varigupt& married to 
Rudrasena II. V&k&^aka power was at its zenith in the time of 
P^ithivlsbe^ 1 whore authority was acknowledged in the territory 
extending from Nachne-kl-tal&l and Ganj in Bundelkhand up to 
Kuntala or Kanarese country of which he is described as the lord 
in an AjarM inscription. The tracts in Bundelkhand were directly 
ruled by his vassal Vy&ghra-deva. After Prithivishcoa, V&ka4aka 
supremacy in Central Tn£a was leplaced by Gupta under Samudra 
Gupta and Chandra Gupta II. Western I^ccan was ruled by 
P|imivUhem I, but eastern Deccan which, was under his vassal 
Vyftghra was conquered by Samudra Gupta, as stated in bis Bran 
inscription, while his Allahabad Pillar inscription states that be 
'uprooted' the rule of Vy&ghra-rija whom it is rcascmablc to iden¬ 
tify with the V&k&taka feudatory Vy&ghra. The V&kfttakas now 
took their place as a southern Power. 

Maukharis. We may also note here the supposed connexion 
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with MagsuihA of certato other peoples. A day seal beariog the 
legend Mtkhelinam poinrs to Matikluci rule in the Gay& region, 
huukhari power ia testified to by three inscriptions discovered 
at Be^vft in the Kotah State [EJ. recording erection of sacri¬ 
ficial pillars by Maukhari in (be third century a.i>. 

The KoMmudi-Aiadcfsava mentions the Magadha king Sundara- 
varman defending P&saliputra agajnst the lichdibavis in the time 
of the BhAraiJvas. This Sundaravaiman is taken 1 ^ Pircs to be a 
Maukhari. To this is to be added tlic evidence of the Qiandravalli 
inscription of Mayftpaiarman indicating that the Maukhads were 
ruling in Magadha in the time of the eany Kadambas, i.c., about the 
fourth cenfury a.d. 

Lichebhavis. There is again some evidence of Uchchhavi rule 
in Magadha. Accordiiig to me Nepal inscription of Jayadeva II 
Lichchhavi, bis ancestor Supushpa was bora at P&saliputra about 
the fiese century a.d. The Lich^havis might have bea ruling in 
Mag^a since then and acknowledged Kusbfin suzerainty when 
Kanishka’t minister Vanashpara maewed against Magadha. 

Lichchhavi power in Magadha may explain dte aUiance of 
Chandra Gupta I with the Ltchdihavis. 

We have now set the stage for the emergence of the Gupu 
power in Indian history. 


¥ 




NOTE TO CHAPTER I 


Along with the Bh&raiivu, NAgas or V&k&tal^as, the PitrSnAi 
mention another people named Dcvarakshitas as one of the ruling 
powers at the time of the rise of the Guptas. Their reshtoiies io' 
eluded Pauti 4 ta (northern Bengal Koiala (Oudh), Odn fOri&sa) 
and T&mralipta up to the sea {iaMraUpfAa As they 

thus had their sway in eastern India and Bccgal, t^ may be con¬ 
nected with king Giandia of Mcherauli Pillar inscription with its 
reference to his victory against a coalition of the Bengal powers 
^a/igas) and with the other king named Chandravarm& of Susunia 
Kock inscription describing him as ruler of PushkarapA (^iviJIa^e 
PushkaranA near Susimia nill in Bankura district). The Susunia 
iaicripdon describes QiandcavatmA as son of SimhavarmA. The 
Mand^or Inscription of MAlava year 4 Ai«a.i>. 404 also mentions 
SimhavarmA, son of JayavarmA, and father of NuavarmA. The 
GaAgdhAr inscription of NlAlava year 480*4.0.425 mentions Viiva 
vaitnA as son of NaiavarmA. The hfiuidasoi! inscription of Malava 
year 495aaA.o. 4)6 and 529»>A.o. 472 refers to C^pti VUvavamsA 
Nr^. and his son BandhuvarmA, ar feudatories at Daiapur 

un^r emperor KumAi'a Gupta I. Thus these three inscupdons 
testify to the fdlowing line of Malwa kings : SirnhavartnA—Nara- 
varmA (a.o. 404)~ViivavarmA (a.d. 423)—BandhuvarmA (a.d. 426). 
The SiihhavannA of this list is counted 1 ^ H. P. Sastri as identic^ 
with SiibhavatroA, with his son CbandravarmA, as mentioned in the 
Susunia inscripiion, in which case ChandravannA becomes a brother 
of NatavatroA. 

H. P. Sastri sought support for bis thcorv in the curious geo 
Kraphical fact that there is a place called Pokhrao in the Jodhpur 
Mate in Rajputana, with wluch he identified the Pishk^a^ of 
which ChandravannA was the king according to the Susunia in- 
scripdem. Sastri advances his theory forthet by supposing that 
this ChandcavarmA from distant Rajputana came on a conquering 
career as far as Bankura in Western Bengal and may be taken as 
identical with king Chandra of Meherauli insenption recording his 
conquests in Vsitga and treating die Susunia inscripdon as another 
record of his conquest. The furacr history to whlcn he is led is that 
this ChandravannA was the same king who was expelled from 
ItyAvarta by Samudra Gupta after ^ich he or his brother Nara- 
vannA must have migrated to Malwa. 

This theory is, however, now proved 10 be totally untenable. 
PushkaranA is now identtfiod with a place nearer home at Bankura 
and one need not go as far as Jodhpur to find its equivalent. Besides, 
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the other iasaipuoas mentiooed above do not at atl refer Chandra- 
vata)& in rbcir list of kings. His place in that list is only inferred 
fiom the name Sbfahavann& io that Uat, who was <mite a dtflereot 
person whose son is mentioned as Naravann2 ana not Chandra- 
varmi, as raendooed in the Susonia inscriptioa. Thus Sascci's fallacy 
lay in fastening upon Suhbavarm& as die connecting link between 
the Susunia and the Malwa inscripcions. 

The diAcolty now remains as to the identity of king Chandra* 
varm& and of king Chandra of Mcherauli inscription, who was 
defeated by Samudra Gupta. A plausible theory is to treat Chandra 
the conqueror of Bengal as a king cuf the Devarakshitas who ruled 
in Bengal about this ume. After his death, king Chandravarmft of 
Pushkatan& emerged into prominence dU he was disposed of by 
Samudra Gupu. 

It is not also possible to equate king Chandra of Mehexauli 
itucripdon with emperor Chandra Gupta I as has been done by some. 
King Chandra is given a long reign in the inscription {suebiria) with 
which Chandra C^pca I is not crated, while his dominion extended 
from Magadha along the course of the Ganges to Prayftga and 
S&keu without including any pan of Va&n. It is Samudm Gupta 
whose dominion counted as its subjects me kingdoms of Samatata 
(lower and eastern Ben^) and pai^ka (ptobabty northern Bengal 
or Tippecah district), ^t it is not clear how and by whom B^gal 
pioDcr was annexed to the Gupta Empire. This question is discuss* 
cd later [Some of diese sugg^ons 1 owe to Dr. B. C Sen’s com- 
p^ensive treatise, Smt Wstoneal Aspttls of tbt Itumptions of 
MHg/tJ, Calcutta University.] 




CHAPTER n 


SRJ GUPTA (e. a.d z40'2$o) 

AND GHATOTKACHA (r. a.d. 180319) 

Origin: Sri Gupta (f. a.d. 240180). Like ail things great, the 
Gupu ^pire grew out of smaJl beginnings which are shroud^ in 
obscuh^. The first evidence of Gunta connexion with Magadha 
comes nom a foreign source. The Qiinese traveller l-t$ing, who 
came to India in a.d. 67a heard of ‘Mah&r&ja Srf>Gupta (Che^-h'-Zc) 
who built a temple neat Mrigaiikbftvana toz Chinese pilganu and 
endowed it with 14 villages’. This was done ’joo ^ears before.’ 
I'tsing stated this in a.d. 6m and so Sa-Gupta musr have ruled about 
A.D. 190. But the time of an event reported joo years later cannot 
be stnctly accurate. Some margin of error may be allowed. We 
find diat the Gupta inscriptions mention 'Mah&rd.}a dnGupta’ as 
the founder of the dynasty who is also aptly calico Ad/rya in the 
Poona plates of Ptabb&vatiguptft V&k&saka [ EL XV, No. 4, p. 45] 
and be may be identified with the Gupu king mcnuexied by I^tsing 
who gives him the same name and ticle. Wc may further note thalt 
MrigaSikh&vana along wifh the villages granted to its monastery 
were all situated within Magadha and Gupta territory. I-tsin^ 
informs us that the aforesaid p^k was ’about 30 stages east of 
N&laod& down the Ganges’, wlc N&land& was ‘7 stages to the 
north-east of Mah&bodhi’. This shows riiat l-tsing’s ’stage’ was 
about 3 or 6 miles. On the basis of this calculation, the territory 
of Gupu will have to be extended up to the Murshidabad district at 
a distance of 230 miles from NfilandA in Bihar Sharif. Now as to the 
probable date of Sii-Gupfa, considering the dates of his successors, 
we may cake it to be aj>. 24^280, giving to his son Ghatotkacha the 
period a.d. 280-319 foe his reign. Thus there is a difference of only 
about 30 years firom l-tsing’s computation which was given as a 
mete guess and not the icsmt of any pcedse calculation. 

We may further note that the name of this king is to be taken 
as ‘Gupta’ and the prefix as an honorific, as is »owo in all the 
names of the Gupu emperors mentioned in their inscriptions. Where 
is a part of the name as in Srimatt in inscription No. 46 of Flee^tbe 
prefix Sn will still be added in the case ol royalty, whence dri-Stl- 
matl Nor is the name G»pfa by itself obiectiooablc. 

We have analogous names like Daifa or Rakjbifa in olden times, 
or such abbreviated names as Devaka for Devadattaka rKkryAyana’s 
V&rttika on P&nini, VII, 3,45] or Harsha for Harsha-Vardhana. 
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Gupn figures in rbc inscription as a 'great king’, 

This points to earlier origins of his family but these aic not traceable. 

1116 Gupta kinn were of the fffra known as Dldroifta, as is 
stated in the Poona C^pcr-plate inscription of Prabh&vatigup^ the 
VftidUaki queen, who was a daughter of Chandra Gupta II and his 
wife Kuberao&g& bom of the N&ga family [£/, XV, 41/]. 

Ghatotkacha (e. a.d. 280-319). The insaiptions name Mal)&- 
r&ja Ghi^otkacha as the successor of Gvpta. He should nor be 
cooAised with Gbatotkaebapupta named on some seals found at 
Vaii&li which was not part of the Gupta kingdom in hts time. Gha- 
(otkachagupta issued those seals in his apaaty as the chief officer of 
the province (BluiJkfi) whose headquarters were at Vaii&Ii in the 
Empire of Chandra Gupta U. He migbc have been a scion of the 
royal&mily, as indicated in the pi efix Padded to his name, but he is 
not called MabftrAja. He is called on die seals a Kum&r&m&tya, a 
Minister in attendance on the Prince who was 'Mahixftja Govinda 
Gupta’, a son of emperor Chandra Gupta 11 by his oueen ‘Mab&devi 
Dfaruvasv&mird’, and serving as Vicecoy at Vaii&ii nut did not suc¬ 
ceed his father on the Gupta imperial throne. It is possible that he 
may have been (he same person mentioned as Governor of Bran in 
tbeT^imain inscription in Madhya Pradeta of the year ti6(BA.D. 433) 
[M.B. Garde in 1920, p. 114]. 
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CHANDRA GUPTA I 
(f. A.D. J19-5$J ?) 

His Conquctct. While his t\Fo Ancestors are etch given the 
title of Malfor^j, Cbandn Guma I is described in the inscriptions 
as Klab&r&ildbir^a, ‘Kir^ of l^gs’ oi Emperor. He is thus taken 
to be the rounder of the Grupta. Empire. The tide of *King of Kings' 
must have been Act^uiicd by his conquests by which he was able to 
rule over an extensive tettitoty. Unfortunately, there is nor much 
known about his conquests and the exaa extent of bis reriitoiy. 
According to the Pjwdnor, ‘the kin« bom of the Gupra family will 
rule over the temtoiies {JoHapaaos) situated along the Gi^cs 
sudt as Pray^, Siketa (Oudh), and Magadha.* Inis 
description of Gupta dominion applies to what it was buoie Samudra 
Gupta had achieved bis extensive conquesa which made him the 
paramount sovereign over a large pan of India. Therefore, the pas* 
sage horn the PardnAr may be taken to describe the extent of Gupta 
territory under Chandra Gupta 1. 

PrayAga. We have no details preserved as to his conquest of 
Pray&ga or S&keta. Certain inscriptions discovered at Bbilf& bring 
to light three kings associated with Pray&ga, viz., Mah&r&ja C^utaml* 
putra fiit-divame^ha, R&)an VishishtUputra Blamascna whom Sir 
John Marshall assigns to the second or third century a.d., and MahA* 
iftja Gauiamiputra Vrishadhvaja of the third or fourth ceoexuy a.d. 

Vais&li. As regards Magadha which may be taken to be Sooth 
Bihar, it does not seem to include Vak&ll as a part of the kingdom 
of Chandra Gupta I. But it may be noted that in the Allahabad 
Pillar inscription of Samudra Gupra, Nepal is mentioned as a State 
on the ftonoers of his dominion, whUe what are known as ‘Chandra 
Gupta Coins' associate the Lichritbavis with his sovereignty as the 
result of his marriage with their princess named ‘Queen (Mah&devi) 
Kumkvadevi in the inscriptions and ‘Sri Kum&radevs' on the afore* 
said coins. 

Magadha. Some light is thrown on Chandra Gupta's conquest 
of Magadha by literary texts but it is a doubtful light, l^ecause the 
texts are much later than the events. 

Evidence of ‘Kaumudl-Mahotaava*. According to the Kom- 
amdi-MaJwfJana, Ma^dha was then held by the dynasty {Ma^dbfhdd) 
of Sundaravannan (supposed to be a Maukhan) who died in the 
defence of Pfttaliputra (Kusumapuia) against the attack launched 
by his adopted son Cha^^aseoa helped by the Licbchhavis whose 



poRcess h« bad married. Qia^^asena as kiog of Magadha had to 
leave Pft^liptura to quell a revolt of bis governors among theSabzias 
and PoUndas on the frontiers of Magadha. Advantage was token of 
his absence fiom the capital by a conspiracy whid; called back to 
the throne the last kin^s son Kaly&navarman whose power was 
strengthened ^ his marriage with a daughter of Kirtishena, the 
Y&dava IdngtxMathur&. He celebrated his restoration to the throne 
of Magadha by the festival of YjotmnA-Mabetsaw, the subject of 
the drama, the drama condemns tbe Lichchhavis as MUcbtbbcs 
and Chandasena as a K&taskara. Perhaps the Guptas might have 
I^askaca and were settled sotnewhete on the botdets of 
Magadha under oKicaiiva suzerainty. 

It has been suggested that Cha^asena of the plw may be 
identilied with Gtan£a Gupta I whose mardage with Hu lichchhavi 
princess bad helped him to the throne of Mag^a. The Lichchhavi 
alliance is tbe link of connexion between the dtama and the inscrip¬ 
tions. Other stories of the drama, however, have no historical value. 
It condemns Charidasena as a usurper and of low caste whom the 
citizens of Magadha could not tolerate and drove him to die as an 
exile. Such a story does not suppon the identidcation of Chai;i4a> 
sena with Chandra Gupta L 

Anodier suggestion in support of the historical value of the 
drama is that the mentioned in the Allahabad Pillar 

iAsaiptioa may be taken to be Magedba-Kula of tbe drama and 
that of the inscription is no othei than Kaly&^vatman 

whose defeat by Simudra Gupta must hive been records in certain 
missing syllable of line t) of the inscription, while the inscription 
definitdy tells that Saimidra Gupta defeated Nigasena, King of 
Mithuift, who was the brother-in-law of Kaly&nivaiman in the 
drama. N&ga$ena is taken to be the son of King Kirtish^ <£ 
Mathuift, the fachct>in>Uw of Kalyi^avarman. 

This agreement is somewhat far-fetched. The outstanding fact 
of the drama is against history and cannot be explained away. It 
is the extermination of the entire family of Chandasena (VatiMMi- 
baaJbah mHafah Chan^stMgbd/aAah). 

Evidence of Coins. We nnay uke ii for granted that in achiev¬ 
ing his conquests and position as Emperor, Chandra C^pca I was 
materially helped by to Lichchhavi alliance of ^diich even his 
illustrious progeny were so proud, and oxistantly ma^g mention 
in their inscriptions. Samu^ Gupta first proudly declares himself 
as a UeUbbatidauhitra la his itiscriptioo, and not a Gt/ptapanira, 
althou^ it is more usual to trace one's lineage on the fither^ side. 
The importance of the alliance thus afivnuMl in Hu inscriptions is 
also edwrated by the issue by Samudra Gupta of special coins com- 
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mcmorgting the event. These coins (which wcie found in Biudwtn, 
GayA, and Ayodhfft) portray the marriage, some showing die hus¬ 
band odering with ngnt hand a ring to his wife. They also bear the 
legends, Cbadra or Cbatuira Gupta cm obverse, and Kjiamro 4 itp% or 
Sri KmSraJtPi on reverse, and on left; while on reverse, and or\ 
nght, there is the significant legend, Ufbcbhawrfah^ the Li^chhavis 
as a people to whom belonged the princess, and the Gupta Empire 
at its foundation owed so much. The coojecture may x hazarded 
that these coiru were in circulation in Li^chhavi territory which 
now passed into the possession of Chandra Gupta I as ooe of ihe 
results of bis Lichchhavi alliance. 


The date of this matrimonial alliance may be roughly taken to 
be A.D. )o8, if Cbandta Gupta’s son Sontudta Gupta is taken to be 
his eldest son, and to have succeeded him on the throne in a.d. 335, 
when he should have been at least 23 years old for purposes of 
efiicient kingship. Hindu legal texts point to the age of tj years 
for kingship. 

Gupta Era. According 10 Fleet, Chandra Gupta 1 marked his 
accession to the throne of Magadha by founding an era of which 
the first year was a.d. 3i9>3ao. Fleet also states that this era was 
also that of the Licbchbavis of Nepal from whom it was taken over 
^ Chiodra Gupta 1 who was so intimately connected with them. 
Ine time of Jayadeva 1 of Nepal approximates closely to a.d. 3ao. 
The Valabhl era is also identified with the Gupta era. The Val^hi 
kings, as feudatories of the Gi^xas, inttoducea the era of their over¬ 
lord in their own dominion orSntAshtra. VTc find that a son of the 
founder of the Valabhl dynasty uses the date 207 for one of his 
grants, thowixm that there was no independent eta markiog its 
tound^on. The first year of the Gupta era as fixed by Fleet has 
been the subject of some cootrovetsy. But the controversy may 
be settled in the light of the following fiicts and con&lderahoas. The 
dates of the Saka satcape of l/jjain support Fleet’s conclusion, if it 
is taken for gtanied that they are 10 the dika era. It is an establish¬ 
ed fact that Saka power was excinguisbed by Chandra Gupa IT who 
issued his silver coins in imitation of those of the sttraps. Now the 
last date of Chandra Gupta is 93, udiUe that of the &ka dynasty is 
to4‘. It is only by taking the G^pta era to begin in a.d. 319 and 
Naka era in Am. 78 that these two phases of Gupta and Saka history 
can be reconciled and brought together in time. The basis of fixing 


I. The Rcend)r discovered boerds of ooios of Svind Rudn Simhs 10 at 
Uperfcoc tod Servuis show that his coinage coded ta the $ala year S74 vA.D. 

the time of Samudot Gupta who, accordingly, it supposed to have been dse 
conqueror of Kshatrapa Kingdom (layachandra Vidytlankir la J. CiftrafR.S-t 
No. S, pp. lOfi-lI). 
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the Gupta era ts of ooofse rhe stateraent of Alberuni thsu the Gupta 
era was separated from the Saka era bv an interval of 141 years. 
Acoordiog to Sir R. G. Bhandaikar, 'the evidence in favour ^ 
Albenioi’s initial date for the Gupta era appears to be simply over- 
wbelmiog^. We may coodude by dcing certain other pieces of epi- 
a^hic evidence on the subject: tM Mandasor inscri^on of KumJUa 
&upta and Baodhuvannan dated ME 4G) and the <^iam [^atca of 
dated GE 500, We may also atm 10 tlus the evidence derived 
from a difierent lo^ty and history. It is the rock inscri^on at 
Tezpur of Harjavarma^ the K&marilpa king, of the year uE 510. 
Now Harjavarman is ninth in descent from Stiastambba whose d^ 
is ascertained &om other souices to have been f. a.d. 6)o, whence 
the date of Harjavarman should be somewhere near the date a.d. 8i^ 
arrived at by taking the Gupta era eo begin in a.d. 3x9. 




CHAPTER rV 


SAMUDRA GUPTA PARAKRAMANKA 

(r. A.iJ. 5JJ-380) 

Date. Mis dine is ascermined by his synchromstn wirb king 
Mc^mvorna of Ceylon (a.d. 5)t-57y) who sent him an embas^ after 
his conqucsti were achieved, as indicated by the cefereoce to Ceylon 
in his Allahabad Pillar inscription. If die N&land& spurious plate 
inscription is to be bdleved. he came to the throne Dcforc GE j 
»A.D. 52), wliile the spurious Gay& copper plate record supposes him 
to reign in a.d. 518. 

Name. The name Samudra Gupta is to be taken as a tide which 
he had acquired by his conquests. The title means that he wss 
‘protected by the sea* up to which his dcKninion was extended. The 
Machur& inscription or Chandra Gupta 11 actually states that ‘the 
hunc of his conquests extended up to the four oceans' {Cbatth 
mdadbualildsvaJit^niai). He must have had a personal name 
whidi is supposed to luve been Katba who issued coins describing 
himself as Samir^echcbli«tt& (the exterminator of all kln^, an 
epithet n>piicable fully only to Samudea Gupta among all Gupta 
kings. A personal name in addidoti to what may be called the 
official name was not unusual in those days, e.g. Virasena, Minister 
of Chandra Gupta 11 , who had apeisona] name siu^a (No. 6 of Fleet), 
or the personal name Vy 4 ghra 0/ Rudra&ena (No. 1 ) of Fleet). Thar 
the name KStba was alw not unusual is shown in an A)a^ Cave 
inscription which refers to two chiefs named K&cha I and K&cha U. 
V&mana in bis Kduyilank&ra (iii, 2, 2) refers to Qiandrapralciisa as 
tlte son of Chandra Gupta and so it may be another name of Samudra 
Gupta. Even as regards the name wKidi is usually taken as one 
word Samudrap/pta, it should be split up into two parts, vi^ 
Samudra as a personal name, and Gupta as his surname. This 
assumption is suggested by the fact that the obverse of his esitiest 
coins of standatd type b»n the legend Samudra on some speci* 
mens, wlulc the rev er se besus in common the legend Pardiramah 
as his dde. Similarly, the name Samudra is also seen on some speo^* 
mens of other types of coins, such as the Arcbtr type and RattlhAxt 
type. 

Succession. In the Allahabad Pillar inscripdon it is stated that 
Samudra Gupta was selected for the throne by his fteher who con¬ 
sidered him to be fully wonhy of it as an d/ja^ ‘with an eye to tnith, 
right, and jusdee* {tattmhimd ebaktbusbS)^ without b^g sway- 
eri by any other consideration, and declared his decision publicly 
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before bis G>ancil (SabbS^ by teiliog the Prince: 'Protect ye this 
earth!’ Hiis decision was, however, not quite palatable to his 
kinsmen of etjxul birth {tnijakub^a) whose faces became pale 
{ml&nd) with disappotntment. His Council, however, were exul¬ 
tant {tubebbvosita) over the decision. 

There is an assumption that the discontent of his brothers at 
this supersession led to a tevolt headed his eldest brotbes who 
is supposed m be no other than KAcha of the coins. It is pointed 
out that the inscription goes out of the way in referring to their 
resentment which is supposed to have led to a war of succession to 
which a reference is sought to be found In the gaps shown in its 
stanzas 5 and 6. The incomplete sentence 'conquered some by his 
arms in battle' is taken to refer to the batde among the brothers for 
the throne; and funher below there occurs the expression 'pride had 
chtneed ioro repentance', which is also taken to refer to the dis- 
commute of lus brothers. Those who support this theory suppose 
that some dme most have dapsed between Sandra Gupta's selection 
of Samudra Gupta as his successor and bis actual accession to the 
thione, and that this time was utilized by his jealous brothers to 
strike for the throne. It is further suppo^ that his eldest brother 
K&cha was able to seize tbe throne for a while durii^ wluch he struck 
his coins. These cc^ show their gold to be of io^or quality indi* 
cative of political unrest. From this point of view, K&cha was a 
usurper and this explains why his name is not mentioned in the 
geological list of the inscriptions which alro do nor geoerally men¬ 
tion the name of a king triio does not come in the direct line of 
succession. 

It may be noted that tbe refeieoce to Chandra Gupta’s selection 
of Samudra Gupta as his successor ip preference to his ocher brothers 
is also indicated in the ^iddhapura insctiptimi in the oquession 
iatp^Ja-parigribita. 

Allahabad Pillar Inscription. The main source of Samudra 
Gupta’s history is ^ inscripdoa whidi is engraved on one of tbe 
stone pillars set up at KauUxnbi by Asoka who bad used it for his 
own inscription ; but, though appmring on the same pillar, the two 
inscriptions of tbe two kings ate poles apart in the character of their 
contents. Samudra Gupta's insenpaon details his conquests achiev¬ 
ed by force whidi Aioka had aojured. But for this insenpeioo 
Samudra Gupta would have remain^ unknown to history except for 
what could be gathered from his coins. Unfortunately, tbe inscrip¬ 
tion is not datc^ and $0 it is taken by some to be posthumous, 
this supposition has been disposed of by Bdhlcr who pointed out that 
it muse have been issued before Samudra Gupta had peeformed the 
Abkuatdha. Oibetwisc it would have mentioned such an important 
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event. The posthumous chmetet of the inscdpticMi is inferred from 
its line 31 vhere there is a reference to Samudia Gupta’s fame (< 4 tr /0 
wbidi, resulting from his worid-conquest {Sarvapxitbi^'viJ^it- 
•anitoJaya\ had spread over the whole universe 
vamtaUiM) and even went up to heaven (^riiaiap»tibhc\nm*tffi‘ 
jnoftav^ta). But the fame of a man on eosth may up to hraven 
without the man himself going up to heaven. The inscnpdon is not 
posthumous for another reason above stated—that jt does not men¬ 
tion the Aivamdba uduch was performed later by the king on com¬ 
pletion of all his conquests and their consolidation. The insedpeion 
15 valuable not only for Samudra Gupta’s history but also for the 
political geogtaphv of India which it indicates, meniionine the 
diiferent kings ana peoples of India in the first half of the fourth 
century a.d. 

Hartshei^a. The inscription states that it is the poetical compo¬ 
sition {KStya) of Hazishe^ wdio combined in bixnseu the important 
offices of (he Kbd^^ptUdMa^ (Ofiicer contre^Ung the Supennten- 
dents of the Royal Kiumen), the SaitdbmffobiJta) (Minister for Peace 
and War), KumdramA^ (Minister in attmdance on the Prince^ and 
(the Giief of the Police and Criminal Judge). It 
is also smed dtat one of his offices was hereditary, as bis nthet 
Dhmvabhfiti was also a Mahd^an^fiiAyaka. 

The inscription is stated to have been executed (aansbtbita) by 
another Mabaoan^M&jaMa named TiUibb 4 ^aka. As a responsible 
officer of the State, Harishena was in a position to give an account of 
his master’s exploits with which he was in direct touch u bis 
Minister for War. Thus his inscription may be taken to be a faithful 
record of the events it narrates, ana also of the order of their happen¬ 
ings. The order in which these are mentioned in die inscriptions is 
impoitant for the history it records. 

Campaigns and Conquests. These are detailed in die inscrip¬ 
tion which also classifies the conquests with reference to the different 
degrees in which they were achieved. 

First Campaign in Ary&varta. Some States were completely 
^uprooted’ {mMxJya). The kingdoms of Achyuta and Nftgasena 
suffered this fate. 

Achyuta was the ruler of Ahichchhatra, the capital of ancient 
northern PaAchila (modem Romnagar in BateiUy district). Cop¬ 
per coins bearing the legend Athya found in this locality may be 
attributed to him. 

NAgasena was one of the NAga kings who, according to the 
^urAauis, were ruling at the two centres, QampAvatl ftamc as 
Padm&vats near Narwar), and Mathori. N&gasena was or Padmfl- 
vatl where N&ga coins have been found. N&gasena has been men- 
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tioaed by B&m in his HarihatLarita which states: 'At Pailm&vari 
occuired (djf/) the doom of N&g^na, bom of the N&ga &mily 
who was foolish enough to have the secrets 
ofnis policy disused in the presence of tlie Jdrr'M bird which 
declaied them aloud/ 

At the same time, a king of the Kou dynasty {K<na-Jbila) was 
'cqitured' Samuel Gupta’s aimy while 

be was playing at the city of Pushpa (■■Pushpapura-* 

Pitaliputra). There are found tome Kota coins wdiicfa resemble the 
Sn/^ coins of a ruler of defivastS and the Ko(a kings might have been 
ruling in that legioa. 

Samudra Gupta thus began his reign by overthrowing lus imme* 
diate neighbours. If the war of succession was a fact, tl>en these 
three princes might have joined hands and tried to take advantage 
of Samudra Gupta’s domestic troubles. Thus they became the first 
victims of his conquest by which Gupta dominion was extended far 
b^rond Pray&ga and Siketa over regions round Mathur& and Padmft- 
van. Tt is also ingeniously supposed that this battle against these 
treacherous princes was fought at Kaui&mb! where the Aioka pillar 
was utilixed as puUar of viaoty by Samudra Gupta. 

Campaign in Dakthinapatha. If we may bdieve in the order 
of events recorded by Haiishcna, Samudra Gupta, having consdi- 
daced bis kingdom and the centre, opened the second phase of his 
activities by ennging on campaigns in the distant South. It is staled 
that he was able to infiict defeat upon all the kings of the South 
(Sofva- Da/uirndfia/Aar^a). 

His conquests in the South are marked by 

three features: (x) CraAam (capture of cbe enemyh (a) MAh/lv 
^berating him), and (5) Ajot^aha (favouring him oy reinstating 
him in his kingdom). This policy may be taken to be the (^y policy 
thar the conqueror could pursue in the distant Soxuh where be was 
only anxious that his position as the paramount sovereign of India 
should be recognixed. 

Kosala. The route of bis march to the South may be traced in 
the light of the order in which bis campaigns are referred to in his 
inscription. Leavmg the Jumna valley, Samudra Gupta must have 
marched through the modern Rewa State and lubbulpore distiia 
and come up against his first object of attack, the kingdom of Kosala, 
which is Southern Kosala with its capita! Silpura, modem Simur in 
M.P., and included the eastern and southern paits of M.R, the 
modem districts of Bilaspur, Raipur and Sambalpur and also pans 
of Ganjam distrio. 

The king of this Kosala was Mahendia. 

Mah&kAnt&ra. Next, Samudra Gupta found himself in the 
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Vindhyan wilderness, the eastern Gondavana, aptly called M&h&- 
whose chief is more aptly called the ‘tiger* of the forest, 
I'yagjbraryo, already mentioned as a feudatory of the VAkfi^akas. 
It may be noted that be had a son named JayaMcha of Uchcha- 
kalpa dynasty, whose date is 174 Kalachuri era, which shows that 
he was a contemporary of Qiandxa Gupta U, and so his ratl>cr 
VyAghra was a contemporary of Samudra Gupta. 

Probably Sambalput on the Malt&nadl was its capital. 

KauiAla. As he enver^d victorious from the forest-Siatcs, he 
came into the east coast and its ftrtt kingdo^ that of MantatA)a of 
Kaixi&la. FCaur&la is revetally identiiiea with (i) Coiair lake, (a) 
Sonpur distria of M.P., which the capital was known as Yayftti- 
nag^ on the MabAnac^ as stated in the of the po<u 

Dhoyi who refers to Kera/iwat ciiy named above; (y) Korida in 
South India. 

B. V. FCtishna Rao (JIar/jr Djneiths cj AndbradHay p. 366) 
proposes a new identiiicarion of Kauz&la. He thinks it should not 
t>e identiiied widt the region of Kolleru lake, because ic is very near 
Vengipura which Dandin also describes as Andbranagarl on a lake. 
Samu^ Gupta could not have advanced so &r fron tbe last stage 
of his campaign. KaurAla may, therefore, be identified with the 
kingdom known as Kulfita (modem Chanda district of M.P.). It is 
mentioned in the Mahendragiri Pillar insaiption of Vdanauti 
R&jcndta Chola I {SIU V. No. 155). Thus the last three places con¬ 
quered by Samudn Gupta were zu located in north-eastern Deccan. 

Pishmpura. Tbe next objective of Samudra Gupta’s can^igns 
was the l^gdom of Pishtapura, modem PithApuiam in Go^vail 
district, then under its king, Mahendragiri. 

Ko^ra. After Pishuputa came the mm of KottOta urtdes its 
king S^’&mIdarta. KottAra is identified with modem Kothoor in 
Ganjaro district or with a place called Kottflra at the foot of the hills 
in the Vizagapaiam district (Distria Gazetteer!, 137). 

Erandapalla. The next king subdued was D^ana of Eiand^- 
^la. This place » identified with (1) Erandol in Khandesh, (1) 
crandapa^ ^ich is a town neat Chicacole in Vizagapatam dutria, 
(3^ Yendipalli in Vizag^tam district, and (4} Endapilli in Ellm 
tduq. 

KAncht. There is a lon| interval of space leading to the next 
conquest. It was that of KAnchi or modem Conjeevaram under its 
king named Vishnugopo. 

Avamukta. The next conquest of Samudra Gupta was the 
kingdom of Avamukta under its king called NllaiAjt. It must have 
been a small kingdom in the neighbourhood of KAnchS and Ven^. 
NilaiAja may be connected with Nilapallin in GodAvail distzio. He 
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V2S also titother memticr of the Pallava GMifederation foueht bjr 
Samudra Gupta. The kingdom of K&fichi in those days cmoraced 
the whole cemtory from the mouth of ^ Krishira to the south of 
the rivet Palai and sometimes even K&verf. To the east of ibis 
territory lay the kingdoms of Vengt, Falakka and Avamukta. 

Vengt. The next conquest is that of Vcngi undet its king 
Hasdvannan. It is to be noted that in proceeding a^nst K&uchl 
Samudra Gupta could not have left in his rear the king of Vengl. 
Very probably he had to give battle to a coalition of Pallava kings 
hcaoed by Visbnugopa and Hastivarman. Hastivarman is supposed 
to have belonged to S&iahk&yana dynasty (Peddavegi plates of 
Nandivarman li). 

Palakka. Samudra Gupta next proceeded against Ugrasena of 
Falakka. Falakka is supposed to be a place in Nellote district. 
'Hiere is a place called nlakkada which was ihe seat of a Pallava 
Viceroyalty and so may be the same as Palikka. 

Devax&shtra. The next kingdom that came on his way was 
Devar&shtra undet its king Kubm. A copper-plare grant of the 
eastern Qi^ukya king, Bhima I» mentions a village in Elamanchi 
Kslihgadcia which was part of the province caUed Dcvar&shtra. 
Elamaflchi, cwital of KaChgade^a, is identified with modem Yella- 
maftchili in Vizagapatam disuict. Therefore, Devar&shtta is to be 
located in this district. This locadon has been further conEtmed 
by an inscription stating that Pishtapura formed parr of the 
dom of Dcvar&shira nued in its rime by king Gupivarman ( 
xxm. J7). 

Kusthalaputa. The last kingdom mentioned in the list of 
Samudra Gupta's conquest in the ^uth is Kusthalaputa under its 
king Dhanafijaya. Tim place rni^ be located in the tract round 
about the river Ku^thail, in which case it must have been con¬ 
quered by Samudra Gupta on his return mardi. The place has 
also been idendfiod widi Kuttalur near Pollur in North Atcoc/listrict. 

Route in the South. Some of the above idendficadons of the 
^aces ntendoned in the inscription go against the theory held by 
Rcet and rince strongly supported by several scholars, that ^mudra 
Gupta, on bis return inar^, conquered some of the kingdoms on 
the westera coast. Kaur&la of the inscription was idenufied with 
Keralaratra (Madurft) or the Chcra kingdom of Sourhem India. 
Similarly, Kostflra was idendiied with a place called Kotbnrs- 
poltachi in the Coimbatore district, and Falakka with RUagh&c on 
the Malabar coast. Erandiapalla was identified with Etan^l in the 
Khandesh district of Bombay as already stated, and Devaf 4 sb(ra was 
equated with Mah&r&shtra. Apart from the more satisfactory identi- 
ficadoos which have been given above and wbidi go against this 
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theory, the theory is rendered untenable on another very decisive 
ground. If the inscription is to be taken as mentioning the conquests 
of Saraudn Gupta in the order in which they had actually followed 
one anotto, EraGd^pidhi <tod Devaiflshtra should have been men¬ 
tioned after the soutnemmost kingdoms of Ven^ and ICOikhl. It 
cannot be supposed that Samudra uupta recurred to the south after 
first conquering these kingdoms of Western India. 

Second Campaign in Ary&varta. Having now felt his power 
and measured his strength (Jtratd^) by his campaigns in the boutli, 
he returned to his kingdom and round that it was surrounded by a 
belt of hostile States which were potential sources of danger to bis 
sovereignty. He, therefore, resolved to make himself the king of 
these kings by a *war of exterminadon’ against them (JtrasabLead/Mi- 
raiM). It was a violent and bloody war waged against the remaining 
kin^ of Iry&varta who were not conquered in the first campaign. 

Rudradeva. The first of these kings was Rudradeva who is 
identified with Rudrasena 1 V&kAtaka (a.o. 544-48) and who must 
have been deprived of the eastern pan of his territop' between 
Jumna and Viditii, i.e., Bundelkhand. Samudra Gupta did not carer 
Us campaigns into the central and western pa^ of the Deccan which 
were lat alone as a result of a possible uliaoce between him and 
Rudiasena’s sem Pfithivlsbepa I (a.o. 348-57$) who must have 
acknowledged his suzerainty. Pfichivlshc^'s inscriptions show that 
his tenirory included the country horn the south of the Tumna to 
the south-west of the Vindhyas. The Eran inscription ot Samudra 
Gupta points to a part of Malwa being in bis dominion, what is called 
Airikhui’praJtia (now a village in Saugor disceict in M.P.), which 
he must have annexed by defeating Rudradeva—Rudnsena I 
V&k&taka. 

Atavika (Forest) Kingdoms. TTie conquest of Ary&varta was 
follow^ by tlie establishment of suitable lelotions with other States 
far and near. The inscriptiem states that Samudra Gupta reduced 
to complete subjeaion {parifb 6 rakxk(Ua^ ‘made servants the kinp 
of ‘air the forest-Stater.. Eighteen such States are mentioned in the 
copper-plate inscription of Pailvrftjaka king Basti and the Dabh&la 
kingdom (Jubbulpore) is one of them. 

Frontier States. This succession of conquests made Samudra 
Gupta so powerfiil that the States on the froniien of Ids empire, 
whether kingdoms {Praiyantaai^ipatibbih) or republics, were anxious 
to enter into friendly relations with him by rendering satisfaction 
{paritosba) of the efemands of his imperial administration ipra- 
eltandaiAsaia) in the shape of payment of all taxes {sarvakanJ&»a), 
ob^ing his decrees and attending bis imperial 

daibars to tender homage to him in person (^andmagamaaa). 
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Among the tronncr kingcioms ric mentioned five of eastern 
India. 

Samatata. The fint Is Saimta^ which the npbatjaikhit 6 
places in the eastern ^vision of India. Hiuen-Tsang placed it to 
the cast of *nVmralipti country and bordering on the tea. Its capital 
was Kartnm&ata which is suppored to be modem Kamta in Comilla 
disnia by N. K. Bhactasali {temoffopiy, pp. 40 - 

Dav&ka. According to Mr. N. K. Bhattasali, the chief dty of 
pavaka is to be idcntiiiea with modem Dabok in ^e Howgoog dis> 
trio of Assam, pav&ka then corresponds to the valley of the Kapili* 
YamunA-Kolong rivers of Assam. 

K&marupa. It may be taken to be the Gauhad District of 
Assam. 

Nepal. The then king of Nepal was Jayadeva 1 , the new 
Lichchhavi kin^ who was a relation pf Samudra Gupta on his 
mother’s side, suhmission of such a hilly kingdom to the suze¬ 
rainty of Samudra Gupta is a great triumph tor him and a proof of 
his invincible power. 

Kattripura. This is another Himalayan State, the territojy of 
Karuriya or Katyur kingdom of Kumaun, Garhwal, and Rohilknand 
(JR/iS, 1898, pp. 198-9). 

The location of these frontier States shows that Bengal proper, 
excluding its part named Samausa, was already a pare ot the Gupta 
empire under Samudia Gupta, while in the time of his successor 
Chmdra Gupta 11 , northern Bengal 6gures as a regular province 
of the empire under the name Pupdravardhana. It may, therefore, 
be assumM chat the conquest of Bengal proper was the work of 
Samudra Gupta’s lather, Chandra Gupta I, ana this assumption will 
support the view that C^dra Gupu I may be equated with CZundv 
or tne Delhi Pillar inscription refers to Chandra’s victory over 
a coalition of Bengal chiefs (idfrOn samttyd^tin vahffjhti). With 
Bengal conquered and his rear thus secure, Chandra Gupta X was 
able to push his conquests farther along the course of the Ganges up 
to Pray&ga and then beyond it up ro S&keia or Oudh, as stated in 
the Psffwr pa»age whose meaning may be now correctly under¬ 
stood. There is, however, another view of the matrer, whidi will be 
discussed later. 

The Republican Peoples: Mfilavas. These republican States 
were on the sontiers of Samudra Gupta’s empire on its western and 
south-western side. Of these, the M&lavas have several centuries of 
hlsto^ from the time of P&nini (r. 500 B.C.)^and of Alexander’s 
invasion (u6 b.c.) whidi they bad resisted, ^ey are also known 
to the AuMhira/a (II. js; ja). They came into condict with Naha- 
p&na’s son-in-law Ushava^ta who subdued them with the help of 
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his allies, the Uttama-bhadras. as already stated. The M&lava copper 
coins arc found all over tbe wide area from the Sutlej to the 
Narmadft and have an equally wide range in dme from 250 b.c. to 
A.D. 550, as shown by Cunningham. Their coins arc not found after 
A.D. 5 JO when they ceased to be independent and submitted to 
^modn Gupta. TT\cir influence In the Mandasor rcgioit is jitovcd 
by the fret that tht^ were able to impose their tribal eta beginning 
from j 8 B.C. upon the Mandator princes. 

Xrjun&yanas. The fWiiMisa^td places them in the northern 
■division of India. Ptolemy knows of a people in the Punjab whom he 
calls tbe PandoonofaPtUi^ava! with whom the ilrjun&yanas (called 
after Arjuna) may be connected. Arjun&yana coins arc found in 
tbe Machurft region and ‘rhey may be assigned with probabilify to 
the region lying west of Agra and Madiur&, equivmeoi, lo^hly 
speaking, to the Bharatput and Alwar States’ (V. A. Smith’s ci/tf- 
frjw, p. 160). 

Yaudheyas. They arc as old as Pi^ni who knows of tlictn as 
a military c!^ {ijmibajw sam^tki) who lived by the profession of 
arms. They arc also known to the ALbabharata (II. ja; VQ, 9). 
TheGimar inscription of Rudrad&man (a.O. ij o) mentions his victory 
over the Yaudheyas ‘proud of their heroism’. Tlic Bijayagadn 
inscription (No. j8 of Fleet) connects them with the Bharat^ur 
State. In the Ludhiana district have been unearthed their votive 
tabletf. Yaudheya coins have been found all over the area from 
Saharanpur to Multan. A ridi find of their coin-moulds was re¬ 
cently brought to light by Dr. B. Sahni at Khokrakot neai Rohtak 
where there seems to have existed a re^lar mint. In Samudra 
Gupta’s nine, they seem to have occupied northern Rajputana and 
south-east Punjab, and rhelr territory extended up to the confines 
of the Bbawalpur State where their name survives in the name of 
the traa called Johiy&w&r. ^ 

Madrakas. The Madradeia is as old as tbe Upanishads which 
have immortalized its philosopher named PataSchala K&pya tc whom 
-scholars from eastern India flocked for advanced koowlMgc. They 
are also known to P&^i (IV. 2, 121) and to the Mab&hb&rata (H, 
ja; VI, 61). Th^ lived in the country between the Rftvi and tbe 
Ghcnab with ihcfr coital at d&kala (Sialkot). Their territory on 
the eve of Samudra Gupta’s conquest seems to have been situated 
to the north of the Yauoneyas. 

Abhiras. They ate known to the MafMbbarata whicli locates 
them near the Sarasvaa and Vinaiana in western I^putana (IX. 
37 - *> 
menuont 
■with the 


1 he Fmtltu calls their coxm^ Abxtia- They are also 
d in the MahablAs/ya of Patailiali (i. 2, )} in associarion 
S&dras. the Sodrai of Alexander’s time who lived in nortb- 
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cm Sind. Xbhira generals served in the aimies oC Saka satraps 
of western India in the second century a.d. as known from their 
inscriptions. An Abhira chief named bvaradatta attained to the 
position of a Mabaksbatrapa. But the most famous Abhira was 
livansetu («bvaradatta?), son of Siva Datta and M&dhaxI, who 
is believed to have defeated die d&tav&hanas and annexed their 
province of Mah&c&shtrt in a.d. a48 from which also b^jns the era 
of the people known as the Traikutakas who were rmets of the 
Apar&nta or Kookan and identified by some scholars with the 
dynasty of Abhira bvarasena. The Traikfitaka kings known 
thdr coins and insetipdons in the Gupta period are (i) Indradatta^ 
his son Dahrasena (a.d. 45 )), ft) his son Vyighraseoa (A.0.480). 
D^rasena performed an aivamtdoa. The dynasty seems to have 
succumbed to the V&k&taka King Harishena. Some Ahhitas settled 
in Central India where the tract turned Ahirw&r between Jhansi and 
BhiUa may have been called after them. 

Pr&rjuius. These arc supposed by V. A. Smith to have be* 
longed to the Narasuhhapur districr of M. P. Kau(ilya knows of a 
people called PtAjj&nakas. 

Sanak&nikas. These are mentioned in one of the Udayagm 
insenprioos of Chandra Gupta II (Fleet, No. y). Their seat of power 
seems to have been near Bhilsa. 


K&kas. They are mentioned in the MabAbbSrafa (VZ. 9, 64). 
V. A. Smith connects them with K&kan&da (Sanchi). Hence d>^ 
may have been neighbouts of the Sanak&nikas. 

Kharaparikas. Dr. D. R. Bhandaxkar takes them to be the 
Kharparas mentioned in the Badh&ga^h imeripaon (BT, XII, 46) 
of thcDamoh (Strict of MP. I, p. ajS). 

Foreign States. Beyond the frontier States desaibed above 
lay the foreim States towards the north-west, in Western b)dia» 
and also in ^ distant soodi, Siihhala and all odier islands overseas^ 
which were also ready to acknowledge the suieerainty of Samudxa. 
Gupta by rendering him all kinds of service (/rpd). These ser¬ 
vices are disdn^uitmed in thd nsetiptions as comprising (x) 
nivtdatum (offering their own persons for service to the emperor^,^ 
(2) Karyopiycaa (gifts of maidens), (5) Dana (presents) and (4), 
applicatioo {whanS) for cbanecs bearing the impo^ Gupta 
Gaiu^a seal \GanitmaJaixka) by which rhey would be left unt^ 
turbed by the emperor in the enjoyment {h6akti\ and administration 
(Sd/oxa) of their respective territories {svavwk^. The foreign 
and overseas States thus entered into what may be regarded as 
Treaties of Alliance and Service 10 that they might be spared an 
invasion by fhe *aIl-powetftil emperor who brought the whole of 
India undtf his sway by the prowess of his arms' (^diiKPtn»- 
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prasaroJbarem^umdbasya: ivahhgabaU pardkramaiiabotkUMb 

pardkrannnJuijui). ^ese foreign Stiies are enumcrucd bclov. 

Dalvaputn-Sb&hl'Sb&b&ouah&hl. These three title- were first 
used by the Great Kush&n empeiors. In the insedption of the year . 
8 found at Mathus^ Kaoishka I uses the title Sfio/a. In several 
other inscripcioos, he uses the title Devapnlra which has also been 
us^ by Huvishka and also by V&sudeva I {UI. XVII, ti; I, 381: IX, 
240; VTO, i8a; IX, 14a)* TTic title Depo^tra is of Qibcse origin. 
I^e tide Sbabotuisb&hi is derived from Iranian or Persian SbabA- 
nusb&b. It corresponds to the legend SImohmo appearing on the 
coins of V&sudera whom the legend calls K^ltaoo. The 

Utcr Kid&ca Kush&ns assumed for themselves the title Sbabi. The 
later Kush&n king whom Samudra Gupca has in view may have been 
Grumbates who helped his Sassaruao overlord Sb&hput H with a 
contingent of Indian elephants about a.o. 3)0. His Icanian title 
shows that he was not nuing in India prooM. The later KushAo 
kings were ruling on Indian borderland and in the Kabul valley in 
fhe diird and fourth centuries a.o., as already related, and were 
issuing coins modelled on those of the imperial Kush&ns, Kanishka T, 
and V&sudeva I (Smith's Catalo^m 0/ Cmns tf Indim Museum, p. 
91.) 


Sakaa. The Sakas in India in the fourth century a.o. must be 
the Sakas of Western India with thdr capital at Ujiain and bdong' 
ing to the racrapal family of Quf tana and Rudrad&man. In the rime 
oT Samudra Gupta, the Saka ruler was Rudrasiriiba II whose 
successor. Rudrasinha, whose coins come up to a.d. 390 was killed 
by Qian^ Gupta 11 . A S&ftchl inscription testifies to the existence 
of another daka ptindpality under its chief named Mab&danda* 
n&yaka Sndhravarman, son of Nandi, who was ruling in about a.d. 
319. His title seems to show that his position w*as that ofafeudatoty. 
Imt there were a number of such petty daka chiefs in the region 
of the Vindhyas is indicated by the discovery of what are called 
Turi Kushfin* coins in tills locality. 


It may be noted that the Saka homage to Samudra Gupta was 
not at all sincere and reliable since it was not tendered to his 
successor. 


There is a view that the context of the inscriptions shows that 
these Sakas, instead of being the Western Ksbatrapas, should be 
taken as the Aakas of the north whose coins were imiwted 1^ 
Samudra Gupta. These coins corresponded to Kush&n types 
marked by Ardoebsim reverse, and the title haka added to the initials 
of the individual rulers concctoed, written in BrAmi script. These 
coins of the Saka (Kush&n) kings of the Punjab are distinct from 
the coins of the Kush&n kings of Kabul, wbid) are marked by the 
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Otsbo, revcnc, and did not influence Samudia Gupta's coinage in 
any way. 

Murundas. Murunda is a flaka word for J'ldwi or chief. The 
title Svaafi was used by the Kshitrtpas of Suc&shsra and Ujjaln. 
In the Gitnar insciiption of Rudrad&maa his grandfather is called 
Sv^ Chashtana. But the pco^e called here as the Munt^s arc 
to be distinguished from the flaVas and nm be identified with die 
Kusb&ns, as Seen Konow suggests (£ 7 . XIV, 292). 

There is a view that the expression * Daivcptitra—SbAlji — 
Sbabamubihi* should be taken to indicate three different pwple;. 
The E^vaputras were in possession of the Central Punjab, while the 
Sh&his ana Shfth&nusbfthis were ruling beyond the Pxinjab and the 
ftoouers in the region corresponding to modern Afghanistan. It is 
also to be noted that Samudra Gupta’s coins copy flaka and Kush&n 
coins, proving his conquest of the Saka and Kusn&n territories where 
these coins were in circulation. The parallel case is that of Gupta 
silver coinage wbidt was ioaurarated on the occasion of Gupta con¬ 
quest of the kingdom of the western satraps whose coinage had to 
be imitated by its new rulers. 

Sirhhala. The cpigraphic statement that Sbhhala and all other 
neighbouring islands Drought presents to Samudra Gupta is sup¬ 
ported by literary evidence. The Chinese author, Wang Hiuen-tse, 
relates tiuc the king of Ceylon named Cht-mi-kia-po-mo (a-Sn 
Megha-Vannao or ^arna, whose time is a.d. }jo-38o) sent to 
Samudra Gupta an embassy and gifts coupled with a request that 
he might be permitted to build at Bodh-Gay& a monastery for the 
use of Ceylonese pilgrims. 

The inscription, however, does not confine the imperial Gupta 
influence to C^lon. It mentions 'all other islands' to which it 
was extended, bit does net name which islands these wete. This 
influence laid the foundation of Greater India consisting of those 
islands which were pretumabiy the islands of the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago like Java, to which the name Indoncsu is applied. 

Mattila. MarcUa is supposed to be Mittila of a clay seal found 
in Bulandshahr but the sciu appears to be that of a private person 
and not a prince in the absence of the honorific in the name. 

N&ga Kings. N&gadatta. Gaii^ti-N&ga, and Nigasena, are 
presumbaly kings of the Niga dynasty at its mfletent centres already 
related. Gaoapari-N&ga is stated ro be DharUdlMa, Lord Dh&r& 
nC. P. Jayasval in Cat. oj Mitbili MSS. 11 . lo); also bbanaiatak* 
I. 4. 800 {K&tyamala TextyJ. Gapapati is further known from his 
coins found at Narwar and Besoagar. Nigasena may be dubbed 
N&gasena n or may have been of another bran^ of the wide-spread 
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N&ga hmiiy to disttoguish him from the N&gasena vho was extir¬ 
pate in the iirst campaign in Aty&varta. 

Chandravarman. He may be idenri/ied with Chandiavarman 
mentioned in an inscription on Susunia hill near fiankuni as son of 
Simhavarman and king of Puslikarann, modem Pokharm, about 
2} miles from Susunia hill. There is another view that Ehishkarana 
is modem Pokran or Pokurna in Marwar and that Chandravarman 
is to be taken as the son of Simhavarman mentioned in a second 
Mandasor inscription [AI, 191), 217-19). This inscription inen- 
lions NaravamD& as son of Simhavarm& and brother of Chandra- 
varm& and so both the Susunia and Mandasor inretiptions mention 
a common fact that Sidihavaim& was the father of Qiandravarmi. 

Achyuta. Achyuu may be taken to be another king of Ahich- 
chhatra to discingutsh him from the first Achyuta surea^ dis¬ 
possessed of his kingdom. But repetition these names of kings 
already defeated may be made for emphasis as a renewed dcclatation 
of his conquests. 

Nandi. Nothing is known about Nandi, unless he Is taken to 
be Sivanandi, a N 4 ga king (ASR, 191 j)* iVaiwr mention 
SMu Nandi and Nandiyaias as Ndga lungs of Central India. 

Bolavarman. Balavarman is also an unknown name. He can¬ 
not be taken to be a king of Assam on the ground of the mere 
suffix •Varmofi, for Assam figures as a fcomiei State separate fiom 
Ary&varta in the inscription. 

A suggestion has been made by Rapson that these nine kings 
of Ary&vana may be taken to be the nine Niga kings referred to 
in the Ptrinas. In that case, Garuda is a very apt emblem of the 
Gupta dynasty which extcmiinated the N&ga dynasty, like Giiut^a 
earing up the ot serpents. 

It is to be noted that this pait of the inscription ends with the 
statement that besides these nine kings who were extermiruted by - 
Samudra Gupta, there were many other kings of AryArarta 
i^Amk&ry&MTtarijaprasabboddbarm^ whose territoties were 
annexed by him. Thus, as a result of his two campaigns, Samudra 
Gupta ma^ a dean sweep of ail the petty kingdoms of Aryivarta 
the whole of which was now brought unde his authority as its 
paramount sovereign. The political unification of Ary&varta which 
was split up into $0 many tmall States was 00c of the great achieve¬ 
ments of Samudra Gupta who thus built up the Gupta Empire. The 
geographical name A^varta may be taken in the sense in which 
It is taken in the stanoard legal work MgtatSmriH where it denotes 
the land between the Himalayas and the Vindhyas and bmveen the 
western and eastern seas {Manu, II, 22). 
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Aavamedha. Siniudfa Gupta fittioely celebrated his dintji^ 
by cclebraiiat; the horse-sacdBce which had long fallca iolo desue¬ 
tude. 'Therefore, his successors hail him as one who 'revived the 


hofsc-saceiBce after such a lone time' iCl^tjemiatitameJbdlMnia). 
The Allahabad Praiasii is silent about it, because the ceremony was 

E teformed after it was incised, and all the coniqucsrs were achieved. 

ut bis coins make up for this cpjgra^ic deficiency. Tbese may be 
dubbed as yiipamdba coins, portra)nng, as they do, hone before 
yfi^, and on Rjp. the queen fwhosc presence was retired for the 
ceremony) and the definite legend Atttamtiho-parikramak. The 
legend on the Oh. in its full form reads as follows: K^&dbir^aii 
hitbiPimapitpA (iiivrh jayati apratio&rje^rya^; "the kina of km», 
having conquered the earth, now conquers heaven with invincible 
valour." Inis legend makes it quite clear that the Atoamtdba had 
followed his conquests. Heaven can be conquered only by dbarma, 
by the performance of a religious ceremony like AirpmtJba, by 
‘good deeds,’ {sHebaritaili^ a« stated in the inscription Karma- 
bmk as stated on his coins). 


A possible allusion to the hoise-sacrifice may be found in the 
expression Jivarruddar, 'distribution of gold’, occumne in the 
Eran stone inscription, or in the expression antMa-g>-hiranjakeii' 
praJa^, 'the giver of many cows and crocri of gold coins’ occur¬ 
ring in fleet’s inscription No. 4. In the Poona pUte of Prabh&vari- 
gupti, bis gcand-daughter, Samudra Gupta is described as 'one who 
penotmed many hoi^-sactifices’ {aneJ^pamtaAay^l) {El, XV, 41). 

Lastly, the ceremony may also be indicated in the inscription 
'iiogtitassa dtycib«*ima* occur ring on the figure of a horse on 
view at the Ludmow Provincial Museum and uso in a seal showing 
the figure of a horse with the legend parAkrome {JRAS, 1901, 
102). 


Coins. Samudra Gupta issued coins of as many as eight 
different types, all of pure gold. It was hu conquests which brought 
to him the gold utilized in bis coinage and also the knowledge oMts 
technique acquired from his acquaintance with Kusbftn (eastern 
Punjab) coins. His earliest coins began as tmitatioot ot these 
Kutn&o coins, and of their foreign features which were gradually 
replaced by Indian features in his later coins. Thus Samudra 
Gupta both inaugurated and Indianized Gupta coinage. The degree 
of Indianization of the Gupta coins is a key to thdr chronology. 
From this point of view, wnat are known as 'Chandra Gupta coins’ 
already desaibed cannot be attribured to Chandra Gupta 1 because, 
as win be shown below, they show a degree of independence 
Kush&n models which makes them later than several other types 
of coiitt issued even by his successor, Samudra Gupta. They can- 
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not by finy 0leRa^ be considered is the earliest Gapta coins ^com the 
point of viev of technique. 

The foreign Kush&n name of dtii6ra suggested by rhe Roman 
JniariM anretu was also applied to Gupta coinage (Nos. 61, 64 
of Fleer’s Inscriptions). In inscription No. 64, the foreign name is 
coupled the Hindu name Smiurw of which rhe standard was 
146.4 grains, to which only the kict Gupta coini of the cast 
correspond. 

Standard Type. This is the commonest type of Samudra 
Gupta’s coins, the closest copy of Kush&n coiiM, an^ therefore, the 
earliest type ^ Gupta coins. 

Its Oh. shows 'King standing 1 . nimbatc (i.e. with halo round 
head), wearing close-htung cap, coat, and trousers, ear-rings and 
necklace, holding in 1. hand standard bound with fillet, dropping 
incense 00 Altar, with his r. hand ; on 1 ., behind Altar, is xStoMera, 
bound with fillet, nirmounted by a Gang^. Some specimens show 
the king wearing shorts and full socks. The Al/ar may also be 
taken to be Tn/aju^indd»aju, a completely Indian feature*. 

Beneath the king’s 1 . arm is written vertically the name 
Samudra ot in some varieties Samndra Gupta. 

The Oh. also bears the legend which in complete form reads : 
*Samaraiata9ilata»jiayo jitaripur^i/c diiwii Jayati; die conqueror 
of unconquered roctretses of his enemies, whose victory was spread 
in hundred of battles, conquers heaven.’ 

The Rea. depicts 'Goddess (Lakshmi) seated, facing, on throne, 
nimbate, wearing loose robe, necklace, and armlets, holding fillet in 
outstret^ed r. hand and cornucopia in 1. arm ; her feet rest on lotus; 
traces of back of thione r. on roost specimens; bordet of dots.’ 
The ronuMflAM (cornucopia) is the horn of plenty, the horn of the 
goat Amalrnea by vdiich Zeus was suckled. The horn is represent¬ 
ed in art as overfiowiog with flowers, fruit, and com. Thus, it is 
a pre-eminently foreign feamre on these coin.s. 

On r. is written the l^cnd: Parakramdh. 

A comparison of rhe fearurer of the Oh. with those of the Obv. 
of later Kushfin coins will show that they agree exc^t in regard to 
the following: (i) the Gupu king wears a dose fittiog cap, instead 
of the peaked head-dress of the Kush&n kings; (aj the Garu^ 
standud in place of the Kushftn trident; (5) the jewellery worn by 
the king i$ Indian. But the fdlowicg Kush&n features sail remain : 
(t) the Gupta king is given Kushftn dresr; (2) his name is written 
venically ; f}) the stanoaid is bound with a nlLet, as on rhe Kush&n 
coins ; (4) the altar and sprinkling of incense are Kush&n and found 
on Kanishka’s coins; (j) the halo round the king’s head is also 
Kush&n, as well as the crescent to its L According to Allan (Cupfa 
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Cwns, p. 1, XX), ihe crescent is reminiscent of the Greek 0 . 

The Km'. is a downright copy of the late Kushfin Ardochaho 
R«r. Acdochsho is seen seated, facing, on a high-backed throne, 
bolding cornucopia in 1 . arm and hllct in outstretched r. hand. This 
A»iochsho Ra'. not occur on early Kush&n (Kanishka, Huvishka 
or VAsudeva) coins. The back of tbe throne conveyed no meaning 
to the Kush&n engravers or their Gupta copyists who, however, kept 
It up by giving c^y its c. side. 

Anothei iireicvaDt Kushfin feature slavishly copied on Gupui 
coins is the symbol or mooogiw appearinjt on the 1. and probably 
treated as an ornament balancing rhe portion of the back of the 
throne on the r. 

As has been already stated, rhe gradual elimination of these 
foreign features and elements which lost their meaning for the 
Indian public supplies the test by whidi Gupia mimismatic chrono¬ 
logy may be determined. It may also be noted that tbe Sfandari 
indicates the conquered tenitones where the flag of victory was 

P lanted. It is also appropriately associated with the legend 

'ar^kroMdiy 

Chamdra Gupta Coins. Judged the abovectireiion, cheivpe 
of coins known as Chandra Gupta coinage cannot be atttibuteo to 
Chandra Gupta I. If Chandra Gupta I had issued ai^ coin;, they 
should have been, as the earliest Gupta coiits, of the standard type 
as being the closest copy oi the Kush&c oiig^l. No such coiru of 
Chandra Gupta 1 have been discovered. On tbe other band, tbe 
Qumdra Gupta type is more Indianiacd than the Standard type of 
Samudra Gupta, as shown (i) in rhe figure of the queen adoM on 
the Oh. and (a) in the lion taking tbe place of the throne, though 
its dependence on Kush&n technique is seen in traces of the back 
of tbe meaningless throne being stiU kept up. 

Further, tbe goddess seated on a lion fitst appean on the reverse 
of dse Lion-slayer type of Chandra Gupta H coinage. Therefote, 
Chanda Gupra I type should be consickred as the immediate pre¬ 
decessor of this type of coins of Chandra Gupta 11 . 

It may be noted in this connexion that Gupta coins which bear 
most tbe traces of the Kiuh&n throne ace to be taken as both carber 
and of the north where the KushAn prototype u-as more known. 
This applies to tbe Standard and Archer typa. But the types like 
Chandra Gupta I and Battle-axe which show the throne tne least 
must have bm issued in the more sootberiy regions, in tbe original 
Gupta tcfricory where Ardodttfao did not penetrate. Some of the 
foreign elements such as the cornucopia of the throne Rti>. aho thus 
persist late in tbe north, even up to the rime of Kum&ra Gupta I. 
Of these Chandra Gupta coins, the Obv. shows 'Chandia Gupra 1 
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Standing to I., wearing close-fitting coot, trousers, and head-dress, 
ear-rings and armlets, holding m t. hand a ctescent-iopped standard 
bound with fillet, and uith r. hand offering an object, wMcb on some 
corns is dearly a ring, to Kum&radcvt who stands on t. to r., wearing 
loose robe, ear-rings, necklace and armlets, snd tight-fitting head¬ 
dress ; both nimbatc’. *On r. on cither side of the standard, the 
legend ClmJra, or Cl>miragibta\ on I. the legend Ktui^attaA^ or 
^’Ktuunro^ or KuwdrgJM snh*. 

'Ihc shows ‘Goddess seated, facing, on lion couchant to t. 
or 1., bolding fillet in outstretched r. hand and cornuct^a in 1. amt; 
her feet rest on lotus; behind her on 1. aie the tracer of the back of a 
throne on nxtst specimens; border of dots; symbol on 1 . On r. the 
legend Uthchimt^K, 

The significance of this legend may be tindentood in the light 
of the appdlation assumed by Samudra Gupta in the intciiptiiMU 
as a Uthmuwi’dai^tra, showing bow be took pride in bis pemgrre 
on his mother's side and in the indebtedness of the Gupta Empire to 
the Uchebhavi connexion is thus declared on these coins. 

Ibe goddess on litxi must be Durg& Si^i^viiUna whose miglit 
and majnty {taahaimyti) are described gnphically in tlte sacred work 
called (a part of the and who was wor¬ 

shipped according to popular tradition by R&ma on the eve of Ids 
encounter with i&vana. Thus Samudra Gupta became also a dc* 
yotec of Durg& for the success of bis military missions. 

Archer Type. The Qh0. shows 'King standing 1., nimliatc, 
dressed as in Standard npe, holding bow in I. hand, while the r. 
holds arrow, the head ot which rests on ground.; Garuns standard 
on 1 .; beating legend SemttdrA beneath 1 . arm; also the legend **Ap- 
ratiratba viji^ ksbitiik snebaritair (ix avmipctir) iham joyat?* 
f‘UoopposM by hostile diatiots, conquering the earth, he conquers 
heaven oy his g<x>d deeds.”)*. 

The Rn>. shovi's 'Laicshmi seated as on Standard type; symbol 
on 1 .; and legend Apratiratbo}^. 

Battle-axe Type. The Obv. exhibits ‘King standing I., nimbatc, 
wearing close-fitting cap, coat and trousen, ear-rings and necklace, 
and sword, holding banle-axe {ptratu) in 1. band, while r. hand 
rests on r. hip; on 1. bov or Jvarj to r., behind whom is a crescent- 
topped standard; beneath 1 . arm, the let^d {a) Satntaira or {b) Kri 
or KritAnta or {e\ Samuiragtipta-, and "Krilbutapereiur 

" * (“the holder of the battle-axe, the weapon of the 
invinablc god of death (Ya(na), 'tbe unconqueted conqueror of un¬ 
conquered l^gs, achieves victory”]. 

The Rrp. shows 'Goddess Lakshmi, nimbate, seared on throne 
with lotus footstool or lonu, facing, as on Standard type (but in 


oa—a 
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sonic vRciciics, hoidinff lotun in plice of cornucopia); boidex ot dots; 
symbol on I; on t. the legend Kfii^taparaiti3}‘ 

On some varieties, the king on Oiv. docs not i^-ear sword, v^diile 
on Aoi. the cod^s is seated m>t on throne but on lotus {J)aaBi^sttm£)^ 
A deiimtely Indian feature. The goddess is also unmistakably Lak- 
Shml. On some coins, she is seated on throne aitbwt back (thus 
shedding a Kush&n feature) and bolds lotus. 

The dwarf on some coins holds un an object, possibly an um¬ 
brella. The king's menial staff traditionally induded personal 
atttndants marked by physical deformities, such as the (hunch¬ 
back), VSMtma (dwa^, KiriUa {alpaianM, ‘of snuU b^’), 
(dumb), BaJdtra (deaf), ja^a (idiot), and even Amilia (blin^ [sec my 
Cbex^aptpta Aitu/ya ana fits Tims, p. 106]. 

Both the Archer and the Battle-axe types mark on advance in 
their process of Indlanizotion. The unmeaning standard copied 
from the later KushAo coins is replaced in these types by more im- 
derstandable and appropriate objects like the bow, the battle-axe, 
ot a crcsccnt-toppeo standard, and the arrow takes the place of the 
altar. The bow and arrow recall Vishpu Son'i^. 

'Hie Batilc-axc (ype of coins was issued by Samudta Gupta to 
celebrate his conquests in diflerenc directions, proving the mvln- 
dbie might of his arm and justifying his tide as KriiiiUaparain. 
These should therefore belong to the later part of his rugn. 

lUcha Type. The Ohv. shows ‘King standing to 1 ., dressed as 
in preceding types, holding standard surmounted by wh^ {Ciakra) 
in i. hand and sprinkling incense on altar with r. band; legend Kddu 
beneath 1. arm and **KS^69 giA avmtya Jurm^w tfitamair 

jeyaH" (‘OCacha, after conquering me earth, conquers heaven by 
means cn good deeds**)’. 

*11)0 R/p. shows ‘Goddess (Lakhshml) $tan<^ng to 1 ., wearing 
loose robe, htddiog flower in r. band and cornucopia in I. arm; bor¬ 
der of dots; symbol on 1.; or. the legend 
(‘^the exterminator of all kings”)’. 

Some vinedcs show Lakshml standing on lotus. Her husband, 
the god Vishnu, is recalled by Chakra on On. 

Tiger Type. TheO^. shows‘King staadingl., wearing turban, 
waist-cloth, necklace, ear-ricK and arrets, trampling on a tiger 
which Adis backwards .as he mooes it with bow in r. Band, 1 . band 
drawing lx>w back behind ear, on 1. behind tiger, crescent-topped 
standiud as on Battle-axe type; legend ” Vya^oparUJeramti^* * 

The Rsp. shows Goddess (GahgA) standing i. on Aiak^a, nude 
to waist, wearing ear-rings, necklace, anklets and armlets, holding 
locus m 1. hand and r. hand outsttetched empty; on 1. crescent-topped 
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Standard bound with fillet; no symbol; legend Samara- 

Sfptahr\ 

This is a taxe type, of which only four examples are so far 
known. The goddess Gaiiga is introduced to inoicatc Samudra 
Gupu's conquests in the \*a!ley of the Ganges, with its swampy and 
forested regions which were the abode of the royal Bengal ti]^, 
and gave scope to the king’s big gonve hunting. Thus the goddess 
Gai'ig& and the tiger arc aptly associated on these corns. 

Lyrist Type. The Oh. shows ‘King seated, nimbatc, crois- 
-iegged to 1., wearing waist-cloth, dose^tting cap, necklace, cat-rings 
and armlets on hi^-backed couch, playing on lyre or lute (pfnd) 
which lies on his Imecs ; beneath couch is i pedetal or foot-stool 
inscribed Ji; legend 

The Rev. shows ‘Godders nimble, seated to 1. on a wicker stool, 
wearing loose robe, dose-fitting cap, and jewellery, holding fillet in 
outstretched r. hand and cornucopia in I. arm ; l^rdec of docs ; no 
symbol; on r. legend “ '^emMdragi^ta^** ’. The Vvi^ or lyic on the 
Oh. suggests that the goddess on Ktv. is to be taken as Sarasvati 
assodstM with ttnd as me Goddess of Music. 

Both the Tiger and the Lyrist types arc the most Indian of 
'Samudra Gupta’s coinage. The kin^s attitude and dress arc per¬ 
fectly Indian, free from all traces of KusbAn influence. On some 
vanetics of the Lyrist type, the king appears even bare-beaded. The 
goddess on RiP. also sits on the Indian wicker-stool, marking an ori¬ 
ginal devution from the Ardochsho type. She may be taken mote 
appropriately as Sarasvati assodated with Music and Mnd (as 
Ktndpdni) than Lakshml in the absence of lotus on the coin. 

The inscription Si on footstool may be a part of the slogan 
Siddbavn- 

Aivamedha Type. The Oh. shows ‘Horse standing I. before 
a sacrifidal post {jupa)^ ftom which pennons fly over its back; on 
some .'pcciinens a low pedestal bdow; beneath horse the letter Si ; 
legend: "Kiji^rijaly J^itbivim aviisd divam jayat^pntivdrja- 
t^rya)^* (“the king )un«, having gained the earth, conquers 
bav^ with his itresisdble nerotsm’’)’. On one spedmen the read¬ 
ing is njityo’ and on another 'prithiAik vijitya diMn 

Jayafydh^ito-v^Mfedbab’ (D. C Sircar, SeJttl Injcripfiau, p. afiS). 

The Rtr presents ‘the chief-queen (Maldj/H) standing L wear¬ 
ing loose robe and jewellery, hol^g ebeori* over r. shoulder in r. 
hand, J. banging hy her side; on 1. is a sacrificial spear bound with 
fillet; around her a chain (?) extending round spear and cxi some 
spedmens gwd (?) at feet; no symbol; legend '‘Aitemtdbapardk’ 
ramab** ^e tmeen figured hc« must be (^ecn Datth- Daitadcvl, 
mother of Qian^ Gupta II, as meneioned in bis Exan Stone PUkr 
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infcription ^No. 4 of Fleet) anci also ociscr inscxiptloos such as (i) 
Bilsad Stone Pillar jnscripcion of Kumftra Gupta 1 of the year 
^aA.o. 413; (a) Bhitarf Stone Pillar inscription of Skanda Gupta ; 
(5) Bihar Stone Pillar inscription of Skanda Gupta; (4) Bhitail Seal 
inscription of Kum&ra Gupta HI; and (j) N&landft inscription 
of Budha Gupta. 

We mav trace, in conclusion, the progressive Indianization of 
the coinage of Saraudra Gupta by its relevant features and marks 
(technically called lakjbanaj) as given bdow : 

t. llie king’s hea(l><ltess wliich from the start xvas a close-fit- 
ring cap in place of the Kushfln peaked or conical head-dreas. In 
the most Indian of the coins such as the Tiger type, the king wears 
the Indian turban and on some varieties is even bareheaded. 

z. Tie jewellery worn by the king or queen or the goddess is 
Indian, such as ear-ring, necklace, atmlct, or anklet (worn 1 ^ goddess 
on Tiger type). 

). The king wcats the Indian dboti or waist-cloth on both 
Tger- and Lyzist-types. 

4. IntK^ucdon, in place of Ardochsho, of Indian goddess : 

(i) Lakshoni marked by her favourite flou’er, lotus (a) which 
she hcxds in band (as on Battle-Axe type) in place of the Greek and 
foreign object, the cornucopia; (b) which is used as a foot-stool (as 
on Battle-Axe type); (c) on which she is seated (as on some varie¬ 
ties of the Battie-AiK type). Lakshmi on some coins is seated on 
the Indian or wid^ stool (as on Lyrist type ?), or on throne 
without the Kush&n back (as on some varieties of the Battle-Axe 
type). 

(ii) Goddess on lion who is with her feet 

resting on lotus (as on Qitndra Gupta 1 coins). 

(iii) Goddess on Makara (as on Tiger type). 

(iv) Goddess SerasvaiX on the Lyrist type, seated on 
(as on some varieties of the Battle-Axe type). 

Imroduaion of the cmccn on oettain coins (the Chandra 
Gupta 1 and Aivamedha coins). 

6. Gani(fa, vdiide of Vishnu surmounting the standard. 

7. The Indian weapons of war and hunting sudi as Bow and 
Arrow (on Archer type), Sword and Battle-Axe (00 Battle-Axe type) 
which take the place of the Kush&n standard, the arrow taking the 
place of Kush&n altar. 

8. The Dmarf who had a traditional place in the Indian royal 
bousriiold (as seen 00 Battle-Axe type). 

9. The Aivcmtdba type inspired by a speafically Indian con¬ 
ception and insdiution. 

It is interesting to note that there is a design bdiind this variety 
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in typtt of Simudr* Gupta’s coinage. The fi^rc of Gartt^a intro¬ 
duced for the first time on the Oh. of Stan^d ^pc, b^tg the 
Tcbicle of Vishnu, su^ests Lakshml as the appropriate goddess on 
the R#y. The icgcndocscribing Samudra Gupta as the hero of 
hundred of battles on the Oh. suggests the title of Par^^amith oa 
theR/S’, for it is to his par6kreaa or prowess that he owed Itis 
victodes- Similarly, on Archer type, both Gatuda and Lakshmt go 
togethet as associates of Vishi;iu while the word of its legend 
Aprattratbalt is picked up and carried forward to the Krp. as the 
royal title by itself. On the Chandra Gum coins, as has been already 
noticed, the iigucc of Kurniradm on tnc Oh. calls for the legend 
with whom she is connected, to appear on the Rrr. 
Its meaxung may be further understood in the light of the appella¬ 
tion appllM to Samudra Gupta in some of the inscriptions, viz., 
ijebcbhavida$tk::ra. Tlie Gupca emperors took pride in their mater¬ 
nal pedigree to which they owed $o much. On the Battle-Axe 
type, the term Kxit&n/a^aifih of the Obv. legcrxl is adopted as a 
new royal title on the Kra. On the Tiger type, as already pointed 
out, the tiger as tlw denizen of the forests tu the Gangctic valley 
directly suggests the allied figure of Gaii^ Makaravai/and on the 
Rttf. and the appropriate royal title, Vyd^abaraMramah. On the 
same princiole, on Lvrist typ^ the Vii^ on Opp. points to Goddess 
Saraspa/t on RiP. and not to lurJubpA as taken by Allan. There is, 
accordingly, no trace of lotus to point to Laksbini on the Rrr. 
Lastly, on the Atpomtiba type, the ceremony of hoise-sacrificc de¬ 
picted on Oh. inet'itably requires its a<«odation with the Queen or 
Mabisbi whose figure is, accordingly, brought up on the R/ir. to com¬ 
plete the picture. The le^d on the coin is inspired by the subject 
It depicts. Its key-word is Aftrat/po/^Pi/yah denoting the unoppos¬ 
ed career of the conqueror who is appropriately dcsignateo as 
AipamiibaparaAramab. 

A recent find of ii Gupta gold coins in the Holkar State in¬ 
cludes a coin of Samudra Gupta's Standard type bearing on Rev. the 
ain^lar legend: 6ri ViKramab (/earao/ oj tbt l^umismat'u Sedtty 

pj Ipdia, V. I j6). 

The Emperor. Glimpses of the many-sided genius and charac¬ 
ter of Samudra Gupta ace given both by his inscriptions and coins. 

Ruler. As a ruler, he was known for his vigorous and resolute 
government aptly described as pratha^-iAsanp in the inscription. 

Conqueror. As a conqueror, he was not moved by a lust for 
conquest or annexation for its own sake. He was at once a Di^ 
ptjfTfi and a Dbermapij<^ in accordance with circurmtances. m 
could not tol^te the independence of his neighbouring States, the 
many petty kingdoms whiM threatened the unity and peace of the 
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country, his 6ist conocrn and consideration. He consecrated his 
military power to the supreme mitsion of unifying the country 
{bdbmCyt^esera-^ijarantbaiiAha^). Therefore, the petty States 
of Aiy&varta weic annexed by him, as we have already seen. But 
he had a diiTcrcot policy in rapect of other States which were not 
such sources of trouble, the States on the frontlets of his dominion 
or situated at a distance. Some of these he conquered only to liberate 
on terms of peaceful ncighbourlinesi and acknowledgement ol his 
paramount sovereignty. He worked for an international system of 
brotherhood and peace replacing that of violence, war, and aggres* 
sioQ. ‘fhat is why his reputation spread abroad as one who van¬ 
quished king, udiom he reinstated in their kingdoms is a new order 
<u peaceful partnership. The expression used in the inscription 
is very appropriate and forceful: Antkahbrasbta’r&lya-ti/samiar^a’ 
‘restoring many a kingdom that was destroyed 
{bbreJota^ and t^ssty that was exterminated {ittsamuy ; recalling 
the earlier expression hbrajbta~raffapr»ti4b^b6fMMa applied to Ruct 
tad&man I m the Gimar inscription A.D. i)o; corresponding to the 
poet K&lidisa's desccipdon of the Dbermmjayi : 'Gribita-prafinntk- 
sa JicrmoDijt^ irr^pd^’, suggesting the words of the inscrip¬ 
tion g^abtn%a-m(Mba~enj^aba. It is ratther stated that Samudra 
Gupta restored to many (tfiuia) vanquished {njita) kings not merely 
their liberties but also their properties {ribbatM-pratyarpatyt) and 
kept his officers {ynhaptmube^ constantly employed imtja-yya 
Pftta) on this difficult work of restitution. 

Warrior. AU his conquests the king achieved by his personal 
prowess and fighting in the front-line as a soldier i^amff&msbtr 
tpebbina'pijitdb^. He was a fearless fighter, possessed of 'me dash 
and drive of a tirar’ {ry6gkra-pariiJeramaiy)y me hero of a bundled 
battles {samaralat<^ which left oo his b<^ their scan (vrurui^ as 
marks of decoration (p^bS) and beauty (W/i), scars of >^cus 
kinds caused by dificrent weapons of war (praburarfa\ such as ptirafu 
(bactle>4xe), iora (arrow), iaiJiti (spear), (spike), priUa (barbed 
dart), tui (sword), tomara (iron club), bbhdlpbla (javeun for thiow- 

arrows of iron), fldrdr&7 (iron arrow) and paitaitika (scimitar) 
The king depended, indeed, on his petsooid heroism as his only ally 
{svabbigabeJa-pariUeroMaiMa-haiHibcib)- Unable to stand his might 
{viryattpptab). Kings offered him submiision {iaranamup^igatb^. 
His might knew no bounds {iiA>tlo<ijtabab$airya). The Eran stone 
imeripaon describes him as ‘phased of prowess which was invin¬ 
cible’ {apraiivQrjm'vytijy). This epithet is repeated on his Aiva- 
medha coins, as noePd ^x>ve. 

Philanthropist. Yet under his iron coat of mail was always 
beating a soft heart full of compassion (o/rM&oarpd) 
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fot those who deserred it by their humility (avana/j), and r^rd 
for him (hliaktf), for the lowly {Jtripa^), the pmr {d\;ui)y the as¬ 
tute {aitatba), and the afflicted (d/iev), for the relief (atd&w^ne) of 
whom he coostaotly worried himself {mcattradlksh^'Kpa^tma- 
Mtuah). He is a shining {saMiJSa) imaj^e {vigralmoM) oS philaa- 
thropiy {lokaMff-aba) which showed itself in his vast dharities» such 
as ‘gifts of hundred of thousands of cows’. These charities came 
out of his wealth which was lawfully acquired {n&yd^ta in No. 4 
of Fleet) and not ill-gotten, the product of plunder. 

Superman. His many actions were, indeed, those of a super¬ 
man, and not of an ordinary mortal {amaama-sadxUi), of a god among 
men who is beyond comptehension {fitbintyapMrnsba)^ one who is 
only a nun {mwtuslkt) by form in having to aa according to the 
customs and OMventioas governing this life (Jokasaru^kriy^" 
viSb&tiaitAtrem^sbd). Otherwise, he is the equal of the ^ds : Kubeca 
m wealth; Vanina in justice; India by power; invinciUe like Antika 
(Yama); a Brihaspati in sharp and penetrating intellect (juiitimda- 
^bam^l ^; the hope {udtyaS of the good (jdoMv), and the dcstnic- 
don {prali^ of the wicked {asSAbn). 

Poet. Hanshej^a also extols the viitues of hii cliief as a man 
of letter s , and as a poet. Vl'ith a mind full of bUss 
he was fit for the company of the sages {prajttaamhaiyffcbita ); a. 
master of the inner meaning of the 6istras. He gathered at 

his court the Uteiaiy masters {bnabag^ta) by whose judgements 
{ffma^) he was able to check (^/o) those compositions wluch 
were against PtrvJdikt) the spirit (irf) of true pMtry (safk&m). 
He himself composed a large volume of poetry {oohikavitS) wmaa 
appealed to all for its dear {spbn^) meamng and brought him fame 
(etr/i). He ruled in the ledm of letters {vidJvallcJu) as in that of 
politics, enjoying another kingdom of fiunc (J&rtinjya). He revived 
the extinct title of Kavirt^e, 'the prince of p<^s\ by hss many poeti¬ 
cal works {antkaJeiiyakr^bbU^j which might serve even as sources 
of livelihood to learned men by virtue <h their quality and popu¬ 
larity {vidiNg~jaitop<^iya). 

He was also the refuge of religion {dbarmapracbirabaiidbei^ 
into the deepest truths of which his Teaming penetrated {mdnsb- 
yaih M/vebbt^. 

The ^^at^/u■^r^-M^kJtalpe characterizes Samudra Gupta as ‘a 
superman, ever vigilant, unmindful about himself, unmindful alxioc 
the hereafter*. 

lastly, we may note chat Samudra Gupta's adiievemeots and 
charaaer, his wot^ and worth, are very well summed up in the 
Btlsad Stone Pillar inscnptioc c^ his son's successor, Kum&ra Gupta 
I, as follows : San/m-r^Ubbetti/b Prifhiiydmapratintbasya ehatunida- 
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^blsalil&tfaditayitias<hDljeitada VamxtndnuifaJu stMo^ KrU&Hteparai(^ 
i^jagiHimka^fhira^ketipraAtjya cbiro/Jaimi^Mt£Abarttii\. Tliis 
ebatactematiofl of SamudrR Gupta was standaidiacd and is also 
repeated in several later inscriptions sucli as Bhitail and Bihar Stone 
Pillar inscriptions of Skanda Gupta and partly in the Bhitan Seal 
inaenprion ^ Kum&ra Gupta III. 

In conclusion, we may brin^ together the nnany epithets applied 
to him in inscriptions on coins whi^ aptly point to the many sides 
of lus complex character and personality. Some of these have been 
alrei^ noticed. The epigraphic cpitliets are: Amaiuga, 

Af/iiitiya-pmisbd, SMkbamatu^, SneUrita, Kafirytt, 
spro^tbt^ and ParUkraMi&iihi. The numismatic appellanons 
suggested by eke legends are: Aprattrathoy Kri/i^upantif^, Sttmt- 
r^ofbtbdittd^ yy6^ap«rdJknmo, AhamnibaparAkrama, Aprati- 
06fyM~i^/pa, Pt/rAJkramdhJka, Samartiafavifaiapiji^, Jitdripurat AJi/a^ 
A/J/ar^arit^'$/ab ‘('the unconquered conqueror of unconquered 
kings'), }^Jaabir6Ja and Alabdrd/dJ/urAJa-Jirt. 



A NOTE ON VAKATAKA HISTORY 


V AIcfl^ alca bistOTT hfts been recently placed on a satisfactory 
footing by Prindpu V. V. Mxrashi in Hydtr^aJ Arehato/t^ra/ 
Mtmoir No. 14 on the basis of a rc-read)ng or the V&k&taka inscrip* 
tion in Cave XVI at Aja^ in the light of the new data furnished in 
the ncwly-discoveted l^im copperplate grant which was issued by 
the VlUcMaka king VindhyaAakti 11 («Vindhyasena) at his capital 
csdied Vacsagulma (vioodm B&sim, the headquarters of a fo/nq in 
AkoJ& district). 

These inscriptions contain many names of V&k&raka kings wliose 
telationsbip? to tWir genealogical lists have been the source of rnoch 
confusion and controversy. Pnndpal Mirashi has sought m solve 
die diflkulder by sug^tiog that V&k&taka history had ^lit up into 
two brandies with s^tate histories, the mixing up or whicn has 
created confusion. The separation seems to have taken place after 
Pravarasena I, the son and successov of the founder of the dynasty, 
Vindhyaiakti I. 

As the ?tronas tell us, Pravarasena I had four sons who, after 
his death, divided his vast kingdom among themselves. The eldest 
son GautaMputra predcccasea his father because in none of the 
coppcr*plate charters mentioning his name 1$ the usual epithet 
Vaka^Jeamik MehUrd^ applied to him. His son, Kudtasena I, there¬ 
fore, succeeded Pravarasena I, and founded the northern branch of 
the dynasty ruling over northern Berar and the western districts of 
M.P. where are found their inscriptions. For instance, an inscription 
of Rudrasena I has been found at Deotek in the Ch^d& distna of 
M.P., while copper-pUtc» of his great-grandson, Piavaiasenall, record 

g ifts of land m the dutriccs of Amiaoti, Wardfaa, Nagpur, Bccul, 
han^&rA and B&l&gh&t- At first, the capital of oranefa was 
! Nandivardhona as mentioned in the Poona plates of Pi^h&vatigupt& 

(El.^ XV. 39 f.) and the Belor& {EL XXTv, a6o f.) and KotMtaka 
^ {,E^ grants of her son Pravarvena II. Pravarasena T 1 changed the 

capital to die city founded by him and called Pravarapuia. 
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The genealogy of this aorrhem braoefa of the V&kfitsitR dj-nastf 
majr be thus presented : 

Vindbyaiaktl I 
Son Pravamcna I 


(Son Gftutaimputra) 

Son Rudrascos 1 

.1 . 

Son Pritbivuhept I 

Son Rudrasena 11 {martiod to PiahhAvadguptft^ 
daughtet of emperor Chandra Gupta II) 

Son Pravtcashena n 

1 

Son Narendrasena 

1 

Son PriduTisbe^a n 

'The genealogy of tbe other bianch of the dynasty which may* 
be called the Vatsagulma b^ch will be as irllows: 

Vindhya^ti I 
Son Prairara- ena I 
Son Sarvasena 

Son Vindhyaseoa (■'Vindhyaiakd U) 

Son Ptavarasena 11 
Son (whose name is lost) 

Son Devasena 

I 

Son Harisbem 

It is to be noted that tbe name Sarvasena has been taken ttom 
die B&sim plate which mentions him as a son and successor of 
Ptavarasena 1 . The name cannot be traced in the Ajai^ record 
but has been restored by Prindpal Miiashi on the ground that it is 
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suggested by the phrases Jifa-Sariwtmh in accordance with the 
epigraphist’s use tx jamakaj. 

So far, only five inscriptions of this family have been known : 
^j) B&sim plates of Vindhyaiakti 11 ; (a) a fngmentary copper-^ate 
inscription of Devasena; (}) inscription in A}an(i Cave XVI <A bis 
minister VaiAhadeva; and (;) inscription Vaiihadcva in Ghator* 
kacha Cave near Aja^^ 

The date of Rudrasena U as the son-in-law of Chandra Gupta 11 
gives a clue to the V&kft^ka chronology. Vindh^aJeti ll and 
Pravarasena II may be taken to be contemporaries of i^ithivI&hcQa 1 
and Ruitasena II of the other branch. Tnus the tei^ of Vindhya-. 
Aakti n may be taken to have closed by a.d. 400 . His predecessors 
are given i^ormally long rei^s by the Pur&nAS, while the Bftsim 
places mention the 37th year m the reign fA Vindh3raAakti H. Thus 
we may assume a perioo of 130 years at the least for the reigns of 
the four kings from Viadbya 4 akti 1 to Viadh3raiakti U and the date 
Aj>. a50 for the foundation of V&k&taka 1 dynasn by VindhyaSakti I. 
Granting too years for the four successors of Vindhya&akti H, the 
last of die dvnasty, Haxisheiia, may be taken to have ruled between 
A.D. 47J and foo. It may be noted that, on architectural grounds. 
Cave XVI of A)a^ is also assigned to a.d. 500 by Fergusson and 
Burgess. 

The inscription of this Cave mentions among the conquests of 
Harishena the following oounccies : Kuntala, bttween the Bhlm& 
and Vedavaa, comprising the Kanarese discacts of Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies and Mysore state, and also perhaps a part of 
Mahfixftsbtra with Vidarbha, with its capital at Pratishth/^a (Paithan 
in hazam’s Dominion) on the God&van (page 9, footnotes, of Princi- 

e al Mirashi’s Mmarr); Avanti, western Malwa, with its capital 
^jjain; Kalinga, between the Mah&nadi and God&vais on the east 
coast; Koiala or Daksbina Ko&ala, corresponding to modem Chhatis- 
^h and adjoining pans of the Eastern State Agency; Ttikfi^a, 
located in Apar&ota or North Konkan and compri^g the country 
to the west of Nftsik (ibid, p. to); between the M&hl and Tipci, 

comprising central and southern Gujerat; and Andhra to the south, 
of the Gc^vad. 
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Date. His dates may be deduced from a number of dared in- 
scriprions discovered for bis reign. Tbe fine of these is the Madi^ 
Pillar inscription of g.b. 6i*a.o. 580 ( Ul. XXJQ. The inscripti^ 
has some sienificant words read by Dt. D. C Sircar {StUet huerip' 
tions, I. 170; ts 'MaIjar{U&‘K:^&^r 6 Ja-~ 6 rX — Cbaiulrag^ta^ vi/aya' 
riij)ihsa'm 9 atsen-pa 9 abcm€, showing that his inscription dated 
G.E 61 {samjMhart tkojliojl^) wa? issued in the fifth year of t^ 
reign of Chandra Gupta U. His reign, therefore, commenced in 
G.e. 6t— 5sG.E. ;6=aA.D. 575. This insedpdon is important as men- 
tionifw the earliest date of the Gupta era which may be taken to be 
as defmed by Alberuni in his statement that 'the epo^ of the Guptas 
iUs 241 years later than kaka~kAla\ i.e., in A.D. 78 + 241 ^)t 9 
(Sachau, Albermi, India, 11 . 7). 


The second dated insedption oS bis reign is the Udayagiri Ca>^ 
inscription of Gupta year 82 ^ a.d. 40:, which was issued by his 
feudatory* belonging to the Sanak&nika fiunily. 

The third is the Sifichi Stone inscription of Gupta > ear 93 = 
A.D. 412 issued by Amrakfirdava who seems to have a Minister 
of Chandra Gupta D ‘to whose favour {prasdja) he owes the 
fulfilment of the ob)ea of his life {apy^fa:;tKfa'SaMkakti), and 
who war the hero of many a battle’. (Heet No. 6). 

The fourth inscription is the Gadhwa Stone insenprioo of Gu^ 
year 88«>a.d. 407. Parts of the inscription are lost including Qiaoora 
Gupta’s name, but that it belonged to his reign may be taken for 
granted both fiom the dace and his titles, Paramabbdffpata and 
Mabdrd/adbir^a sdll preserved. 

The date of Chandra Gupta 11 may also be inferred from that 
of his silver coins whidi he bad issued after his conq^ts of 
Sur&sh^ and modelled on the coins of its previous nuers, the 
Kshacrapas. It will appear that the latest coins of the western 
Ksbaenpas, those of Rudra Simba Ul, are of the Saka year 310 e 
A.D. 388. The earliest date of the K^atiapa coins as restruck by 
Chandra Gupta II is 90 + X (Gupta Era) 'm a.d. 409 (410). 

Name. Chandra Gupta U appears to have several names.. The 
name Dtpari^a is given to him in SAflchl inscription (Fleet, No. 3). 
A V&kA4aka inscription mentions Prabli&vatigimifl as the daughter 
of Devi^pta and Kuberan&gft and describes Deva^pta as Maid- 
rijadhiraja. udule the Riddhaputa grants of Queen raoh&vatiguptft 
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mention her father's name a$ Qiandra Gupta II. This shows that 
Devagupta is another name of Chandra Gupta. The grant of 
V&kJUaka king Pravarasena II also mentions nis matemiu grand¬ 
father as Chandra Gupta 11 and Devagupta. It also appears that 
Chandra Gupta had a third name, DevS'^rf, as used on hi; Archer- 
and Couch-type of coins. 

Nomination. The Eran Stone inscription of Samudta Gupta 
(Fleet, No. a) rrfen to the 'many sons and grandsons’ of Samuia 
Gupta, while the Mathui& Stone insetiptioo of Chandra Gupta II 
(Fleet, No. 4) states that he was chosen tor the thtone our of all his 
sons {/jt‘Parigrii/itetia) by Samudra Gupta. The same fact is repeat¬ 
ed in the Bihat and Bhitail Stone Pillar inscriptions of Skanda Gupta 
(Fleet, Nos. 11 and tj), where the phrase is used in 

respect of Chandra Gupta 11 . Chanara Gupta U has also Ixen des¬ 
cribed as the sat-Jmfra of his father in the Marhuri Pillar inscription 
of year 61. The tepeudon of this fact of Chandta Gupta 11 being 
deliberately preferred for the throne to all his sons by Samudra Gupta 
shows that it was in outstanding fact in Gupta history, and should, 
therefore, dispose of the theory b^ed on certain later texts and tnuii- 
tioof that the immediate successor of Samudra Gupta was another 
son of his, known as RAma Gupta. The inscriptions shut out the 
supposition that there was another Gupta king between Samudra 
Gupta and Chandra Gupta IT. Samudra Gupta in hict pays to his 
son the same compliment as was paid to him by hb father who ac¬ 
claimed him before all his kinsmen {ptljaktdaja) ar the 6rtest to 
succeed him 00 (he throne. These refetences iwe out room for any 
other king lacking hts predecessor’s nomination for tbc throne. 

Family. His mother, the wife of Samudta Gupta, is called 
Datti in the Eran inscripttoo and DattaJtA in the .\!athu(ft Stone 
inscription, as also Bilsad Stone Pillar inscription of KumAra Gupta J, 
Bihar and Bhitan Stone Pillar inscriptions of Skanda Gupta, wi^ 
the title Mohidm. 

Chandta Gupta had at least two wives, named Dhruvadevi and 
KubetanAgA. Dnruvadevi is mentioned in three Gupta inscriptioos 
(Nos. to, IX and 1 j of Fleet) in which she is describe as MahAdc^ 
and as the mother of Prince KumAra Gupta 1 . One of the seals found 
at VaiiAll describes it to be of ’Mahfidevt DhruvasvAminl, ween of 
MahArAjAdhirija Chandra Gupta II, and mother of MahirAja 6ovinda 
Gupta’. DhtuvasvAmim of thb is no other than I^ruvade\i of 
oth« inscriptions. As already stated. Queen kuberanAgA is known 
as the mother of Chandra Gupta’s daughter, PtabhAvatiguptA, and 
as bom of NAga family {N&^-KnUsoMbutS) in the Poona Copper¬ 
plate inscription of PrabhAvatiguptA ( £/, Xv, p. 41 f). 

This VAkAtaka matrimonial alliance biou^t to the Gupta 
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(knuiy several nfishoon and extended pt^Itical influence. This will 
be clor firom VAkd^aka history. 

Sainudra Gupta, as already stated, had deflated the V&kiluka 
kin^^ Rudradeva, i.e., Rudrasena I (a.u. 344-48) who had to cede to 
him (he eastern part of VAkAtaka territory (Bundclkhand), leaving 
room for its expansion towards the west. V&k&(aka power was very 
extended In the next king Pyithivtshe^ I by ^ conquests in 
Central India and the Deccan including Kuntala. This increase of 
V&kAsaka power led Chandra Gupta to seek its alliance by marry¬ 
ing his dau^cer PrabhAvadeuptA to Rudrasena U, son of I^ithivl* 
fhe^ I. *^0 result was that VAkAsaka politics came under the 
influence of the Gupta empire. The chan^ is intUcated in certain 
literary texts and inscriptions. Prithivishc^ I had a long rci^ fup 
to f. A.D. 373). But Prithivtshena’s son, Rudrasena II, the son-in-law 
of Chandn Gupta, had a sheet one followed by the regency of his 
daughter and its control by himself. As seated by the commentator 
of the PtAkyita KAvva, Stfubendba, Chandra Gupta’s grandson, 
Pravaraseoa II, was in ms court, and composed aTvork which under¬ 
went revision at the hands of KAlidAsa at the instance of ViktamA- 
ditya. Thir tradition makes Chandra Gupta U VjkramAditya, 
KA^dis^ and Pravarasena 11 VAkMaka, contemporaries. Again, 
Bhoji, in lus Srihg^aprakHat has a verte which is ascribed 
to KAlidAsa who is said to have made a report to the Gupta emperor 
on the luxurious life at the court of the X^rd of Kuntala who must 
have been his grandson Pravarasena II. The embassy of KAlidAsa 
to the Kuntala court is also referred to as Ktmtaltivera-^iatitya in 
Kshemendta’s Ambitja-VUbdra. The Pattan plates of Pravarasena II 
also mention a KAlidAsa as the writer of that record. These references 
do not, however, settle the point whether the KAlidAsa they mendon 
was the gtesu poet, but they establish Gupta contact with Kuntala, 
which was brought on by the regency administration of Queen 
PcabhAvatiguptA Mcking her father’s iotervenuon which was further 
increased under the inemcient rule of her son given to a life of luxury 
and poetical pcc-occupation. 

Gupta contact with Kuntala it further attested by the TAlgunda 
Pillar inscription which states that a Kadamba king of Vaijayanti 
in Kuntala (Kanatese country) gave his daughters in mamage to 
Gupta and other kings. It seems that the Kadamba king KAkus- 
thavarman married his daughter to KumAra <^pta (or to his son). 
Some mediaeval chlefli of Kuntala trace thdr lineage to Chandra 
Gupu. Several grants of the Westetn GaAgas indicate that KAkustha- 
varman is to be assigned to a.d. 435*47} iDandekar, Hisloiy oj tbt 
Guptas, pp. 87-91; Raychaudhuri, Pclitieai History, p. 475, notes). 

Events. The most important event of bis reign Is his conquest 
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of Western Malwa tnA Sautishtta (Kathiawad) whidi were under 
tbctulcofSaka satraps. Xc would appear &oin the Eran stoneinsetip' 
uon of Samudra Gupta that Eastern Malwa had already passed under 
the rule of the Guptas. Airikina (Eran) was the dey situated in a 
sub-division of modem Saugor district of M.P. and is described in 
the inscription as the city of Samudra Gupta’s own enjoyment 
(svabdegoMira). Eastern Malwa must have been the uaiie of 
Chandra Gupta’s op^tions against the Saka Kingdom in Western 
India. The udayagiri Cave inscription of Qiandra Gupta II which 
is not dated like the other inscriptions in the same cave describes 
how the king came to that place in Eastern Malwa in penon in pur¬ 
suit of his programme of world conquest 

and with him came his Minister (^aebiv^ named Virasena ^ba 
bailing from the city of Pdtalipurra. Tt is also stared that Chandra 
Gupta n who is described as the royal sage (rS/arjlM) appointed 
Vtraaena as bis Minister for Peace ana War. T^ other U^yagiri 
Cave inscription (Fleet, No. }) of Gupta vear 82 »a.d. 401 indiates 
bow the chief of Sanak&ntka tribe (near Bhilsa) was acknowledging 
Chandra Gupta II as hJs liege-lord jCbm^appfa-pdJivmdlr^'). 
The S&fichl inscription (Fleet, No. 5) of Gupta year ptasA.o. 4xztlso 
shows how Chandra Gupta’s authority was very w^ cstaMished in 
that region, adounistcred by his officer called Amrakftrddava known 
for his ‘victories in many battles*. These inscripuoos show the 
successive steps in the advance of Gupta power towards the west. 
This advance was materially aided by Chandra Gupta’s alliance 
with the Vftk&taka king whose geograpbiol position could affie^ 
movements to its north against me Staa Satrapies of Gujarat and 
Stir&shtra. 

. The actual conquest of these 6aka territories is proved by bis 
coins. Ar has been already stated, the latest coins the western 
Kshattapas are not later than a.d. 388, while the earliest coins of 
Chandra Gupta U in this region are not earlier than a.d. 409. It was 
thus by a praraaed war of about twenty years that Gupu power 
was extenoed up 10 the western sea. Although Chandra Gupta II 
modelled his couu^e, which was m silver, cm that of the Kahatrapas, 
he was carefol to impress upon it marks of his conquest. The Oiv. 
of the coins docs not show any change. It still shows the king’s bead 
with traces of Greek insenption appearing as befoie w& date 
bdund, but on the Ktp. the place of tlic Chaitya is taken by the spe¬ 
cific Gupta emblem of Garuda along with the Gupta Jegena, Parama- 
kbagavata. 

There is also a piece of litera^ evidence pointing to the victory 
of Qiandra Gupta li against the Saka king in Bfioa’s HarJbtebdhta, 
where it is stated how Chandra Gupta *in the disguise of a woman 
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coveted by the lustful Saka king, had killed him on the spot at his 
own capital’. 

Ministers. Chandra Gupta had a number of able Ministers who 
are thus mentioned in hia inscriptions : 

(i) A chief (,Ma/fdr^a) of the Sanak&nika family who served 

Chandra Gi^a as his ovetlotd (h^barujadbir^a) 
as stated in the Udayagiri Vaishnava Cave inscription of year 8a. 
He must have been one of the Governors in charge of P^s or eastern 
Malwa conquered by Samudra Gupta, and visited by Qandra Gupta 
as the place of preparation for his expedition towards the west. 

(a) Amrak&rddava, hailing from Sukuli-dcla and associated 
with the Mahkvih&ra of KAkan&da>bosa (old name of S&fichl) to 
which he gave an endowment out of his abundance which he owed 
to the patronage {prasHOa) of the king whom he loyally served by 
fighting and winning his many battles, as stated in the SAAch! Stone 
insciipuon of year 95. 

()) fi&ba Vitasena, hailing from P&pdiMtr^ who was Chandra 
Gupu’s Minister for Peace and Wtu (faii^^ngreha) by hereditaty 
right {oftt^pr&pta-s&fbiiyi/), and thus accompanied the king on his 
far-rei^ng muitary expeditions, as stated m a second l^yagiri 
fiaiva Cave loscripuon. 

(4) fiikharasv&mi who is described as a Councillor (MMfri) of 
Mah&^jftdhirAja Chandra Gupta U, with the tide of Kmardfitya^ 
in an inscription on a stone /in^ found at Karmad&^da in the 
Fyzabad district, of the Gupta year iiyaA.D. 4}6 and belonging to 
the reign of Kumira Gupta I (£ 7 . X, 71-72). 

(j) Mahir&ja fin Govindi Gupta, a son of emperor Chandra 
Gupta n, who appears to have been the Governor of tlie province 
odled Tln’bhuJkfi with its headquarters at VaiMb, from the seal 
issued him and discoveted by Bloch at Basl^h (ASR^ 

pp. 101-20). It appears that Govinda Gupta is also mentioneo in 
the newly discovoM Mandasot inscription of the M&lava-Vikrama 
year 524^Xr/, Annual Report, 1922-2}, p iSysHf. XIX, App. No. 7). 

Administrative Offices. The excavations carried out at Bas&rh 
(anaent Vaii&ll) kw Bloch brought to light numerous clay seals 
which were issued by Prince Govinda Gupta, the various officials of 
his administration, and the prominent dtixens and communities of 
bis Province. Th^ mention the following offices or officials: 

(1) KjoffiramatjaJbiJkarAru, office of the Prince’s Mbistcis. 

Ifie officer Kumirima^ is given the curious tide of Ywar^Jt a 
title that is repeated on another seal and coupled with another 
significant title, as the chief of the Prince’s Ministets; 

(2) Balidbikarona, of^ of the Head of the Army, who also 
bears me dtle of Ywaraja and Bba^aJu ; 
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(3) Ranakbdn^odbiJkaraita; the Military Ex^equcr; 

U) Da^phi 6 dbikararui, office of the Chief of the Police; 
lO Vi/ujaHra, Chief Cmgor; 

Mabdipratibvo, Chief Chamberlain ; 

<71 Talavara, luncettam); 
f B) Maia/ian^aiuyaMa, Oief Juctice; 

(9^ Vimya/iliti-S'tb&paka, Minister for Law and Order ; 
fio) Blufditupa//, Head of the Infantry and Cavalry ; 

(11) UpariJka^ Governor of the Province^ as in 7 \rabiiitk/i-iiparika’ 
adbikarana. 

It may be noted that the terms &n-paromabba^eMa-p&Aya 
and YmeH^A-p&iiya as used on these Seals for the officer calm 
Kumaramaiya indicate the Chief Minister in wailing on the King 
and the Crown Prince respectively. 

The office of the District Officer of Vai^i is called VaiUh- 
edhtib^hiMS-aSikareiM. The City of Udin&kflpa was governed by 
the Committee or Municipality called Pariraad. The monastery 
(Vibdra) of KAkan&dabota was governed by the Afya-Saikgfia and 
also an Assembly of Five called Pauhe-Mtr^li (Fleet, No. 0 ' 
Guilds. A large number of these seals was issued by the 
Nigimtu or guilds o? different classes of economic interest. These 
were of Bankets {Snsbtbu, modem Sifhj\ Traders {Sartbavibas) and 
Craftsmen (KttlHw). These Guilds functioned like Chamben of 
Commerce of mod^ times. Many seals were issued jointly by these 
three classes of guilds as shown in their legend 6 Ttjb^^SSribo»dba‘ 
KjdiJea-Nigfimo, or by two, as in (he legend Snsb^/i-KMlika-Nigama. 
The Armans' j^lds bear an appropriate ^mbol, a money^est 
[See my Leal Cjwemmtii/ in Ancient India {p:dot 6 ) pp. tti>3]. 

Some of these Corporations operated as Banks of those days. 
The Afyn-StcMg/nt in charge of the sn-MebUeih&ra of Kikanidabofa 
receives a donation in of aj dvtSraj to be kqit to permanent 
deposit with the Satnglm w'ith the stipulation that the money will 
be held by it as a mut-fund, out of the interest of which provision 
will be made for feeding daily five bbiJksbtu and for burning a lamp 
in the Rntnagriba (probably the SiH^ as the abode of ^ three 
Ratnas or jewels, via., the Rnddha, the Dbarma and the Samglto) in 
the great Viiara, ’u long as the moon and the sun exist* (Fleet, 

0 . The Samgba is here thus funaionlng as a bank of deposit and 
also as a trustee, holding in safe custody, and in perpetuity, a fund 
in aid of the bmefictaries fixed by the donor, while keeping the 
corpus of the donation intact. A similar eransaction is indicated in 
the Gadhwa Stone inscription of Gupta year 88 (Fleet, No. 7). 

Administrative Divisions. The empire was divided into con¬ 
venient administrative units. The largest unit was the Province 
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called Dtia\ t.g. Sukuli^Dtia (Fleet No. 5)., The Proviace was al«o 
called a e.g. Tirt-Biiik/t ia a Ba^h Seal icsciipnon. A 

Province again was made up of divi&ions which were called Pradtias 
or yitbajuu, e.g., Airikhyi’Praikiti (Fleet, No. a). 


Religion. Tl>e Gupta empire treated all religions equally. The 
raodpal rebjgions of the times were VaishnavUm, daivism and 
Buddnisn). Permanent benefactions in support of each of these 
religions were encouraged by the State. The Gupta emperors them¬ 
selves u'crc orthodox Hindus. Chandra Gupta tl takes the title of 
ParambbUgivata which is a Vaishnava title (Fleet, No. 4). No. 5 
of Fleet rtiers to the grant bv a prominent Minister ol Chandra 
Gupta 11 of a village, or an allotment of land, called Isvarav&saka, 
ana a sum of money to the Community of Buddhirt Monks called 
Arya-^a^g})* belonging to the great y/ 6 dra at K&kanAdabot& 
(^chl). As the c&nor was a Buddhist, he does not apply to 
Uandra Gupta hU usual epithet of 'Paramahba^pata', *the sincerest 
devotee of Vishpu'. One of the Udayagid Caves be^ an inscrip¬ 
tion of another Minister of Chandra Gupta 11 who was a devotra 
^aiva. It records that the cave was excavated as a temple of the 
god Sambbu or fiiva (Fleet No. 6). It also naturally omits as irrele- 
vsnt the mention of the king as a Paramabbdgavata. The other 
Udayagiri Cave which bears the dated insciipdon of Gupta year 82 
appears to be a Vaishaava Cave (Fleet, p. 23) ficom itr sculptures 
representing the figures of (i) thr four-armed Vishnu with his two 
wives and (i) ^ twenre-aimed goddess who might be Lakshm!. The 
'Gadhwa Stone inscription of Gupta year 88 repeats the title of 
Paramabbag/ntttia for Chandra Gupta IT, because it is a Brahminical 
inscription. The inscription is very much mutilated, but the frag¬ 
ments that remain record two gifts of to diMroj ea^ as contribu¬ 
tions in aid of a Brahminical irsotutioa, a perpet^ alms-house or 
a charitable hall (Sadd-jo/irt) for its Bndiinin residents. This glR 
shows that the religious sense of the people encouraged endowments 
of social srevice as a form of worshipping God through service of 
man. 


The Mathiir& Pillar inscription of a.d. 380 testifies to an ol&hooc 
of daivism, the Sea of Maheivaras, fiourisl^g at Mathui& under the 
teacher named Udit&ch&tya. In the inscription ,he mentioof as his 
preceding teachers Kapila-vimala, Upamita-vimala, and ParUara 
trom whom he is thus rourth in descent {Bbapwai-Pardiardt ebahtr- 
tbtne). He also describes hims^ as being tenth m descent from 
Bhagavat-Kuiika, who was thus the founder of this particular daiva 
sect, that of the M&beSvaras. It will appear that this Kuiika is men¬ 
tioned in the Vdyih and Un^'Pitra^ as the first disciple of the 
great Lakub described as the last incarnation of fiiva Mabeivara. 
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LakuU bad four disciples each of whom was the foundei of a Pft 4 u- 
pata sect. 

The inscriptioA iWther states that ich&rya Udita, for the sake 
of ad^tion to nis own r^gious merit {spa-f^ja-^pyi^anmittam), 
and also for the glor; Q^fi) of his teasers (Cm/s), set up in the 
*ShHne of Teachers' what arc call^ IJpamiieima 

and KaUUiiwa. The term livara as used here is taken to indicate 
that what were installed {pretish^iipi/a) were Ungss, together with 
the images or statues of the teachers. A Uiiffs was set up in the 
name of each teadicr and the fact that it was set up in the G«rv- 
^Sana shows that the Ur^ were accompaiued by the statues. 
Bh&sa's drama called Pra/imi-N^/ka menttons a royal gallery of 
pottnut>statucs called Dtm-Jb/la, and this CKru-dja/atta was perhaps 
also plan^ at a pratim 6 -^iba, a bouse of teachers' statues. 
The tnsen^on reads: 'upeMitHtvnh-KapilUt/erast CttrvpayatM* 

raw.* The missing words after showing space for at least 

1m letters, may be taken to be prafimdju/M, as suggested by 
by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar (El., xXl, p. 5). AcJt&iya Udica repeats 
t^t this monument is not meant for ms own fame {naitat-kiiy&Sy/r- 
Sbam) but for the attention {yij%aptt) of the Mftheivatas, and the 
admonition of the icbiijas that they should consider it as their own 
ptopecty {&ebd/ySi^tk pariff'ojbafp) and, without any reservation 
(p/itfnAow), worship it with ofTcrings (Ma-jrnraskiram) and maintain 
it with gifts {parisibe-pmpoJjfam). It may be noted that the ex> 
pressioo * Dtpo^k^sabbA-inbi-a) occurs in the Mandasor Stone 
insenpdon of Kum&ra Gupta and Bandhuvatman (No. s8 of 
Fleet). 

Apart from the inscriptions, the coins of Giandra Gupta II 
indicate his personal religion of Vaish^avism. It is indicated by 
the legend Paramabb 6 gflMta appearing on his gold coins of the 
Horseman type. The same title also appears on his silver coins 
which were meant for circulation in hk newly conquered territory 
vdiich was under the rule of the Westein lOhatrapas, and were 
modcU^ on their corns. As conqueror, he had to observe as l>x 
as possible the manners and customs of the conquered country, and 
specially the characteristics of the currency to which it was used. 
Tnus, on the 0 ^. of bis new-struck coins, be kept up conven¬ 
tional head which had done duty for centuries as a portrait of the 
rciming satrap, but their Rnr. he utilized to indicate his conquest 
and the change in its sovereignty. Even on the Obp. Gupta con- 

3 uest is indicated by replacing the Saka era by the Gupta era. The 
St., however, introduces a specific feature of Gupni coinage. Garu^a, 
the bird of Vishnu, the deity of Chandra Gupta ll, tak^^jthcplacc of 
the Kshatrapa Cbaipfa. .*^cHA 3 gL 
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The copper coins of Quuidra Gupta D declare his religion of 
Vaishnavism tn the figure of Garuda on the Rrs>. 

Centres. The capital of the empire was P&(alipurra called 
Pushps in Allaltabad Pillar insaipdon. His campaigns and con¬ 
quests show that Chandra Gunca 11 was also associated with the dtj 
of eastern Malwa, VidisA, while, as we have seen, some of the chiefs 
of the Kanarese country claiming connexion with him describe him 
as ‘the Lord of Ujj^iru, the foremost of cities’ {Ui/ayi/i'P^aiard- 
d!(SiUMnf)aswellasofPfi|aliputra. His association with Ujjayiid also 
follows from hi$ supposec identification with the Sak&ri Vikxam&- 
ditya of trachtion. We have already seen bow VaiULH was also an 
important dty of the empire. 

Coins. Like his father, Chandra Gupu IT issued various types 
of coins in accordance with the needs of a large empire. They were 
(i) Archer, (a) Coudi, ( j) Cbhatra, (4) Lion-Slayer, and (5) Horse¬ 
man. All these types also show varieties in features. 

Archer Type. is the commonest of his coins and 

shows gicat variety. The yadety is that of the Rtv. showing 
either throne or lotus as the seat of the goddess, while within ea^ 
class there are minor varieties depending on the position of bow and 
of the name Cbaadra on the Oh. 

Throne Reverse : This variety shows 00 Obv. ‘King standing 
1 ., nimbate, as on Archer type of Samudra Gupta, holding bow in 1 . 
hand and arrow in r.; Garuda standard bound with fillaoni.; Cbat^a 
under 1. arm; around the legend Dt 9 a- 6 ri~MabdrdfQMiiryo^r\ 
Cbaiittrap^Uii^ . 

It shows on R/f. ‘Lakshmt seated facing, nimbate, on throne 
with high back, as on similar coins of Samut^ Gupta, holding cor¬ 
nucopia in 1. hiuid and fillet in r.; her feet test on lonu; border of 
dots; on r. Sn-l^ikraJKol^’. There is a variety showing goddess seat¬ 
ed on the throne vitheut back and holding lotus in 1. hand, instead 
of cornucopia, and is thus more IndianiaecT 

Lotus Reverse : This variety shows on Obv. ‘the king drawing 
an arrow from a quiver standing at his feet on L’ and on ^9. ‘God¬ 
dess, nimbate, seated fadog on locus, holding lotus and fillet in out¬ 
stretched 1. and X. hands respectively’. 

Other varieties of this class show (i) ‘King 1 . bolding arrow in 
r. hand’, as in Throne Rev. class; Cnscent above standard on 
Oha .; (}) ^eel (Vishnu’s ebakra) above standard on Oh., (4) ‘King 
standing r. wearing waist-cloth and ornaments only, holding 
bow in 1 . hand tod arrow 10 r. hand ; (O ‘King standing to 1 . with 
bow in r. hand but leaning his I. arm on nis hip without holding an 
arrow*, a very rare variety. 

It is to ^ noted that varieties (a) and (}) arc marked by heavy 
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weight and debased nieta], while variety U) drops the conventional 
Koahto dress in favour ot Indian wais(*cloth with sash. 

Very probably the Throne class, by its features, was more in 
vogue in the nortl^n, and the Lotus class in the central and eastern 
provinces, where foreign features were not suitable. 

The design determining the variety of types may be noted. 
Garuda on Oh. prepares the way for goddess LakshnH to appear on 
Rrr., for both arc linked together with Vishnu. The wheel on the 
Oh. of some specimens similarly recalls Vishnu and Lakshml, like 
Garuda. 

Couch Type. The Obv. shows ‘King wearing waisc-cioth and 
jewellery, seated, head to 1. on high-backed couch, holding flower in 
uplifted r. hand, and resting 1. hand on edge of coudi; legend 
ir\~Mab 6 n^Ur^a-&r\-ChMiragf^ptesya*. Rra. shows ‘God¬ 

dess (lakshml) seated £uing on throne without back, holding lotus 
in uplift 1. hand, resting feet on lotus* as on some specimens of 
Archer type; 'on r. the legend 6 r\-Vikramah\ On the specimen at 
the Indian Museum, the legend on the Obp. contains the addittonal 
word l^iknmiditjasye and, oeneach couch, the word K^pikriti. The 
expression evidently refers to his physical and cultural qualifications. 
It may be noted th^ the Couch type <^:icts on Oh. the king in die 
enjoyment of his success and prosperity which he owes to goddess 
Lakshml appropriately represented on the K/r. This type is rarely 
found and was issued early in the king's reign, as indicated by the 
throne Rni. 

Chhatra Type. There are two main varieties of this npe 
marked by a variet)' in the Oh. legend. The fust shows on 6 m 
‘King standing 1 ., nimbate, casting incense on altar on 1 . with r. hand, 
while I. hand resu on sword-hilt; behind him a dwacf attendant 
holds ebbatra (parasol) over him; legend Mabiri^ 6 dbiraja- 6 r\^ 
Cbtmdraffipt^* as against the legend ax^i^ smharittir 

ditknk jayaii VihvmbJifjKib occurring on the Oh. of the other 
variety. The Kep. shows ‘Goddess (Lakshna) nimbate, standing 1 . 
on locus, holding fillet in r. and lotus in 1 . band, and legend ViJkrsMi- 
iMtyalu In the other variety, the goddess appears to iw from locus 
(as pi^asambhapb). It alro shows specimens containing repte- 
sentadons of the goddess in difTerent positions or postures. 

The meaning of the Oh. legend is that 'Viknmgditya, having 
conquered the earth, conquers heaven by his good deeds . 

The design of this type may be acted. The Oh. shows the 
umbrella of royal authori^ won by the favour of the G^dcss of 
Fortune appropriately depicted on the Ktp. Equally appropriate is 
the figure of the dww as the bearer of the umbrcUa oo Qh. as well 
as the royal title Vikramiditya on Res'. 
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Lion-Slayer Type. Tlii$ type is reprcsaitcd in a large variety 
ol specimens showing on Oh. 'the king hunting down lion in diiTcr- 
cat positions and on Rpp. the appropriate goddess Dargi Simh” 
vShnd seated on Uon in different positions.' 

Qass I shows on Obp. 'King standing r. or 1 ., wearing waist- 
clod) wici) sash which ffoatr bdiiod him, turban or ocnamcntal head¬ 
dress, and |cweUi^, shooting wid) bow at lion which tails back¬ 
ward and uampliog on lion with one foot.' 

The Rm. shows 'Goddess seated, ntmbate, facing, on lion 
couchant to 1. or r., bolding ^ec in outstretclied r. hand and cor¬ 
nucopia in 1. on certain varieties; lotus on other varieties, border of 
dots ; symbol on 1.* 

The hunting scene on Oh. is portrayed on coinr- in the follow¬ 
ing different ways: 

I. King to 1 . shooting lion as described above but m/ txsmp- 
liog on it. 

1. King shooting lion which falls back from its spring. 

}. King with 1 . foot on back of lion which retreats with head 
turn^ bade, shooting at it with bow in 1. hand. 

4. lion on i. ccttcatiog. 

). King standing r. with I. foot on lion which retreats with 
head turned, snapping at the king as he strika at it with sword in 
uplifted r. hand. 

Vincent Smith described these varieties as Lion-ttampler, Com¬ 
batant Lion and Retreating Lion types. 

Tbe Rip. portrayal of the goddess also shows some differences 
among coins, e.g. (i) Goddess seated facing on lien which is a>a/Ahtg 
to r.; (z) Go^ess seated to 1. astride of lion, with her 1. hand resting 
on lion's haunch ; (}) Goddess seated facing on lion couchant 1 ., wim 
bead turned back. 

Now as to legends, that on class I on Oh. reads in its full form 
as follows: 

NartndrttcbanJra^ pratbitair^ difiaik \ 

jtt/atyaj^ hh$ai Siikbaptkromah )| 

“The moon among kings, with estabUsbed fame, invincible on 
arth, conquers heaven, with the valour of a lion.’ 

On class 11 , tbe Oh. has a different legend which may be coo- 
struaed as follows: Nar*ndraJiniha•Cban^gl^tal^ Jitpd 

Jivatk ‘Chandra Gupta, the Uon among kings, having con¬ 

quered tbe earth, conquen heaven.' 

On the Rip. the legend is generally SriSi^iSankramab. On 
one variety it is Sinxbthtfmdrd^ 

We thus see that tbe sport of lion-hunting captured tbe king’s 
imagination which suggestM a variety of dcMgns in its treatment 
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by the ccaftsmen who were see to reproduce all possible positiofts 
in which the royal hunter and his bie game found themselves on 
different occasions of hunting. It is to oc noted that, while Samudra 
Gupta was thinking of the tiger as his game, his son was more 
obs^ed by the lion. There seems to be a deep reason for this 
diffie^ce between the father and son as to big game hunting by 
each. As has been already stated, the Tiger type ^ coins celebrates 
Samudra Gupta's conquests of the Gangetic v^cy abounding to this 
day in forests breeding the royal Bengal tij^. The Lion>t)^ of 
coins ifsued by Chandra Gupta II has a sinular regional signifiHnce 
and celebrates his conquest of regions which are the habitat of the 
lion. It celebrates his conquest of the region of western Malwa 
and Sur&shsra or modem Ka^iawad which is still the abode of Hons 
to this day in India. Further, like the tiger and goddess GaigA link¬ 
ed together, the Hon on the Oh. has very oatut^ suggested for 
the Bm. the goddess Durgi with whom it is assodaced ashcr sacred 
seat, and Pi^uu or vehicle. She rides on the lion as the ^cturc of 
Sakd, Invincible Might, invoked by Chandra Gupta 11 in his arduous 
adventure for the conquest of the fiaka satrapy of Surfishsra. llicte 
is thus an underlying design and purpose shaping Gupta coinage, 
giving to it a profound historical ana territonal significance. 

The Obv. shows ‘King riding on fully caparisoned horse to r. 
or 1.; his dress includes waist*cloth with long sashes which fly behind 
him, and jewellery (ear-rings, armlets, necklaces, etc): on some 
specimens Ke has a bow in L hand, on others he has sword at 1. side.* 

The Rpp. portrays ‘Goddess seated to 1. on wicker stool, hold¬ 
ing fillet in outstretched r. hand and lotus with leaves and roots 
bwiod her in I.; border of dots.' This design marks its purely Indian 
character and its complete divergence from the Ardochsho coinage. 

The legend on the Oh. is Paramabb6gfa>ata-mab6r6^l}if^~ 
6r%'Cbimdra^ta\ or and on the Rpv. Ajiteakremab 

The use of the new title hbSi^mta shows that the king is no 
longer the worshipper of fiakti, for he has already accomplished his 
programme of oooqucits. He can now devote lumself to the tasks 
of peace and leave the sword for the flute as worshipper of Vishnu 
ana his consort, Lakshml, appropriately figured on Ktv. as the 
goddess of peace and plenty, conseaadog himself as a BbAgfUfota to 
the cult of non-violence. 

Silver Coins. ^97hile the above types of coins were in gold, 
Qumdra Gupta Q, aftet his coaque.-t of tbc western Kshatrapa 
kingdom, bad to keep up its silver coinage, stamping on it some 
Gupta features. The Oh. of these restru^ silver coins shows the 
king’s bust to r., as on Kshatrapa coins, with traces of Greek letters, 
and on I., the word pa {rsbt) and date, in Bifthmf numerals, in the 
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Gupa in place of the i^aka. era. The Rtp. shows a completely Gupta 
the figtire of Vithnu's bird Gani^a, standing, facing with 
outspread wings, and the corresponding legend describing the 
king u a devotee of Vishnu : Paramo-ir/j^ruta-MaiMiri/iJ/uny'a-Srt 
CboJtdra^ta - VikraM^itya - VikTa$»6.i\}utiya. Another variety shows 
the legend: ^n-Cvplo-hdasya Mahar^aMxrwa-6n-Cba>iariiffipta- 
Vikrag^iJtasye. 

Copper Coins. Chandra Gupta n was also the first to issue 
copper coins of which the general type shows king on Obv. and 
GaiWa on R/p. with vaciations in the during of bow. There is a 
bust, three quarters, or half-length of the king, with Rower in r. band? 
while Gairuda is seen nimbate, standing facing with outspread wings, 
or with or without human arms, or standing on an altar, or holding 
a stuke in bis mouth, or merely holding it. There is also a Cbbatra 
type of these copper coins, sbowi^ king at altar, with dwarf attend¬ 
ant bolding tlrntra over him. Inerc arc also types omitting tbe 
king but keeping up the Garuda, with the Obi>. legend Sri-^oendra 
completed 1^ the le^d Guptah on the R/p., or simply tbe name of 
Chandra by itself, without tbe suffix Ga^ta, on some examples. On 
some specimens there is a variety replacing Gani^R by R flower-vase, 
with &wcrs hanging down its sides. 

Thus Cbandia Gupta's numismatic innovations comprise the 
figures of Couch, Cbbafra, Lion, Horre, and Gacudi and of goddess 
Laksbrrfi on lotus in place of the throned goddess (Ardodisho), and 
also silver and copper coinage. 

Titles. His coins give Chandra Gupta U tbe following titles: 
Kup&kjiti, Vikrasihdi^, Vikramaixka^ Smbankrama^ ^ttrtrtdra- 
tbandra^ and Paramabh^^ta (which is also mentioned in bis 
inscriptioiis). The Bilsad Pillar inscription of his son applies to 
Chandra Gupta II tbe tpithtxsiwjiamapratiratba. 

Condition of the Country as seen by Fa-Hien. It would 
appear that Chandra Gupta ruled over an empire which extended from 
(be pcniruula of Ktthiawad in the west to eastern Bengal, and from 
the Himalayas to the NarmadA. The efiidency of Gupta administra¬ 
tion was demonstrated by the material and motal progress of the 
people, of which glimpses are given in tbe record of tne travel under¬ 
take in the country by tbe Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hlen, bttwee the 
yean a.d. $99 and 414 , i.e. m the time of Chandra Gupta II, whose 
name, however, is not medoned by him. 

Pa-Hien, however, was net the sole and solitary instance of this 
cultural intercourse betwee India and China. India for long had 
been looked up to China as tbe seat of saving knowledge and the 
highest wisdom which were eagerly and devoutly sought after by 
her best minds. These were fci^ in Buddhism ^ wbi^ India was 
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the cradle. Buddhism became known in China as early as the third 
century b.c. Since then it created a Stic in Chinese religious circles 
and a movement to wards India for dcioklng in her wisdom at its 
very sources. 

Fa-Hicn verv keenly felt that the Buddhist ‘Disciplines’ were 
very imperfectly known in China. In a.o. he organized a i^oioc 
missiorx with several Quncse scholars^ Hui-Qung, Tao-Qieng, Hui- 
Ying and Hui-Wei, to travel together to India to get at tltesc ‘Rules’, 
in the face of the risks to which such overland journey to India was 
exposed in tlwsc days. On the way, this band of missionaries met 
othera who had preceded them on the same errand. They were 
Chih-Yen, Hui-Chicn, Song-Shao, PaO’Yon, Seng-Ching, andothen. 

The iiisc country where they saw Buddhism being follov'ed was 
Shan^ban. Here were ‘some 4000 and more priests, all belonging 
to the lesser vehicle (Hlnay&na)’. ‘The common pmple of these 
countries, as well as the Shamans^ practise the religion of India’, 
stares Fa>Hien. 

Ncact, the pany passed through several r47rA*r comtrw where 
also they found ‘all tnosc who have “left the family” (priests and 
novices), study Indian books and tbc Indian spoken language.’ 

In the country of Kara’Sba/jr, the Buddhist Hlnayftna monks 
numbered ‘over 4000’. 

After undergoing ‘hardships beyond all comparison* on their 
journey through munhabited tracts, and across diiBcult rivers, the 
party came to the hospitable country of Kbotan where the monks 
were mostly Mab&y&na and numbetM 'several tens of thousands’. 
Tb^ were accommodated in a Monastery known by the Indian name 
of Gomali, where, ‘at the sound of a gong, jooo monks assembled 
to ear.’ There were 14 such large mooatreries in KheUm. 

There was in the neighbourhood another Monastery which was 
'ajo feet high’, overlaid with gold and silver, ‘and took 80 years 
to build and the reigns of three kings.’ 

The next seat of Buddhism was Kasbptr where the pilgdins 
found the king ‘holding the paiuha-pambai for purposes of ixiak* 
i^ offedogs including ^ kinds d jewels, such as Sbamtmi require.* 
There were here rooo hhnay&na monks, along with some sacred 
relics, the Buddha’s spittoon and tooth. 

Prom Kasl^r, after crossing snouy ranges, the ttavcllers 
to nonhern India and to a place called Darcl where there were many 
Hinaylna monks. 

Next, they had to negotiate *a difficult, predpitoos and 
dangerous toad’, with the Indus flowing along the deepest gorge, 
^ming down 700 roek*steps, they crossed the Indus by ‘ a 
sion badge of ropes ’ and met zzsonks who anxiously asked Ps>Hien 
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* if he knew when Buddhism first went eastward,' to which Fa-Hien 
answered : * Shamans from India began to btin^ the S^tr&s and 
Disciplines across this river from the date of setting up the image 
of Maitxcya Bodhisatt^’a joo years after N/radp^.' 

After crossing the Indus, the pilgrims came to the country 
called UifySna udiere Buddhism was 'extremely flourishing’ and the 
language used was that of ‘Central India or Middle King&m’. 

The next stage reached was Gindhdra followed by Teksbeiil& 
and Peshawar whm king Kanishka 'built a pagoda over 400 feet 
high with which no other could compare in grandeur and dignity’. 

This whole region was studded with mnoumeots enshrining the 
relics of the Buddha or incidents of his life : his foot-prints, the stone 
OQ which he dried his clothes, his alms-bowl; the spot where he cut 
off bit flesh to ransom a dove, or his eyes, or his head, for a fellow- 
creature, or gave his body to feed a hungry tiger. 

From here Fa-Hien was left with only two companions, Hui- 
ching and Tao-cheng; the rest all went bacic to China. 

Fa-Hien next reached the country of Nagarah&ra, with a shrine 
ooataining Buddha's skull-bone to which kings of neighbouring 
countries ‘regularly send envoys to make offerings.’ At ^e capitd 
of Nagarah&ra was a Buddhi-cooth pagoda, as also a shrine hd^g 
Buddltt’s pewtcr-toi^d staff, and another abrioe containing one 
of Buddha^ robes; mere was also the cave of Buddha’s shadow, and 
yet another pagoda So feet high as the spot where the Buddha shaved 
bis bead ana his nails. 

Ri-Hien and his two companions now crossed the little snowy 
Mountain (Sufed Koh) where Hui-Ching died of cold, saying to 
Fa-Hien: ‘I caruiot recover; you had better go on while you can; 
do not let us all pasn away here.’ Gently stroking the corpse, 
Fa-Hico coed out m lamentation: It is destiny : what is there to 
be done ?* 

Crossing the range, the pilgrims arrived at the country of 
Afghanistan and found there aoout 3000 monks of both Hlnayftna 
ana hlahAy&na Schools. 

A siir^ar number of monks they also found at Falona or Bannu 
whence, travelling eastwards, they again crossed the Indus and game 
to a cxmntty callM BhiJa in the Punjab where Buddhism was very 
flourishing- 

passing through the Punjab with its 'many monasteries con¬ 
taining in all nearly 10,000 monks', the pilgrims ranw to Mandor 
or Muttra and found at^ut ‘ao monasteries with some 3000 monks’ 
along the banks of the Jumna. 

To the south of Muttra is 'the country called the MiddU King- 
doa (of the Br&hmanas), where the people are prosperous and 
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hAppy, without r^stration ot official restrictions. Only those who 
till the Ving's land have to pay so much on the profit tliey make. 
Those who want to ^ aw;^, may go; those who want to stop, may 
stop. The king in his administration uses no corporal pumshmenta; 
cdminals are merely fined aooordine to the gravity of tneir oifenccs. 
Even for a second attempt at rebclilon, the punishment is only the 
loss of the right hand, llic men of the kin^s bocfy'guud have all 
fixed salaries. Throughout the whole country no one kills any liv¬ 
ing thing, nor drinks wine, not eats onions or garlic; but 
ate segregated. Cben^iUa is their name for fom men (Icpcn).' 

Tn this country they do not keep pigs or fowls, there are no 
dealings in cattle, no butcher’s sliops ot disdilcris in their market¬ 
places. As a oM^um of exchange, they use cowries. Only the 
Cbm^&Us go hunting and deal in fish.* 

Since the time of the Buddha, *chc kings, ciders, and gentiy, 
built shrines and gave land, houses, gardens, with men and buUodts 
for cultivation. Binding title-deeds were written out, which subse¬ 
quent kings did not dare disregard ’ 

'Rooms, with beds and matresses, food, and clothes, are pn> 
vided for resident and travelling monks w*ithout fail; and this is 
the same in all places.' 

‘Pagodas are built in honour of S&iiputta, Mugalah, and 
Znanda, and also in honour of the Abladhamma^ the V'm^a and the 
S^as* 


‘Pious fiunilies organize subsaiptions to make offciings to 
monks, various articles of clothing and things they need, after the 
annual Retreat.’ 

It may be noted that the MiddU King^m was the stronghold 
of Br&hmanism and heart of the Gupta Empire, where India’s 
Gvilization was seen at its best. The oMcrvacions <£ Ps-Hien show 
bow the people were allowed by government considerable indivi¬ 
dual freedom not sub}ea to vexatious interference from its OBkets 
in the shape of registration, or other restriedons; economic liberty 
with unfettered mobility of labour, so that a^^tunsts were not 
tied to holdings like serfs; and humane criminal law. The moral 
progress and public spirit of the people arc shown in their liberal 
endowments of religious and educational institutioos. These en¬ 
dowments took the form of pemanent grants of lands, with full 
apparatus necessary for their ^tlvation by men and bullocks. This 
snows that these cultural institudons had to maintain efficient agri¬ 
cultural departments to make out of thdr landed properdes, culdvaM 
fidds as as gardens or orchards, enough income to meet thdr 
expenditure. Monetary grants ii aid of swoola and colleges were 
unicnown in those days. The ways of life were based on the cult 
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of ooo'violcncc, with vegetarian diet, ruling out heating spices like 
onion or garlic, also distilleries, piggeries and butcheaes. 

FS'Hien now visited the saa^ places of Buddhism: SwUtita 
(Kopitha) where A^ka built a shrine and a pillar 6o feet high with 
a Uon*capital; with about looo monks, and another six or seven 
hundred m a neighbouring monasteiy; ^rdivr/i with its many inonu> 
roents of Buddhism. 

Here Fa-Hicn arrived with his only companion Tao-Chcog. 
Tlic monks asked Fa-Hicn; ‘From what country do you come V 
And when he tepikd, ‘From China’, the monks sighed and said, 
‘ Good indeed I u it jx»sible that foreigners can come so far as 
this in search of the Faith ? Ever since tlie Faith has been trans¬ 
mitted by us monks from generadon to generadoo, no Chinese 
adherents of oiu Doctrine have been known to arrive here.’ 

Fa-Hien saw at dtftvosa the famous jetavana Vihira which he 
calls the Shrine of the Garden of Gold built by ‘Sudatta who spread 
out gold moocy to buy the ground.’ 

He saw 'ail those spots where men of later ages have set up 
marks of remembrance.’ 

‘In this countiv there are 06 Schoob of Heretics fnon-Buddhists), 
each with in own wciples, who also beg their food but do not carry 
alms-bowls. 

‘They further seek lalvadon by building alongside of out-of-the- 
way toads, Homes of Charity where shelter, with bed and food and 
drink, is offered to travellers and to wandering monks pasring to 
and fro; but the time allowed for remaining is diflerem in each 
case.’ 

This is remarkable testimony to public philanthropy inspired 
by the spirit of social service the rdi^on which inculcam worship 
of God as embodied in humanity, and expressed 

itself in the establishment of Dbarmaial^ open to all without 
distinction of caste or creed, to Hindus of all sects as well as to 
Buddhists, though the people were predominantly foUowen of 
Bt&bmanical religions, it is also interesting to note that these 
ancient DharmaWis anticipate the rules of residence obtaining In 
their modem substittues limiting residence to short periods. 

ik-Hien still found places associated with Devadatta, and pre¬ 
vious Buddhas sudt as KSSyapa, Krakuchchhanda, or Kaxukanwni. 

He found KapUavastu a wilderness, with its many Buddlust 
monuments ‘still In existence’. 'On the roads wild elephants and 
lions are to be feared.’ He also visited Lumbini and R&mgrima, and 
Vms&li, and crossing the Ganges, came to P&ialiputra in Magadha. 

At P&^putia, ‘formerly ruled by King ASoka’, 'the king’s 
p a la ce, with its various balls, all built by spirits who piled up stones, 
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coostructed wftlls and gates, carved designs, engraved and inJaid, 
after no human fashion, is still in existence/ 

These remarks rather suggest that Pi^allputra did not occupy 
the same position of importance in the Gupta empire that it had in 
the Maujya empire. 

to PMaliputra, Fa-Plicn was accompanied by his companion, 
Tao*Chen^, but now he too was to from him. Tao-Qieng was 
so much impressed by the spirituality of the Shamans of (^titl 
India that he prayed that 'from this time forth until I become a 
Buddha, may 1 never live again in an outer land.' 'He, therefore, 
remiun^ and did not go baw; but Fa*Hicn's object being to diiTuse 
a knowledge of the Discipline throughout the land of China, be uld* 
mately went back alone.’ 

F'Hien found at P&taliputra one iMah&y&na and another 
Hinay&na monastery. The former had a Br&hma^ Buddhist 
teacher named Raivata, *a strikingly enlightened man of much 
wisdom, therr being nothing which be did not understand. All the 
country looked up to him and relied upon this one man to diffuse 
widely the Faith in Buddha.’ It also had as its resident another 
funous Br&hmana teacher named Maitjuirl who was Very much 
looked up to by the leading Shamans and religiotis mendicams 
throughout the kingdom/ 

Fa-Hien has some interesting observations on the country of 
Magadha and its civilization. ‘Of all the countries of Central India, 
this has the largest dues and towns. Its people are deb and thiiv' 
ing and emulate one another in practising charity of heart and duty 
to one’s ndghbour.’ 

At thdr ftftivali such as procession of Ims^ 'la four-wheeled 
cats of five storeys’, 'the Branmans come to invite the Buddhas’, 
and were thus quite catholic in their leligious outlook. 

As regards public plulanthiopy endowing sodal service, Fa- 
Hien says: 'The elders and gentry of the countries have insdtuted 
in theix capitals frt* baspita/s, ano hither come ail poor or helpless 
patients, orphans, widowers, and cripples. They are well taken 
care of, a doctor attends them, food aod roedicioe bdog supplied 
according to their needs. Th^r arc all made quite comfortable, and 
when tfa^ are cured, they go away.’ 

^•Hien found an Asoka pillar bearing an inrenption near his 
pagoda [sitpa) at P&taliputra and another in its neighl^rhood with 
a lion-capital and iosenprion. 

He next passed through N&Iandft ‘where S&riputra was bom’ 
and where was a pagoda of old still existing, and R&jagriha where 
he visited the numerous saaed spxots of Buddhism iocluding the 
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Vulture Mountain where Fa-Hicn’s ‘feelings ovetxatne him,’ but be 
restrained his tears and said, ‘Buddha formerly lived here and deliver* 
ed the Sar&gama SHtra. I, Fa-Hieo, bom at a time too lare to meet 
the Buddha, can only gaze upon his traces and his dwelling-place.’ 

He next proceeded to Gayft and Bodh-Gay&, seeing all tlxe 
Buddhist sacred places and monuments, and then retraced his steps 
towards PA‘,alipu(ra and arrived at Benares and its deer-forest where 
be found two monasteries with resident monks. 

Now, be commenced his return journey home, coming back to 
PAialiputra and ‘following the course of the Ganges down stream’ 
came to Qump 4 , whence, proceeding farther, he arrived at the 
country of Tamluk, ‘where there is a sea-port.’ He saw here a4 
monasteries and stayed for 2 years, ‘copying out SQcms, drawing 
pictures of images,' and then ^set sail 00 a large merchant-vessel, 
teaching Ceylon after 14 days. He remained in Ceylon for z veaxs 
and obtained copies of some saaed works in Sanskrit, copies of Dis¬ 
cipline, Agamas, and selections from the Canon. Then be ‘took 
passage on board a large merchant-vessel on which there were over 
200 souls, and astern which there was a smaller vessel in tow, in 
case of aeddeot at sea and destruction of the big vessel.’ Such an 
aeddmt did happen. After two days, they encountered a heavy gale 
wUch blew on tor x 3 days and nights, and the vessel sptank a leak 
which was stopped up when they arrived alongside of an island. 
The passengers W to throw their bulky goods into the sea and Fa- 
Hkn fervendv prayed that the books and images be was carrying to 
Chiiu might t>e spued and the labour of his Ine not lost. 

They ‘went on for more than 90 days until they reached a 
country named Java where heresies and Bi&hmanism were flourish¬ 
ing, while the faith of the Buddha was in a very unsatisfactory 
condition.’ 

Fa-Hien remained in J&vi ‘for 5 months or so and again shipped 
on boud another luge merchant-vessel which also earned over aoo 
persons. They took with them provisions for jo days.’ 

They again encountered a heavy gale. The Br&hman passen¬ 
gers compUined: ‘ Having this Sbaman on boud hu been our 
undoing. We should leave him on an island. It is not tight to 
endanger all our lives for one man.’ The bold utitude taken by 
anothtf passenger in support of Fa-Hien silenced them. In the 
meanwhile, the captain of the vessel lost his reckoning. ‘So they 
went on for 70 days until the provisions and water were oeuly ex¬ 
hausted, and they had to use sea-water for cooking, dividing the 
fresh water so tliat each nun got about 2 pints.’ ^en changing 
direction, they reached land after tz days’ sailing. The Prefect of 
the place, who was a Buddhist, on bearing that ‘a Shaman bad 
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amved who had brought Sacred Books and Traa^ with him in a 
ship i mme diately proceeded with his retinue to the seashore to re* 
ceivc hitn.’ 

Thus was oompieted R-Hien*$ journey on which be thus com¬ 
mented : 'Looking back upon wbat 1 went tbrougli, my heart thtobs, 
inToIuntarily, and sweat pours down. That in the dangers I en¬ 
counter^ 1 did not spare my body was because T kept my obiect 
steadily in view.' 

It may be recalled that Fa-Hien pracdodly walked all the way 
from Centm China across the desert of Gobi, over the Hindu Kush, 
and through India down to the mouth of the Hooghly, where he took 
ship and returned to China by sea, after so many hair-breadth 
escapes, passing through nearly 50 different countries, spending 6 
yean on nacre travelling, and another 6 years on stay and study in 
India. 

The main object of his mission which was to get copies of sacred 
works and images was hstd to ful£l undet the system of education 
in India where study and teaching were carded on by the oral 
roe^od and not on the basis of written iiteracurc whidi could be 
copied and carried in MSS. The subjects of study were not reduced 
to wddng and instruction bad to be received directly from the Ups 
of the teacher uttering the words that bad to be ‘h^d, pondern 
over, and contemplated' as Sru/i. All lessons and literature had 
to be heard. Thus Fa-Hien states that 'in the various countries of 
Kortb India, the sacred works were handed down orally from one 
Patriarch to another, there being no written volume which he could 
copy.* It was only at one place chat he found a copy the Discip- 
lin^ *a funher tcanscr^t or same rueming to 7,000 stanzas as usm 
by the Sarv&stiv&da ^ool, which also have been banded down 
orally from Patciatdi to Patriarch without being committed to writ¬ 
ing, extracts from the Abhidharma in about 6,000 stanzas, and a 
complete copy of a Satra in 2,500 stanzas, at well os a roll of the 
Vai|wlya Panairv&^ SAtra in 5,000 stanzas. Tbetefoie, Fa-Hien 
stopped here for 5 years, learning to write and speak Sanskrit (and 
Pall 0 and copying out the Disciplines.' 



A NOTE ON RAMA GUPTA 
A Stfppostd SaMSJ«r cf SoMudra Gup fa 

According to contemporary epimphic evidence set forth above, 
the immediate successor of Samu^ Gupta was his worthy son 
(Safp/ifra in Mathur& Pillar inscription of Chandra Gupta II) 
Chandra Gupta 11 . But of late, much has been made of evidence 
derived from later literary works to prove that there was an elder 
broths of Cbaodia Gupta 11 , R&ma (Sarma ?) Gupta by name, who 
succeeded his father before h^. literary evidence may be set 
forth here. 

The earliest evidence invoked on the subject is a passage of 
B&na’s Harsbaebarita U. aj). 6zo) stating merely that 'ChLidra 
Gupta, in the ^se of a female, killed the ^ka king possessed of 
lust for anoihers wife at the very city of the enemy (anfijurty 

Next, a work of dramaturgy named Na^yadartma written by 
R&macbandia and Gu^chandra makes dtatioos from a dramatic 
work named DtPiebe^agfiptam based on the following story: 
‘RAm& Gupta, an impotent Usilha) kin^fot the sake of his subjects, 
was bent upon surreodetiM his queen,^hnivadevt, to the Saka chief 
invading his kingdom. Then, his younger brother, Prince Chandra 
Gupta, resolved to save the ututdoo, went to the camp of the Saka 
chief disguised as the queen, and killed him, as he came up to him. 
Chandra Gupta then killed his cowardly brother, and married bis 
widow, Dhfuvadevl.* The author of the play is ViUkhadatta who 
may be ideodSed with the author of the drama Aitubrv^besa of 
about 6th or yth century a.d. As Sylvian Levi points out, these latex 
historical dramas cannot be cootiaered as trustworthy sources of 
the history they make for purposes of the drama Mitdr&rakshasa 
is not considered as a reliable source of Mauiya history. 

There are, however, late epigraphic records supposed to refer 
to the story of Dtt^cbandra^fam somewhat vaguely. In the 
Sanjan plates of the RAshfrakfita king Amoghawsha 1 of a.d. 781, 
it is stated : *That donor, in the Kaliyuga, who was of Gupta lineage, 
having lulled his brother, we are told, seized bis kingdom and ww.* 
This passage omits the main point of the story of DnAchandra^ptam 
concerning the assassinadon of the Saka king by Chandra Gupta and 
also the name of the fratricide whom Bhmdarkar even identi6es 
with Skaoda Gupta. 

Again, a similar story is referred to in the Cambay (a.d^5o) 
and Sangli (a.d. 955} plates of R&shtrakuta king Govinda IV. These 
mendon the murdu of his elder brother by a kmg named S&has&nka, 
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and his marrying his brother’s widov. It is supposed (bat S&hasfiaka 
may be taken to be Chandra Gupta II who assumes on his coins the 
title VlktamiAlta. Besides, R&faiekhara in his Ka^miMSthjH 
(I X 47) (of e. Am. 900) also mentions t Silhas&bka as a patron of 
learning, and in that respect he is sought to be identiiied with 
Chandra Gupta n. 

It is thus clear that the odginai story mentioned by B&na 
received additions and embeUishments later texts, literary and 
epigrapiuc. 

A good deal is also made of the story of Rau'wal and Batkamaris . 
as related in an Arabic work translated into Persian by Abu] Hasan 
Ali (a.d. 10x6) (Elliot and Dau'son, Hisf^ry ej India, I, ito-sii.). 
In the story, the two arc brothers, and princes. The elder brother 
Rawwal, the king, pioposed to escape troro an invader of his king* 
dom by offering to surrender his queen to him. His brother, 
Barkamaris, then saved the situation by approaching the enemy in the 
dress of the queen and killing him. Later, he kSled his cowardly 
brother and married the widowed queen. Rawwal hereis taken to be 
R&maand Barkamaris, Chandra Gupta, while Safai named as the 
PrimeMinisterof lUwnvallstaken to bc^ikharasw&mi, the Minister 
of Chandra Gupta II mentioned in the Karamadipd& inscription of 
Aj>. 456. 





A NOTE ON KING CHANDRA OF MGHARAULI 
PILLAR INSCRIPTION 


It is to be noted at the outset that this iron nillai 'vas not ori> 
ginaily located at its present site, the village called Mihirapurt, about 
9 jntles snitth of E>clm. It \vas brought to this place from its origi¬ 
nal location on a hiU near the Bcas by a ruler of t^lhi who seems to 
have been fired by the same enthusiasm which led Feruz Shah 
Taghlak to remove to Delhi the two pillars of Aioka. 

‘fhe question of the identification of king Chandra of this in¬ 
scription is one of the puzzling problems of Gupta history. It is 
best approached by the inductive method, and ob)CCiive analysis of 
the contents of this inscription. 

The inscription credits king Chandra with the following 
acKievetnenrs: (i) Conquest of the Vaftga countries {Vahffslm) 
Kis battling alone against a confederacy or enemies tmiied against 
him (Satfiht-siMtfydfffiii)’, (a) Conquest of the Vfthlikas in a 
tunning 6^ht across the seven mouths of the river Sindhu; ()) 
SpKad of his fame as a conqueror up to the southern seas ; (4) Achieve¬ 
ment of sole supreme sovereignty in the world 
by the prowess of bis arms. 

I'he inscription then relate how the k<ng celebrated his con¬ 
quests by setting up his pUlat in honour of Lord Vishnu on the hill 
. Imown as J^ijbnupaJa. 

It will thus appear from this description of king Chandra’s 
conquests that they covered a wide range of territory, of which the 
inscription indicates only the extreme limits. The northern limit 
was the V&hlika country, the southern limit was the ocean {daksI/iiM- 
jalamdbi), the western limit was the mouths of the Indus, and the 
eastern limit was Vahga. 

^ith all this remarkable achievement to his credit, king 
Chandra remains an isolated 6gure in Indian history in which it is 
difficult to assign his proper place. Accordingly, there have been 
many guesses and theories as to his identiBcation. These have to 
be considered on their merits so as to pave the way to a conclusion 
if possible, for it may be 1 conclusion in udiich nothing may be 
concluded. 

Fintly, he is sought to be identified with king Chandravaiman 
who is mentioned in an inscription on Susunia Hill neat Bankura in 
Bengal as son of Sirnhavarman and king of Pushkaraua, modem 
Pokharan, about aj miles from Susunia Hill. This inscription 
makes out the king to be a Vaishuava, as it tefers to a pillar set up 
by him in honour of god Cbakfasv&ml. This fact is supposed to' 
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connect Chandravamun with king Chandra who ia also a Vaishaava. 

There is another view that Pushkaraqa is modem Pokran or 
Pokama in Marwar and that Cbandra\'arman is to be taken.as the 
son of Simhavarman mentioned in a second Mandasor inscription 
(//d., 1915, 2i7>i9). This inscription mentions NaravarmH as son of 
Sidihavarmii and brother of Chaodravarm& and so both the Susunia 
and Nfandasoc inscriptions mention a comnson fact that Sirhhavarmfi 
was the father of (^andtavarmil. 

The weak point of this theory is that these two inscriptions say 
nothing about any conquest achieved by Chandraratmft. On the 
contrary, the Nfandasor inscription makes him oiu to be a mere local 
chief to whom the panegyric of the Icon Pilbic inscription cannot 
even remotely apply. 

The neve theory is that king Chandra may be taken to be the 
Gupta emperor, Chandra Gupta I. This theory is tenable if it can 
be shown chat Chandra Gupta I was able to conquer Ben gal, as stated 
in the Iron Pillat inscription. It is, however, difficult to settle 
this point. The record of Samudra Gupta's conquests gives him 
credit for conquering certain remote parts of Bengal, vthiefa ace 
named Samatata whitm was probably 10 the cast of l^Lmralipti and 
bordered on the sea, as stated by Hiucn Tsa^; and Davftka which 
is located in Assam, as already otplained. *^e other conquest of 
Samudra Gupta in eastern India is stated to be Kamarapil or Assam. 
It may thus be inferred that the conquest of Batgal proper, of its 
central parts, was the work of his father, while bis own work was 
the completion of his father's work by conquering the outlying parts 
of Bcng^. In this view, as has been stated above,'widi the conauest 
of Bengal, and his rear thus secured, Chandra Gupta I was able to 
push his conquests farther up to Pray&ga and then beyond it up to 
Electa ot Oudh, as stated in the passage from the Ptiratut with 
reference to Chandta Gunta's dominion, which may be correctly 
undeistood in the light of this theory.* One has to admit the ^ct 
that Bengal formed a part of the Gupta empicc under Chandra 
Gupta II, because under his son, Kum&ca Gupta I, its norchem part 
figured as a province of the Gupta empire and was known as 
Pupdravardhina-Bfwib//. One has also to find out which Gupta 
emperor was the conqueror of Bengal. The difficulty of this new 
is that by 00 stretch of imagination can Chandra Gupta I figure as 
a conqueror of territories in the Punjab and Koitn-Wcst which 
Samudra Gupta was the first of the Gupta kings to deal with. As 
regards annetation of Bengal to the Gupta empire, it may have been 
the work of either Chandra Gupta I or Chandra Gupta n in the 
absence of any definite evidence on the subject. 

There is the last theory that the conqueror of Bengal u’as 
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Chtudra Gupta It himself, who nuy be thus indeniified with king 
Chindri, the record of whose conquests applies very well to him. 

On paleogcaphica! grounds, the pillar inscription presents a 
script whid\ is sinular to that of the Allahabad Pillar inscription, 
Brfthmi o{ the northern doss of the fifth century a.d. 

The grounds of identification of Chandra G^ta 11 with king 
Chandra appear to be deeper historical grounds. The recently dis¬ 
covered Niathunl inscription of Chandra Gupta II as the first Gupta 
emperor whose inscription has been discovered in that city shows 
that the last outpost and stronghold of ^aka-KushiUt power at 
Mathui& succumbed to the onrush of Gupta expansion. The full 
detailsofthcstrugglebctweentheGuptacmpircandthe ^aka power 
have not been fully and csitically studied. The Gupta conquest of 
the saka Kshatrapa kingdom of Surftshtraand Kathiawadin western 
India docs not admit of any doubt on acount of the unimpeachable 
evidence furnished by the coins of his ^aka predecessors, as has 
already been stated. But it appears that this conquest was the 
culmination of his previous conquest of 6^aka territory in ocher parrs 
of northern India. He undertook an expedition against the Vslhlikas 
by getting across the seven mouths of the Sindhu. He thus followed 
in (he wa^ of his father's conquests of the territories of the Deva- 
putras, ShShis and Shih&nush&his, who tq>tesented the remnants of 
the retreating Kush&n power in the north-west up to Balkh but 
perhaps his conquest remained to be completed by hts son. 

There seems to have been a recrudescence of ^aka power under 
RudrascnaH whose coins date from a.d. 348(0 378 andgivehimthe 
title of Mah&ksbttapa which was for a long time in abeyance (from 
A.D. 303 to 348). As shown by lUpson, in the first part of this period 
there were two Kshtrapas and in the latter part there was no issue 
of their coins at ail. It was probably due to the unrest created by 
invasions launched by Pravatasena I V&kitaka, and followed by 
Samudra Gupta. Un^r the next Vfil^aka king, I^thivtsena, I, 
there was fiuthec expansion of V&kitaka power resulting in a cotres- 
ponding decline of Kshtcapa power, so much so that some coins 
of the l^htrapa Rudrasena are, according to Scott, ‘in mint condi¬ 
tion, and, therefore, unworn,’ probably showing that these coins 
were ‘secreted and hidden away,’ owing to political unrest. After 
PrithivlscnaHi.e. after A.D. 373 there seems to have been a recovery 
of Kshatrapa power under Rudrasena H and Rudrasena Til and 
also his successor Mahftkshtrapa Sv&nfl Si±hasena who 
was his sister’s son. This expansion of Kshatrapa power became 
thus a menace to the Gupta empire and had to be dealt with by 
Chandra Gupta 11 . The daka king who was killed by Chandra 
Gupta n according to B&oa must have been this Siibhascna. 
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As has been already stated, the destruction of liaka power in 
western India was a long process, a war of about twenty years, ftoxn 

A.D. 3S8. 

This view of Chaadca Gupta’s conquests in northern India by 
which Gupta power was consolidated and attained its acme seons 
to be supported by the history which may be gathered fiotn 
MeharauU Pillar inscription regarding the ereploits of king Chandra 
who was in that case no other than Chandra Gupta H. It is also 
to be noted that of the nine types of copper coins attributed to 
Chandra Gupta 11 , type Vm has on its Olv. the legend drf Chandra 
followed by the suflu Gapta^ on the R/v., but on type IX occurs on 
the Obp. simply the name Chaadra. This point removes an objeaion 
to the identi^tlon of the name Chandra with Chandra Gi^ta II. 
We may also note in this connexion that some varieties or Lion* 
Slayer type of coins bear the king’s title Narendca-Ci&>sj<^/‘it or 
SiAht-Cl^Klfa which may be taken to indicate that the lunges 
personal name was Cban/m, while Gupta was added to it as lus 
surname. 


CHAPTER VI 


KUMiCkA GUPTA I MAHENDRADITYA 
(c, A.D. 4 M- 45 J) 

Dale. His cailicst date is Gi^ta year 96 >*a.o. 415 as stated in 
the Bilsad inscription (No. 10 of I^cct) found in Eta district. It 
refen to the reign of *cver>cvtendiog victory’ {abbivarddbamHaa- 
9 ijaj 4 -r 6 ij£) of the new king, ‘the son of Mahodevi Dhamoadev!.* 
As\ inscription on IHtfflttf found at Karamdiiorlii in the Fyzabad 
district and now kept at lAicknow Museum mentions the date 117 
of Guptaera^A.o. 4)6,‘thefamcof Kumara Gupta being tasted by 
the waters of the four oceans’ {ClMiuruAaibi^soiillLsp&dite-yaii)^ 
and a minister of Kum&ca Gupta I whose father was also a minister 
of the king’s father. The long Mandasor Scone inscription of 
Kuro&ra C^pta 1 and Bandhuvarman refers to the MlUava year 
495«i.D. 450 and the time when KumAra Gupta 'was regning over 
the whole earth’ {KtuAragupU pritbivim prai&jatt). The earth or 
Mother India under Kum&ta (rupta I was an extensive empire. 
Mother India is described as having ‘her swinging mtkbala formed 
by the rolling four oceans’ and ‘breasts by the mountains Sumeru 
and Kail&sa. This means that Sumeru and Kail&sa formed the 
nothem boundaries of the empire, the Vindbyan forests {yananta) 
its southern boundaries, and the seas those on the other two sides. 
Thus Kam&ra Gupta I was at the zenith of his power and Gupta 
empire had its largest extent in a.d. 436. 

The inscription bears another date, M&Iava year 329 {VaisarA- 
iattsbit t^bsM viMAtjadbUusbu gavasu tbQbitsbii)—x.'o. 471 which 
falls witnin the reign of the later King Pam Gupta. 

The main facts recorded by the inscripcioo are: (1) A temple 
of the Sun {d\pta-fdiait) was constructed by silk-cloth weavers 
o^anised as a guild {irtiiibbatai}^ at the cicy called 
DaSapura (modm Mandasor, the cUef town ot the Mandasor district 
of Gwalior State in the western Malwa division of Central India) 
to which they emigrated from the L&ta Visbaya (west of west M&lwa, 
withNavasirikiocNaus&ri as oneof its chief cities),in spite of the 
discomforts {funkhaat) of the }oumey, being attracted by the virtues 
of the kings of the country These local 

kings are mentioned as (i) ViavavarnimH, Nri^ and and (ii) 

his^son BhandhuvarmmA Hi^pc wlio was then the governor {palMon) 
of Daiapura. The conscruaion of the Sun-temple is stated to nave 
taken place in the year 493 of MMeva-GaM-Stbiti. The M&lava year 
495B9A.D. 436. The h(&lavacrais also knou’n as Kf/Vd era but it 
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was kaown as Vikrama era and cooneaed viih Vikann&diiya about 
8eh century a.d. It is curious that the year T05 mentionea in the 
inscription of Gondot^arnes on Takti-i-Bihl Stone appears to be a 
year in the Krita (or Mtd=sKn/a'l era from the king's Kaown date in 
the first century a.d. The inscription rightly records that in a.d. 
4)6 it vas KumAra Gupta I who was ruling over the Gupta empire. 

(a) In the course of a long time (bdbMM 

under other local kings of this region {anyaiithd partfbithti^) parr 
of this temple fell into disrepair. And mW the wm>lc 

of this noble (julSidm) temple of the Sun ( Hbann-sta/e was 

once again reconstructed {juthUk/inlcMf) by the same 

philanthfopic {iidara) guild i^nd so once again the whole of 

this noble city (pw<nA aJkbfluiji M&ratk) was decorated {akwkplaM/') 
with this best of buildings [bhavaM-wrtm)^ as the cloudless sky 
is decorated with the Moon or god .'^I'lgi's breasr 
with Kaiufdkl/d jewel. As stated above, the icconstiuciion of the 
temple took place after a long interval from the time of its first 
corutmetion in a.d. 4)6. The rcconstruaion took place in ihc 
MAlavaycar 519* a.d. 472 in the time of ‘other k'ngs’ who arc called 
pArfibittas or local kings of this region. Thus, while the first date 
refers itself to the time of KunUkra Gupta T, and of his feudatories, 
the second date is later and belongs to other kings. 

Another inscription, the Gangdl>ar inscription of Viivavarroan 
(No. Z7 of Fleet) bears ait catUcr date, M&lava year 4803CA.D. 423. 
The inscription states that in the time of ViJvavarmnii, son of 
NaravarnunA, ‘ihat bravest of kings ruling the earth’(T amv/zt 
praAsati ‘malAm aTipaH-prMre), his minister (J’st^/m), who was 
‘the third ctc of the king' (Ai^«ur-/rt/l)AiA-/wi cbakihu\\ caused 
to be built ( 1 ) a temple of Vishnu (I 'it/mah Stbinam) by bis worthy 
sons {Sn-VtUIabbojl^, Vishnubhasa, and Haribhasa (a) a temple of 
the Divine hforhers full of female ghouls {SkiiH’SaihpraiAn^/M) 
and (3) a large well of drinkmg water. 

Another date of Rum&ra Gixpta is the year ia9MA.o. 488 given 
in the Mankuwar (Allahabad distnet) Stone Image inscription '^ch 
curiously calls Kum&ra Gupta not MabatdjaJbirAja but only 
It txuy be explained as the error of the scribe, or as 
indicating deterioration in the status of Kum&ra Gupta during the 
later years of his reign troubled by the invasions ot enemies, as 
alluded in the Bhitarl inscription of Skanda Gupta (Fleet No. 13). 
But the Utter supposition is unlikely against the evidence of three 
inscriptions of the same time, via., two Damodarpuc Copperplate 
inscriptions of the year i24«a.d. 443,128a* a.d. 447, and the rag- 
ram plate inscription of the same year 128. All these inscriptions 
show that the authority of Kum&ra Gupta I as patamoucc sovereign 
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was fully recognized in eastern India whicli was administered under 
the Gupta emperor by his Governors ruling over its different pro¬ 
vinces like l^lQ 4 ^avardhana-^iM^/. At least for 4 years, o.a. 124- 
128, the Governor of North Bengal under KumSra Gupta I continued 
to be Uttrikit Chiritadatta, while Kjfmir&Miiiiya Vettavamun ruled 
over l6>tivarsha as its VijbyafMti or District Magistrate. Another 
inscription dated iio^a.d. 4)0 has been recently cUscovered at 
KaJaikuri in Bogra district of north Bengal. 

'lire latest known date of Kum&ra Gupta I occurs on an inscrip¬ 
tion on one of bis silver coins and is read as co. x}6sa.d. 44} 
(JASB, 1B94, P. i7j). 

Family. The only queen of Kuinftra Gupta I mentioned in the 
extant inscriptions is Anantadevi. The Bhitatl Seal inscrpiion of 
Kum&ta Gupta HI mentions Anantadevi as Mah&dcvi, or Chief 
Queen, who is also described as the mother of Mah&rftjidhiilja Pura 
C^pta. Kitmftra Gupta I had another son who immediately succeeded 
him, viz. Skanda Gimta,' as is stated in the Bihar and Bhitail Stone 
Pillar inscriciions (meet. Nos. 1 a and 15). But the name of the 
mother of Swda Guptaii not mentioned in the inscriptions unless it 
istakentobeDevakt mentionedintheBhitaiiPillatioacription. The 
iascripiioo mentions Devaid as the mother of Kfish^a but mentions 
SkanM Gupta’s mother as a weeping widow to whom Skanda Gupta 
brings (he glad tidings of the victory won by him against nis 
enemies, just as IQisl^a rushed to his mother Devaki after his 
enemies were slain. As Krishna’s mother was not a widow, (here is 
no point in bringing together in this cefetence the two Devakis except 
on the basis that Skan& Gupta’s mother happened to have the same 
name as Krishna's mother. 

According to Dr. R. N. Dindekar (Hii/c/j of th* Guptas,^. 
102), Queen Anantadevi, mother of Pura Gupta, was a Kadamba prin¬ 
cess. The Talgunda Pillar inscription of K^amba king K&kustha- 
varman refers to his roatiiroonial connexion, with the Guptas. K&ku* 
sthavarman and Kum&ca Gupta I weic contemporaries. This is 
shown hy some Western GaAga records according to whidi Krish^a- 
varman, the second son of K&kusthavatman, whose sister 
was married to the Gaaga king M&dhava HI, belonged to the period 
A.D. 47J-500 and thetefote bis father must have lived earlier, c. a.d. 
43 3>47]. The Bihar Stone Pillat inscription of Skanda Gupta is sup¬ 
posed to mention another wife of Kum&ra Gupta, the sister of some, 
minister of his. 

Budha Gupta is taken to be another son of Kum&ra Gupta I. 
This is suggested by Yuan Qiwang calling Budha Gupta a son of 
6aktftdit)'a, Sakra may be equated with Mahendra and Sakr&ditya 
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with Mihendxiditya, the title assumetl by Kum&n Gupta I oa his 
coins. 

Another son ofKuniftra Gupta I may be taJtcn to be Ghatotkacha 
Gupta mentioned as dil Ohatotkacha Gupta in an inscription on a 
Vaisftll seal. It may be noted that another Va<tt]i seal mentions 
Mah&r&ja dtl Govinda Gupta as a son o£ Chandca Gupta tl who was 
his Viceroy at that place. Perhaps Ghatotkacha Gupta who was a 
Prince (as indicated by the prefia Sri added to bis name), was a 
Viceroy under Kum&ta Gtmta 1 . A Ghavxkacha Oopta is also 
mentioned in the Tumain tragmentary inscription o£ Gupta year 
ii6aBA.x>. 43; found at the place it calls Tumbavani, a village in the 
Esagarh distria of Gwalior Mate near Etan. This inscription throws 
new light on Gupta history in its locality. Its line 1 leurs to SamU' 
dra Gupta and eulogizes Chandra Gupta TI who conquered the earth 
as far as the ocean. Line z mentions his son Kun^a Gupta I as 
protecting the earth as a chaste and devoted wife, showing that thete 
was no diminution in the extent of the empire under him nor in his 
authority which was strengthened by lus popularity. Line 3 contains 
the significant reference to Ghasoikachs Gupta as navin^ won by his 
arms the great fame achieved by his ancestors. L*ac 4 gives the <bcc 
of the inscription and also states that Kum&ra Gupta was then ruling 
over the canb. Thus this Ghatotkacha Gupta of the inscription may 
be identified with Sii Ghatt^acha Gupta of the seal, but the difB* 
cul^ is that it is a ^r cry from Vaii&li to Airik^ua of which apparent' 
ly Ghatotkacha Gupta was the provincial Governor under his &ther 
Kom&ta Gupta I. Only the nates of the seal and the inscription 
tally. There is another piece of evidence regarding Ghatotkacha 
Gupta on a coin noticed by Allan {Gapta Ctitu, pp. liv and 149.) 
The coin has on Obv. the le^nd Gb^o below (jfi) pta (J). If these 
three Ghatotkacha Guptas are one and the same person, it is to be 
assumed that his originaj status at Vaittli udtetc he served under the 
Crown Prince Mahir&a Govinda Gupta as its Governor was now 
improved by his transfer under Kumira Gupta I as his Governor in 
East Malwa (M.B. Garde in lA, 19*0, pp. 114, iij; ET, XXVI, p. 
117). It appears from the Mandasor record of the Mftiava year 
5 a 4 *** o. 4;67 issued by Dattabhata, son of Govinda Gupta's general 
V&yucakshita, that he was also the Viceroy in Malwa under his 
brother Kum&ra Gupta I (Bhandatkar's List, No. 7). 

Events. We have already seen that the Gupta empire did not 
suffer any diminution of its esitent and authority under Kumira 
Gupta up to the date of the Daroodarput Copper-plate and Baigiam 
platcinscriptionsof A.D. 443 and 448. The vasmcis of his ^minion 
IS also reflected not merely in the wide distribution of his inciip' 
tions but also of his coinage. For instance, the find-spots of his silver 
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coinage with the figure of Garu4a stamped on the Rtif. indicate that 
he Was able to retain intact his faihei's conquests in western India, 
ilie other class of silver coins with the Peacock Ktp. points by its 
provenance to his hold on the central ptics of the empire, the vailey 
of rhe Gaitges. 

Allan considers that some of the coins of western India which 
show some variations from Ksharrapa coins were in circulation in 
districts outside Kshatrapa dominion. Similarly, there is another 
class of silver coins wliich arc more allied to the coins o£Traikfi(aka 
dynasty and were probably in circulation in southern Gujarat. And, 
again, there is a numerous series of silvcr*plated coins with a copper 
core found only around the site of ancient Valabhl, where, accorewg* 
ly, the)' were in circulation. It may also be noted that the other 
nnd'Spors of the coins of Kumftra Gupta I in western India arc 
Ahmedabad, Saiaira, the States of Bhawnagar and Nawacagar, and 
nilichpnr. Tlicsc western issues were carried far and wide by 
merchants, as they have been most commonly found at places like 
Benaras, Ayodhya, Mathura, Kanouj, Hamirpur, Sahacanpur, 
Buriya on the Jumna, etc. (Allan, p. cxx»). 

It may be thus surmised on the basis of all this epigtaphic and 
numismatic evidence that Kum&ia Gupta 1 may be credited not 
merely with the negative and static work of maintainiag in toto 
his imperial Inheritance but also with some positive and bold ex¬ 
ploits in adding to the extent of that inheritance by some new 
conquests and records. The (act of these conquests achieved by 
him is indicated by his issue of the signi6cant AAvamedha type of 
gold coinage bearing on Obp. the legend Jajafi JJpath Kurndra^ 
(Kum&ra conquers heaven) and, on K/p. Bn Aiuamtdliampbtndrab. 
The celebration of horse-sacrifice is a sure proof of some considerable 
conquests achieved by the king. 

If the legends on coins are any indications of history, the power 
and glory of the Gupta empire seem to be at their height under 
Kuno&ra Gupta I. we instance the following legends : (i) 
Vijitwenir spoaipot^y ‘the Lord of the earth who has conquered the 
exstWf {i) Maintdiam jayati^ 'who conquers the whole earth'; (3) 
Ksbitipttirajiio Vij^ Mabendrasmbe divain ‘the Lord or 

(he earth, the unoonquered conqueror, Mahendrasiihha, conquers 
heaven', (4) SMuiAdiva .fMIur-Mrivffifra, 'li^ another 

Narasiihha amt&ra or incarnation of Vishpu is Siibha-Mahendra’; 
()) Ytidbi Simba-Vikrdmaby ‘with the valour of a lion in war*; ffl) 
Vj&gbrabald-per&kramUy 'possessed of the strength and prowess of 
the tiger’; (7) GMptahUa-Vjoma'taA, 'the Moon in the htmament of 
(he Gupta dynasty’; and {i) Gapla-KM^eUcbandrot 'the Moon 
without spots m the Gupta aynasty*. Some of these legends which 
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endow Kuxn&n Gupta 1 with some singular epithets describing hint 
as the gioi^ of the Gupta family upon which he shed lustre like the 
Moon, attributing to him (he invincible valour o£ both the lion and 
the tiger, and comparinghim to that embodiment of supreme power, 
Vishnu as Narasiihha, must have been inspired by an adetjoatc record 
- of nuUtary achievements. 

But this Moon among the Gupras seems to have suffered an 
eclipse in later years. There was a set-back in Gupta imperial 
history, as is inmeated in an inscription belonging to the reign of 
his son and successor, Skanda Gupta, the Bhiian Stone Pillar inscrip¬ 
tion. The inscription refers to ‘enemies prepared for conoucsts* 
UvaUMmata-injifisl^pradjcl&iiiiih T^artsbim) ; the fortune of (he 
nunily {kjtia-Ldksbmx) rendered unsteady {yicbaiifd) ; to the eifuits 
of the Crown Prince Skanda Gupta towards making it firm and 
steady {stamblkunya Md^tna): to Skanda Gupta being reduced 
to such straits in making these efibrts foe the restoration of the 
fallen fortunes of the family that he had to spend a whole night 
aleeping on bare earth in the battle-field. The task of this restora¬ 
tion was not an easy one for him. Hic enemies of the empire for a 
time succeeded in overwhelming its fortunes {vipiMtSm vfitkU-Ljik- 
tbmm). These enemies arc specified as PHsl^mifras who had 
their resources of man-power and wealth fully mobilized {samtteiiu- 
balthkosban) to try conclusions with the Gupta empire whose yoke 
they were preparing to throw off as its feudatories. Skanda Gupta, 
as Crown Fnncc, was given the necessary training {sathndMUi^ 
to be allied for subduing these enemies {p^ejbdth prow- 
hitt). These PMsfyemitfds may m identified with those who are 
associated in the l-'isbnM Purdtia with the allied peoples called Pam- 
mitras, Durmitras, and others of the region known as Mckala of the 
Naimadft valley. 

It may be noted that Mekala supplies a point of contact between 
Gupta and Vik&taka history. In the Balghat copper-plates of the 
V& Wak a king Prlihivfshcoa 11 , the sovereignty of his father Narco- 
drasena (a.d. 455-470) is started to have embraced Koiala, Mekala, and 
Malwa. Nareodrasena appears as the paramount sovereign of the 
entire Vindhyan region including the Berar-hfaratha Country, 
Konkan, Kuntala, ^l^tem Malwa, Gujarat, Koiala, Mekala, and 
Andhra, as also Kuntala of the Kadamba kingdom in the south. 
Thus he was contesting Gtmta ovctlordship in parts of western India 
and was coming into conmet with Skanda Gupta whose defeat of 
the peoples of hfekala gave a set-back to his aggression. That is 
why Natendrasena’s son IVithivishcua II fbaodois family to be 
‘sunken* and had to xutdertake the task of ‘raising and restoring it’, 
as stated in the inscription. Thus the enemies whom Skanda (mpea 
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htd lo deal with included the V 4 k&(aku. alonn with the Pushyarai- 
tras and other peoples of MckaU. After Sfcinda Gupta, the V&k&(a- 
leas recovered their lost ground and glory by the conquests of P|ithi- 
vuheqia II who was able to assume t^e title: ‘Ka*ak-Mtkala — hUHa- 
Pddbipasjablndrfbif 4 iisaiia* ‘Lord of Koiala, Mckala, and Milava*. 
The time of Prithivishena H is c. a.d, 470 ' 4 <I ■ 

The defeat of the Pushyanutras by Skanda Gupta was complete. 
The panegufist says that he was able to 'place his left foot on their 
king as his footstool’ {ktb/fifia-tlidrtmit-fiifht). 

‘The unsullied &inc {ee/alaJur/i) of this exploit, the purity of 
lus character ebar/ta^), arc sung with great grati6»rion 

(j>aritiubtt) in all quarters (aUi J/ii) by all down to children 
{iJk/Miratjt manMsbyaH)'. 

But the full programme of subjugation of the enemies of the 
empire Was not accomplished by Skanda Gupta in lus Other’s life* 
time. It was after his father’s death {pitari that he 

was able 'to subdue all lus enemies by the prowess of his arms' and 
'to rehabilitate once a^fl {prathbibipya bbayf^) the submetTOd 
{viphtd) fortune of his umily’. He brought the glad tid'ogs of nis 
complete victory {jitamUt), in the absence of his deceased father, 
to the widowed Queen, his mother, and ‘AUed her eyes with tean 
of joy*. He finnly established (pratisb^pya) the power of 
his family and empire which was shaken by its enemies and tottering 
to its fall (pariebalitafji Mikiam). 

Religious and Charitable Endowments. These endow¬ 
ments represent the principal religions of the country. The Bilsad in¬ 
scription refers to a temple of god Svimi-Aftfid/riW {Kartiktyii). The 
Mankuwar Buddha Image inscription refers to the constructicn of 
an image {praiimS) of Buddha Bhagavftn, the perfectly enlight¬ 
ened One {Samyak Sdikb»ddba) and unreftued doctrine {Svama- 
tiviniJdl/d) by E^kshu Buddhamitra in Gupta year ia9sEA.D. 448 
who may be identified from this date with Buddhamitra, the teacher 
ofVasubandhu (i/ 4 ,1912, p->44)* TheS&ficbi Stone inscription of 
13 i=A.D. 4jo records the gift of (i) 12 diniras for feeding daily out 
of the interest of the amount one new recruit of a Bhikshu (Sam^a- 
maibya-praphinttkd), 3 i\B 6 fbs and (3) i i\^a for provision, out 
of the interest of the nmd, for permanent lighting of lamps before 
the images of the Buddha. These gifts were made by \Jp&sik& Harts- 
vtoiin!. wife of Sanasiddha, for the sake of her parents (probably 
out ofher to the Jirya of K&kan&daoou-dts* 

Afah&vih&ra who were to bold them as petm'^nent trust-fund 
{aksb(^-^pi\ keeping its corpus intact and spending 00^ the 
income of the enoowments in aid of its beneficiaries (Fleet, 
No. 62). 
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Hie Kiranu(lao 4 & Stone Linga inscription of (he year i tysA-o. 
4)6 invokes Mah&deva and recortis the »ft made by a Minister of 
Kuin&ra Gupta I, PrtthivUhc^a by name, foe the ^rship, with pro¬ 
per and righteous offerings, of f^ithivMvara (Mahideva), probably 
the lihgft on which the inscription is incised. The genealogy of 
Prithlvlshcoa is interesting from the social point of view. Me be¬ 
longed to a Btfthmana family, the son of Chandra Gupta’s Kj/mdro- 
mdtya dikharasvftmin, who u'as the son of Vishntip&litabharia, son 
of Kuram&cayyabhaiia, of the Chhdndogas, whose r0/r«jj were Aiva 
and Vft)in. *nie donees also arc stated to have been BrAhmanas &om 
AyothyJi, wdio were living in the viciruty of Mahideva fiailcivara, 
bdon/;^ to various and ebaraiw, and U'ere proficient in tapa 
and swbydja, ascetic practices and Vedic study, in Mantra, SMa, 
bb&slna, and Pravaebana. There is also a reference to the fcsrival 
called Deva^ani, a procession of jnuges (of Siva) or idols. 

The construction of a temple for worship of the Son is the sub- 
jea of the Mandasor inscription already noticed. 

The Udayagiri Cave inscription of the year to6s^A.D. 4a5 ‘ in the 
prosperous reign of the best of Gupta kings’ refers to the OKisttuc- 
tiott of an image {akpii) of Jina vara P&rsava at the rnouth of a cave 
{tnbd rnnkha) ^ Sankara who hailed from a region of the north like 
Uttaiakufu (Heet, No. 6i). 

Another inscription records the installation of a Jaina image at 
Mathura in the year it)ssa.s. 452 (£ 1 , tt. zio). 

Among chatitabic endowments may be mentioned that of a 
Sattfa {alms house) with lo itnaraj and another with ) ^vAras u 
Gadhwa (No. 8 of Fleet). 

Another Gadhwa inscription (Fleer, No. 9) refers to a gift of 
12 Jindras for the perpetual maintenance of a charitable hall or alms¬ 
house {sa^&saJtr^. 

We have already seen how the Gai^gdhar inscription refers to 
the construaion of temples of Visbuu, Sakti (the Divine Mother), 
and also the construction of a large well of drinking water. This 
inscription shows how in the same Gmily worship was oATeted 
equally to the two seemingly opposed cults of VaisKnavism and 
Tintrikism and how father and son could be votaries of different 
cults. 

Hie Dhftn&idaha Copper-plate insaiption records a gift of land 
made by a ^vemment servant (^nktaka') to a Sfimavedin Brih- 
ma^a (ju, XVII, op. }4]). The IXunodarpuc Copper-plate grant of 
A.D. records the sale ofland by government to a Br&hmana to help 
him in the performance of his agtibatta rites. Ihe second Damo- 
darpur grant of a.o. 447 records another sale by TOvernment of land 
to a Brftliamana for the maintenance of his five daily sacrifices {po^ba^ 
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mtb&pjiiJsX The Bftigeam Copper-plate grant of the same date 
records gilt of land to the icmpfc of Covinda-Sv&ml. 

The Kalaikuti Copper-plate inserbtion of t. i20sa.d. 439 re¬ 
cords the gift of land maac by a group oucadets, urriters, and record- 
lepers to three learned Brahmins to finance their daily performance 
of PaScha-Nfah&yaj&as. 

Thus the religious endowments of rhe times represented the 
dliferent religions then prevailing in the countiy such as Buddhism 
and Jainism and those centering round the Braltminical dietics, 
Vishou, Siva, K&rtikeya, 6akti, and S&^a. These religions also 
inspired social service as a form of worship of God enmodied in 
humittity, of Nara'Ng^&ya^. 

Architecture. Some ^Samples of architecture are mentioned 
in the inscriptions. The GaAgdhar Stone inscription mentions 
VUvavarman et^uipping his city, built on the bank of the GargarA, 
with wells for (rrigation, (sdpt), tanks temples and halls 

of gods {sMf 4 Sa/lmatabbS), drinking-wells {itnhpdna), {mks {upavana) 
of various k<nds, causeways {say^amt) and reservoirs of water 

The Mandasor Stone inscription-refers to the district of L&ta 
adorned with temples {Dtva-kMia) and Assembly-halls of the gods 
( Vtva’SabbS^, and Vibiras. It also describes the city of Daiapun 
'embraced by two charming rivers', ‘decorated with rows of stoteyed 
mansions {prajaJa-aialS) like rows of aerial chariots {vimona^ 
wd/d), and with paintings {tlulra-karMm^iu). The houses were very 
high \eibikanntta\ 'resembling the peaks of white clou^ lit up with 
forked lighting' or the lofty peaks of Mount Kaitasa. In the 
city was built a temple of the Sun with broad and lo&y spites 
resembling a mountain. The temple had 
later to be thoroughly r^ited and then it Itecame ‘one of the beau¬ 
ties of this bcautiw city, like the Moon shining in cloudless sky or 
the Kaustubha blazing on the breast of ^rfigin’. 

The Bilsad inscription refers to the construction of a gateuuy 
with a flight of steps (pratoli) at the temple of god Svintf-Mahisena. 

Administration. The empire is called PrithivI (Mandasor 
inscription). The emperor is given the titles of Porama-doipata^ 
Paramo- bba^aht, and Afabari^birajo (as in Damodarpur Copper¬ 
plates). Below the emperor was the feudatory or the local king 
called severally Nripatt, P&rtbiim or Gop/& (Mandasor inscrip¬ 

tion). The lo^ kingdom was called a Dtia, e.g., DfiapUrtbiva (ibiZ). 

The empire was divided for administrative purposes into Pro¬ 
vinces. A Province was called a BbuJs/J. A Ptovmce was sub¬ 
divided into Districts called Vitlk^. Under Kumftra Gupta I, 
Pundtavardhana-Wmfcri’ looms large m several inscriptions. Thc$c 
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showthEt for 4ycan,a.B. iz4-:i8»ia.d. 4^-447, ihc Himhti vas ruled 
by Governor C^rAtaditta. The title of provincial Governor was 
V^rika-M&btir»ja. Under him was Vitbayaputi or the District 
^lagistta(e. Thru Vetravarmi was the I 'isltayapa/i of Kotivanha. 
Ihe term ^‘Ubifbtb&tia was applied to the headquarters of the Dis¬ 
trict. The Distret Office was called I 'isbayidltikarifti (Damodar- 
put Coppcr*pIatcs, i and z). The Dh&nAidaha (K.a{$hahi district 
grant of year iz8 mentions another District or I called 

Kh&d& (lA) pAra which might have been also a f of Pu^ra- 
vardhana-^/ri(A//, but the name of the hbakti cannot be clearly 
traced. The6aigram(Charterufyeartz8sz.o.447wasissued from 
a District Office, l'ubayadbikarar,4,\ocMCtX at the town called Pafi- 
chanagail. The District Officer is also named. He was KCulavriddhi, 
and had the title Ktou&fSimiiya. The Mandasoc inscription gives a 
glowing account of the {prosperity of a District of Western India, via., 
LA(t- visba^. A District had its Sub-Divisipn called T 'i/is. The 
officer in charge of ihc Sub-division is called AjaJuaka in ihe Kalaya- 
Icuri inscription. 

We have already seen that some of the Princes served as provin¬ 
cial Governors. Prince Govioda Gupta was the Governor of "Da- 
bbakti under Chanda Gupta IT, while Prince Ghatockacha Gupra was 
Govenor of r\irikioa-;»r<<iir 4 a (another term for Province). Earlier, 
he perhaps served under Prince Govinda Gupta in a high and les- 
ponsiblc so as to issue seals in his name. Both his seals and 
those of Govinda Gupta were found together at Vat8All (Basarh), as 
already stated. 

The Baigram Charter indicates an interesting administrative 
practice. Tin' Visbayapati Kulavriddhi is mentioned as directly 
Mying his homage to the emperor, as indicated by the expression. 
Dbaf^aJu-pbJeaHdby&tt, and not tendering that homage to his 
immecUate superior, the provincial chief. It was because the ap¬ 
pointment of the V'ubajapaiis or District Magistrates was made by 
the cn^iecor himself who entered into direct relations with such 
responsible officers. The Damodarpur Plates, on the other hand, 
dennitely state that the T 'isboyapati was appointed by the Vperika 
or Governor of the Province (JMnijukfaka). The two statements 
may be tecondled by the consi^ation that the appointment of the 
Distria Officer by the Governor was subject to formal sanction by 
the king to whom the homage of both was due. 

Besides these Provincial Governors and District Officers, there 
were Ministers in attendance on the emperor at the hcadquarteti of 
government. One such Minister is named Pritbivtshcoa who came 
to his exalted office by heredity. At 6rst he started as i Msafr/ 
with the title KaardrAmd^a but was later promoted to the higher 
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office of MibUmUt^bikriia as the exccotive head of both civil and 
nuntarfadministmion(Kafaxii<l&o4& inscription). The term for a 
Minister was Saeluvd (Mandasor inscription). 

The DanK>darpur Copper-plates give some interesting details 
of local administroiion. The district headquarters were called 
Aibisb^tiknas where were located the Distria Offices and Courts 
called Adlrikara^s. The District Magistrate was associated in hia 
idministrai ion (pnroff saxhsyavdbarati) with ai\ Advisory Council 
of non-officials ccoreaenting the different interests of the locality, 
via., (t) Ntfgtfytf-awApJr/, President of the Town Corporation 
(Mayor), (a) SirtbaMMi, r^tescntaiive of the Guild of Merchants, 

2 )prai^ 8 /a’kMJika, ChieforthcGidldofArtisans,and(4) Vrafbame- 
\jasflM, Chief of the Union of Writers or Scribes, Chief 
Secretary. 

The FCabikuri inscription gives some details of administration 
of the Sub-division of a uistria called Kt/^ as slated above. It 
mentions the drlogaveca and the office {aibikaraiM) of the 

Subdivision located at its headrjuarters or civil station, the town 
named PdrpalUUiUl. The Sub-divisional Officer, like the District 
OfAcet, was assodated in his administration with a Coundl of non- 
offidal members called VUlA’Mabdttaras or the Elders of the locality, 
and KMfMmbiHf or rcprcsentatiTC householdets. The staff of the 
Sub-divisional OfAce included the Keepers of Records called Piuiltf- 
p^las, clerks or scribes called Kij^sflku, and KMlikaj or representa¬ 
tive cra&smcn to deal with the interests of local handicrafts. 

Ttansaaions relating to land formed an important part of the 
functions of the District Magistrate, Visbayapaii. Government gave 
facilities to private donors intending to msM ^fts of land for a 
rdigious or a charitable purpose, ^ch gifts were fadlitated by a 
prescribed procedure. C>^natily, land could not be transferred or 
alienated without the permission of TOvemment. Its tenure was 
regulated by what is called Nw^dbarma or ApraJ&ksbaja-NM. 
PraJd means gift and so Apfada means land that is not settled away 
or transferable. The ^^\A-dbarma meant that the mvi or principal 
Of mUaJhana was to be kept intaa as aksb^-itiiA, while its interest 
alone could be spent on tbepurposes of the endowment. When the 
State sanctioned the grant or land. It was on the basis of Ki^-dbarma, 
i.e.,the condition that the public purpose, charitable or religioxis, for 
which the grant was sanctioned was to be permanently promoted 
out of the income &om the land granted, to that the land cotild not 
be transferred or alienated in any way for pro6t and should not 
change hands as private property. Titus sale or transfer of land 
was subject to sanction of government. That sanaion was given 
on the report of its officers called Viutapdlas, the Record-Keepers, 
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to whom the petition for purchase of land Itad to be submitted in the 
first instance (t/a/ vijnapyaix Ktalablya). Tlic Record-Keepers, 
wte generally formed a body of tnrec, placed the matter before (li 
the elders of the village concerned, who were called Maba/tans ; (a) 
the officers of the village called Ashtaht^/ibikaranas, i.c., officers in 
dmgc of groups of eight households; (j) officers called GrSMtMas or 
village chieft; and (4) representative householders {Kttt$tmbine\). 
These, in their rum, notified the petition {pijmpayati) to the leading 
Br&hmapas, the prominent citizens, and houscitoldcrs of the village. 
The land in question was then inspected ijfratyapelulya) by the said 
}t{ahattaras and other officers (^MabattamdyMbikara^a) and house¬ 
holders, and finally referred to the VmiepSth for report. Sale was 
sanctioned if the Vustapala reported to the following clTcct: (1) 
'Land nuy thus be given’ (enm'i AjaAnf); or (a) *Tlic application is 
a proper one {jkkJam). This is a case v^ch cottforras to the custo¬ 
mary rule of sale {vtkrt^amarySi^-prasaiifp]^. The petitioner lud 
to state in his peddon the conditions on widch the land is transfcrrctl, 
viz., (i) that it was according to Nua-ziborpitt hy which it was assur¬ 
ed that the land thus transferred was to be a permanent gift for the 
purposes stated, such as 'facilities for performing af/ubotra rites' 
\ambotnpaycgpja)t or 'for instituting the ftai'ulktmabarajvar 
(a) that die land was *kbi/a, as yet unploughed, and not 
already given to anyone’ {aprada’prab<it0~kip/a‘kjbttra) and free of 
revenue {saniHi^bsiiySprtida^tiuta-ksbttri); (3) that the price to be 
paid was accorang to the rate prevailing in the village (^yiSwd- 
KtikraMa-mh-tna-fiiarffA^). Lastly, the transfer was effected b\' 
suspending the condiuon as to non-transferability {amvritto-^proA- 
At the concluding stage of the transaction, the 
Maha/taras and others were empowered to take measurement of the 
land by 8 X 9 reeds and then separate it from other plots {appm- 
(b^). The sale price of land is uso indicated. It was at the rate 
of \ dift&ras for 1 kulyatipa. The word htlyp may be connected 
with kpla which, according to Kulihka (on Manu VII, 1x9), means 
that amount of land which can be plouglicd by two ploughs. 
means the area whidx is sown. According to Sanskrit lexicons, t 
ktilja—i tlronu. In Damodarput Copper-plate No. x, the land 
bought was 3 drenas^tj^ Ktilytaipa, i kttlyev&pa bemg»8 drvna- 
vdpoj. [Dhftn&idaha Copper-plate inscription of the year 1x3 (li/, 
XVII, p. 345); Damodarpur Copper-plate inscriptions. No. i of year 
1 a4: No. 2 of >'ear 129; and some data cited for comparison from 
No. 5 undated (El, XV. pp. XX3 f)]. 

An inscription on a Copper-plate of Gupta year i2o<»a.d. 439 
and thus belonging to the reign of KumAra Gupta I Ixas been recendy 
discovered at a village called Kalaikuri in Bogra District of north 
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Bengal witich has contiibutcd so mucli to Gupta History by its 
ocher inscriptions found in the Bogci, Kajshalu, add Dinajpur Dis¬ 
tricts such as the five Damodarpuc inscriptions and those of Bai- 
gram, Paharpur, or Dh&n&idaha. The insedptiou has been edited 
and published by Dr. D. C. Sircar (I.H.Q., XIX). It is noteworthy 
for some of its concrete touches and details and new data of loc^ 
administration. It mentions the city of Puodravardhana (identified 
with modern Mah&sth&n) as the coital of the Rhukfi or Province of 
that name. Sriugavera is identined with nv>dem Sinm Police 
station in the Natorc Sub-division of Ra|sltahi district. Tu Record 
abo mentions the individual names of alt tlie officers and parties 
concerned in its transaction, names of KrtlikaSt Ki^slbas, Pmlapdilas, 
the VXtbi-Mabattitras, and also of the Tjiiiunbms who ate quite 
numerous. The three Brahmin beneficiaries arc also named and 
described as being proficient in the four Vedas and belonging to the 
V&jasaneya-Charana. 

The inscription mentions the usual conditions for the validity 
of an application for land, viz. (z) that the land applied for must 
be fallow and not settled so that its transfer was not subject to com¬ 
pensation payable to the dispossessed proprietor {apratikara); (a) 
that it should be given in perpetuity and remain as Aksbayaxifii; 
(5) that it should be given for a public or religious purpose (such as 
performance of the ^e daily sacrifices in the present case); and (4) 
that it be paid for at the customary rate of tne locality {marTOiiSj. 
The ^plication is then referred, as usual, to the Pustapilas for 
report. In the present case, they reported that it was in order, in 
accordance with {antwritta) the customs of the VXtbl, and did not 
militate in any way against the interests of the State [NdsH vindbd}} 
ka^bit). 

The inscription also shows that it was not always possible to 
find the required land situated in one area. In the present case, 
the application was for 9 kafyanapas of land, out of which eight had 
to be found out of } villages and the remaining one in a fourth village. 
Even of the strips of land situated in the same village, their revenues 
(brSvtija) were payable to different owners or landlords. These 
tacts indicate that there was considerable progress achieved in these 
pacts of rural Bengal in intensive cultivation and farming coupled 
with the creation of small holdings under the laws of inheritance 
leading to their fragmentation. 

Another interesting inscription to be noted in this oormexion is 
the Baigram (Bogra district) G>ppcr-plate inscription dated Gupta 
year iz8— a.d. 447-8 and thus bdonging to the time of Kumira 
Gupta I. The emperor is not named but is referred to in the ex¬ 
pression BhaitaraJsapada. 
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The inscdption gives some intetesting administrative da^ some 
of which ace repeated in the Damodaipur inschpcioQS discussed 
above. The repetition is use^l as pointing to established adnunxs^ 
trative traditions, practices and institutions. 

Two househoiden of the iocaii^ named 

Bhoyila and Bh&skara, brothers, wanted to make a gift of land m 
the temple ( DtvahtU) of Govindasavftmt which was founded by their 
father but was poorly endowed {alpa'Vpttika). Th^ wanted to 
create providoo for repair {praiisaif^sk^') of the breaches 
and cracks {pia^^spbo^) of the temple and also for supply of 
requisites of wot^^ such as scents (jaadba), incense (d^u/u), Ught 
{dCpa) and flowers. They apply fot laM to the distnet oflicer noi^ 
Kulavriddhi and describeo as Ku/mafajiritya, as already noticed. 
The district office is called VisbayddlMJurana and is located at Fsft- 
chanagan which was apparently the headquarters of the distria. 

The application was made for purchase of 5 kitiyaApas of kiila 
(fallow) land which was (i) not paying any tent or revenue to the 
State \s4m»ityab6iiyd)y (a) devoid of vttctadon iflStattAa) and 
hence uncultivated waste, and ($) not liable tor paying compensation 
to any dispossessed proprietor {Mhehi/pnUikan—apratikara). In 
addition, Bnoyila applied for 1 arnnoApa of stbala^Astu or home' 
stead land which reauired for the cooscniction of tolarSnaka^ 
trenches, and garden. BhAskata also applied for the same. Thus 
these lands were uns^tled government lands. 

As shown in the Damodaipur insaiptions, the fust stage tn the 
ctansaction is the report, on the application, of the government 
Record-Keepers {pustapaiai) who wctc two in this case. They 
retommendra the sale of govemroenc lands to private persons on 
the following grounds: 

(i) that the lands ace es/amba (devoid of vegetation) and kbiJa 
(follow); 

(a) that they arc incapable of yielding revenue to the king 
(taundaya-bafya); 

(3) that there can be no objection to such sale on the ground 
of any finandal loss to the king (m Jka4fbtJr6/ir//>anradba) from 
sale of lands which did not yield any revenue ifipraiUwd) ; 

(4) that there is, on the contraty, some material gain {tpatbajd) 
to accrue to the king foom its sale, as well as spiritual gain in the 
shape of Dbarma; 

()) that they ace located in areas which will not affect the culd- 
vadon of the settled land [svakarsbanSaindldstlAiit). 

Thus the sale is approved and effected on the basis of the 
prevailing price being paid. The price paid was 6 diaaroj foe 
3 kniyofap^ of kiMla land and 8 sihrec coins iy^pakas) for 
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z dnrytMpas of t&stH land. These prices show that, while the rate 
of isJlow land was z dliiiras for t that for a dwelling site 

was 4 diver coins for i dronevapti. Taking the area of x hdytnApa^ 

S (Avnapdfias, t dnMt> 6 pa of tdsln land^g of 4 ritjxtkat 

in value. If we assume the same rate of kinta and wsIh land, t 
dimra^i 6 rUpttkas on the basis that i hthfetikhc of khila land is 
valued at a ftniirus. But the assumption that the ppec of both the 
kinia and vastu land i> the same is not tenable. While kikk land 
is sold in larger quantities on the basis of kjJycpiipa as a unit, build* 
ing sites arc sold on the basis of a smaller unit of land viz., drvtui- • 

because a building site is more valuable and costly than fallow 
land and is required in smaller quantity. It is fortunate that a proof 
of this difference in the rates of fallow and building land is given in 
one of the Damodarpur Qtpper-platc inscriptions of the time of 
Budha Gupta stating that i fm^avapn of wr/w land* ) din^as as 
against a dUmraf for a hilyaiApc of kUh, land, as stated in this 
inscription. 

Coins. As has been already stated, Kuni&ra Gupta 1 is noted 
for the large number of his coins and the variety of their types, 
pointing to the vast extent of the territories within wbidx the various 
types of coins wetein-dreuJatioa. 

Kum&ra Gupta issued the following types of coins: (i) Archer, 

{z) Swordsman, (3) Aivamedha, (4) Horseman, (5) Lion-slayer, 

(6) 'nget-slayer, (7) Peacock, (8) Pratftpa, .(9) Elephant-rider. 

AKher type. It has varieties which ate vatiefics of legends. 

The following legends appear on their Oh. (i) Vijitieoniravanf^ 

Kttmara^h divo^ : (z) maUtelam on r. and 
ending with pfai on 1.; (3) fftahUa/an on r. u-ith 

(Km) mmgMpta on 1 .; (4) P»ama^JkdtdTije-^-Kimkra^t»\: 

(3) Kum&ra and MalArvp&dhhifa 6 r%-‘'ktm 6 ra^tdk; (6) (htntio 
utahtaUm Kwncra^. 

The Rn. bean the single legend dri-M^ktndra^. 

Swordsman ty^. This type is an innovation of Kum&ra 
Gupu. The O^. snow's’king standing 1 ., nimbate, wearing waist- t 

dom and jewellery, casting incense w'ith r. on altar on L, while 1. 
hand rests on hilt of swoA at his side: Garuda standard on 1 .' The 
king’s dress does not shoa* the KuslWln features noticeable on the 
Arwer type. 

The Rif. shows ‘Goddess (Lakihml}, nimbatc, seated fadne on 
locus, holding fillet in outstretched r. hand and lotus in 1., wni^ 
rests on hip’. The Garuda, as usual, is linked with Lakshml on Rw. 

The legend on Oh. is Cdyi avajilya smboriteik Kumarapipto 
dtpoiTi jvfatt and that on Rtv. is ^•Ktmaraptpfak- 
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Aivamcdha type. 1 & Obv. »how$ ‘Hone standing r., wearing 
breast band and saddle, before sactifidai pole (j*^) on altar, the 
pennons which fly over its back.’ On Sainuaca Gupta’s type, 
the hone is not saddled. The Rtp. presents ‘Queen (Mahishi 
Anantadevi) standing L, mimbate, holding eba»>nt over r. shoulder 
and uncertain object in I. hand, wearing ear-tings, necklace, armlets, 
and anklets. On 1 . is a sacrificial spear Mund with fillets.’ 

The Obv. beats the legend Jtyati da>a*k Kumara^ and between 

of horse, tipamdba. On one specimen the legend reads: Jajafa- 
Aava Kttm&ra^Joyati divttik Yjomraptptvfaw. On the Ktv. is the 
legend Sn AtpantdbamnUndn^. 

The figute of Queen on Ksx'. appears as a rdigious necessity. 
The legend Jayati dharn KHMorak indicates that by nis conquest of 
heaven the king achieves the status of god Indra or Mahendra and 
assumes the appropriate new title, Sr\-Aivamtdbs-'Mahtndra\. 

Horseman type. This type shows six varieties in their legends. 
The Obv. shows dw standard figure of 'King riding to r. on fully 
caparisoned horse,’ and the ilrv. ‘Goddess (Ltkshmf) seated to I. on 
wicker stool, holding lotus with long stalk and leaves in outstretched 
t. hand, while 1 . rests by her side.’ There is a variety showing the 
kji^ ‘wearing long sarh, the ends of which By behind’ and Goddess 
‘offering fnut to peacock’. Another variety shows vey distinctly 
Goddess 'with r. hand feeding peacock from bunch of fruit’ The 
Goddess is to be identified as U$ir^, the Goddess of War, feeding 
Her v&hana MayOra, on the basis a passage in &r\-ClMP^ [Uttara- 
Charitra, VIII. whicli is a part of Mirkewi^ Ptiriina. The 
passage describes Goddess Kaumarl Ambikfi as }dt^ra'Vara'VdAam 
and Gvbar^pml (resembling K&rtikeya in appearance) like the 
Brahm&rn on Hathsa and Mfihe^rl on V'wua. Another passan 
{XI. 15] describes the Goddess as surround^ by peacocks and calls 
Her Narajoni. 

The type is marked by the following variety of legends on 
Obv.: (tj Pritldvitvlaik dhan (1) Kshitipatirajih vije^ 

Mahtn^asriJx iivaik jiTfati, (y) Ksfutipatirajito vtj^ KMM/araffipie 
Jivem Ji^H, (4) G^pujetdavyamaia^ Mabtndr^, 

(5) GttptakMi&mada-tbaidra M^ndrakarmijite jayati. The legend 
on Rrv. is uniformly Ajitaatabtndra^. 

Lion>slayer type. Its Obv. shows ‘King standing r., wearing 
waist-cloth with sash Boating behind and jewellery, shooting lion, 
which falls backward on r. from leap, with bow in 1. hand, r. drawn 
behind head.’ The Kiv. shows ‘Goddess nimbate, seated facing on 
lion couchant r., hold^ fillet in outstretched r. hand and lotus in L 
hand or lotus ody.’ The goddess, as usual, is Dvr^ StinfMadUMiA, 
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Varieties of this o’pe arc mainly those of legends which are: 
(x) sdulAi tPa (/sTarB/tWw) Siff^ba-Mabendn jeya^iaiaiiit *Likc 

Narasiipha in flesh and biood» King Sirhba-Mahendra U erer- 
victohous(a) Kjliiti^fir«Jiiaaiab€tuira^-K$imiira^le tititaffi jtyaii : 
(5) KMmdrofftpfo nj^ Sith/ja-Mal/emfre drwnp : (4) Kjmaraff^to 
yudhi Shkba-vikJtramay 

The legend on the Rm'. is ^iH-Mabtndrasiffihal^ or Shkho- 
mabendrah’ 

Tiger-slayer type. Its Qb». shows ‘King to 1 ., wearing waist- 
cloth, jewellery, and head-dress, shooting tiger which falls back- 
wardsonl., with bow held in r. hand, 1. hand drawing string of bow; 
hit t. foot tramples 00 tiger; crescent-topped standard bound with 
fillet on 1 / On R/p. is shown ‘Goddess standing I. in locus plant (?), 
holding lotus with long stalk behind her in I. lund and feemng 
cock with fruit in r. hand.' 

The legend on Obv. is 6 r\m&a VyagbrabahparvJvemab and on 
Rm*. KimaragfiploSirtya. 

The goddess feeding peacock is to be taken as goddess Dura&, 
as explained above. The peacock introduced on coinage for the &8C 
time directly suggests the tegular Peacock type of coinage. 

Peacock type. The Obp. shows ‘King, nimbate, standing L 
wearing waise-doth with long sashes and jewellery, feeing peacock 
from bunch of fruit hdd in t. hand, 1 . hand bdiind him.* Tlie Rtp. 
show *K&rtikOTa, nimbate, three-ouarters to 1., riding on his peacock 
holtung spear in 1 . hand over shoulder {SaktiSara), with 
t. hand spdnkling incense on altar on r. (?); the peacock on a kind 
of platform.’ 

The legend on Oba. is svabbUman pmaraii, followed by 
five more characters on r, and ends Mabauka-I^mdrab on 1. 'Tbc 
legend on Rrp. is Mabandra-Kioadrab. 

Pratflpatype. TheO^r shows‘Male figure, wearing long loose 
robe, with arms on breast in (ytSdjwsrsdrd atiira^) stan^ng ^‘og; 
onhisl. female figure to r., wearing long loose robe and hdmet, with 
shield on 1. arm, and bolding out r. hand (dosdy resembling 
Minerva); 00 his r. a female figure wearing long loose robe, standing 
L, holding out r. hand and resting I. on hip; the two latter appear to 
be addressing the central firare; Ganida standard behind central 
figure.’ The RiP. shows ‘Godd^ seated facing on lotus, bolding 
lotus in uplifted r. hand and resting 1. on knee.* 

The legend on Obv. is ¥.»miragfpta\ on dtber side of the 
central figure. There is a long inscription on the margin, of which 
only the lower parts of the letters remain on the plan. On the Riv. 
is the legend Sri-Pra/dpa^ after which the type is named. This title 
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miy be taken to indicate restoration of his prafdpa or power by the 
victories of his Crown-Prince, Skanda Gupta, over the HQ^as and 
the Mlecbchha peoples. 

The Oh. tfpe is tmique. *lt seems to be restruck on another, 
perhaps non-Indian coin. Ibe central figure is Indian in style, while 
the two others are quite foreign.' These probably came from the 
oonqutfed foreign peoples. Kings by tradition had female-attend¬ 
ants in their n>ci^ service. 

Elephant-rider type, 'llie Oh. shows ‘King holding goad in r. 
hand, seated on elepl^t which advances 1.; beniod him is seated 
an attendant holding fbhtra over him.' The R/a. shows ‘Lakshtni 
standing facing on lotus flower, grasping stalk of lotus growing 
beside her in her r. hand and holding lotus flower in 1 . arm.' Tlierc 
is no clue to connect this coinage with KumAra Gupta. The elephant 
is associated with I.ak$htni on whose head it pours water according 
to tradition. 

Silver Coins. It is to be recalled tiiat the Erst Gupta silver 
coinage was inaugurated by Chandra Gupta 11 as the result of his 
conquests of the western Ksharcapa territories in which he had to 
keep in drculation the old familiar coins of the displaced rulers, 
with some modifications indicative of the new regime. But this 
conquest took place in the later period of his reign and so his silver 
issues arc not known for their number or variety. His son, Kum&ra 
Gupta I, however, had a longer control of these territories and more 
opportunities for issuing his silver coiiu in greater abundance and 
variety. 

They fall broadly under four classes with some varieties in 
each. 

Gass 1 most doscly resembles the coins of Chandra Gupta n 
and may be regarded as their immediate successors whose features 
they continue such as the Krhatrapa bust on the obverse, traces of 
parsh and corrupt Greek letters and well-executed Gaiuda on Ao*. 
with 7 stars above it, and also the same legend: PanMabbdgofOla 
MabM^idbir6j<hAf\'KMit6r{igftpta-MAi)t/hirA^lyc^. 

It is to be noted that even Skanda Gupta also struck coins of 
this type, proving that they belonged to a ninicular locality - in 
western India, perhaps Sotflshtra, where Qundra Gupta II first had 
to strike these coins. 

Gass II does not copy so closely the features of the Kshatrapa 
coins. It omits the Greek letters on Oh. on whidi the inist 
also is nominally kept up, as well as the figure of Garuda on Viar. 
which drops the seven fillets. Thus these coiru belonged to a 
locality in western India where Kshatrapa coins were Tu>t so known. 
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Oftss III, however, rcturm to Kshatrapa features, carefull)' 
executed bust and Greek letters on obverse, but rudely created 
Garudo, which is all bod^ and no neck but with prominent winn, 
on Rep. Tlieir small thick fabric points to their similarity to the 
coins of the TrailcOtaka dynasty meant for soutbern Gujarat. 

The legend on Class U is PantMaifb 6 gtti>a/iHR&aJIur^a-A%-- 
KttM^n^HptihMabtHdmHUjeiyy but on some specimens the first word 
is \MA^vatn and nut ?Arawid>b&ffn<ita. 

Tire legend on Class Ill is ParaMabbdgppatthMalnr^fadhif^C' 
dri-Kttmaraffipht-MiiUudrodi^i,. 

The first three classes of silver coins were meant for circulation 
in the western Provinces. 

Class IV coc^rises silver coinage which was introduced by 
Kumfcta Gupta 1 for the first time to the central parts of the Gupta 
empire, in the Gan^ valley. As it is far removed from western 
Inoia, it also eliminates most of the Kslutrapa features. For 
instano, the bust on Obv. shows more of portraiture. Greek 
Ictcen are replaced by a date in Br&hmJ. On Rri’. again, 
the degraded Garuda is discarded in favour of a peacock standing 
facing with outspread wings and tail. The peacock here appears 
as the vehicle (ParatiniA) of god KArtikeya who is also called 
Kum&n, of whom Kur^ra Gupta was a devotee, as his father was 
a devotee of Vishnu. 

These coins also discard the 1 '(uslmava legends and beat a legend 
inspired by the military spirit: vijitoveufiravampati^ i^jumragtptp 

The Obv. bears in numerals the date ioo4‘SO-i-4->Gupta 
year 124*4.0. 443. Other specimens of this variety bear the da^ 
118, 119 and laa of the Gupta year (D.C. Sircar, Se/ec/ Iven'ptiMs 
p. ao8). 

Class V comprises coins which ate silver-plated and have a core 
of copper, showing debased issue of the silver coins called for by 
finanau stringency. These coins have been found only in parti¬ 
cular locality, thou^ in large numbers, round the ancient dtv of 
Valabhi. 

Their Obv. shows head r. with traces of Greek letters, and the 
K/jr. Garuda crudely executed. 

The legend is ParajnabbU^tvafa-R&fddbirdja-^fi-KMmdraffipta- 
Mabtndrddiiy^. 

Copper Coins. Only two specimens of the copper coins of 
KumAra Gupta I are known so far, and they present two types. 
Type I shows on Obv. king standing i. wearing waist-cloth and 
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)cweUecy, i. hind on Kip, iwparcntly throwing inccnsc on ilur with 
r. hand. The Rtv. shows (jinu^ with outstretched wings standing 
faciog and the legend lOutfani^p/alr. 

Thr Type U specimen show’s on Obv. on altar with the iegrad 
below iL Its Ret. shows goddess (LakshcH) seated on lion 
conchint r., lacmg, holding cornucopia in i. arm., and lotus in r. 
hand. 


CHAFm VII 


SKANDA GUPTA VDCRAMADITYA 

(r. A.D. 455-467) 

Dates. The date a.d. 455 for Skanda Gupta’s accession to- 
sovereignty may be taken from the fact that he vm the immediate 
successor of his father Kum&ra Gupta I on the Gupta throne. This 
faa we know from the definite statement contained in the Bhitari 
Stone Pillar inscription of Skanda Gupta to the effect that be suc¬ 
ceeded him as his son {jNtd) on the ground of both his fidelity to his 
father fadhering to the feet of his wher like the bee to the lotus’), 
and his supetior military qualifications as ‘the only hero of the Gupta 
family' who had even as Crown*Prince, as we 

shall see, to fight his fiuher’s Ixutles against the many enemies cf 
the Gupta empire and had to continue that fight after he became 
empeim. Thus bis succession to his father's throne was immediate 
ana did not permit any interval or delay. The earliest inscription 
of Skanda Gupta, that of JunAgadh Rock, also furnishes three dams 
of his reign, the years 136,137 and 138. This inscription also shows 
that the Gupta hold on Sur&sh(ra and Kathiawar was quite strong 
in the time of Skanda Gupta, showing also that he was the imme¬ 
diate successor of his father. The next dated uu cription of his reign 
is the Kahaum Stone Pillar inscription of the year i4i«a.D. 4M, 
found in a village in the Gorakhpur district. The third dated In¬ 
scription of his rdgn is that of the copper-plitc found at Indrapuia 
in the VisI^ or Evince of Antaravedl. It bears the date i4£ss 
A.D. 465. Ine last dated inscription of his reign is the Gadhwa Stone 
inscription (IHeet No. 66) of the year j 48» a . d . 467, which does not 
mention that it was issued in the reign of Skanda Gupta, but this may 
be taken as proved from the fact that the exact words used in the 
Indor Coppa-plate inscription in relation to the reign of Skanda 
I Gupta are also used here {pravaribcm&aevtj^O'riijyd). In this 
connexion, mention may also be made of another inscription found 
. at Kosam (Kau^&robi) on the pedestal of a sculpture showing fiiva 
land P&rvaa standing, and bearing the date 139 which falls within 
the chronological limits of Skanda Gupta’s rdgn. It is stated to 
have been issued by Mah&x&ja Bhfmavarman s^o be taken to 
have been a local cmef owning allegiance to Skanda Gupta, ‘Mahft- 
rftf&dhiitja,’ as the paramount sovereign. 

Lastly, his silver coins also bear dates which have been read 
by Vincent Smith as 144, 145 and 148— a.d. 467 {lA. 1902 f. 266). 
11108 his reign may be diued a.d. 4)5-467. 
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Succession. The epig^hic evidence a$ to succession hss been 
already mentioned id)ovc. we may add to it the evidence of tlie 
lunAgadh Rock inscrijption stating that Lakthml, the Goddess of 
Fortune, ‘after examining by turns with due dclibewtion and 
seriously reflecting on the. roots of all his virtues and foibles, fixed 
Her choice upon ntm and. rejected all other sons of the soyeceigo.’ 
This shows that, in accordance with (he previous practice the 
succession to the Gupta throne was regulated by merit rathet than 
birth, the father choosing the best of his sons to succeed him. The 
^igraphic evidence is corroborated by a piece of litcta^ evidence 
indicated in a verse contained in the work ArjO'MaiJit-Sri-MiUa- 
kalpa giving the following succession list of kto^, via., Samudea, 
Vikrama, hfahendra, and^ Devaraja, corresponding to the kings 
Samudea Gupta, Ch^dra G^ta II Viknuni&ditya, Kum&ra Gupta 
Mahendrddieya, and Skanda Gupta. Skanda Gupta is described in 
this passage as sak 6 r^yc, i.e., as one whose name begins with ‘is’, 
but is also given a new name not mentioned in the inscriptioDS, viz., 
the name Dcvar&ja. As we know, the name Dcvar&ja was also 
assumed by his gomdfathcr Chandra Gupta II w'hose dtle Vikrain&' 
ditya is also assumed by Skanda Gupta. It may be further noted 
that Dcvaiftja is the name of god Jndra whose other name, Mahendra, 
is assumed by his father, Kum&ra Gupta I. The comparison of these 
Gupta kings to Indra is fim made in the case of oamudia Gupta 
whom the Allahabad Pillar inscription desedbes as the equal of 
Indra among other gods, while the Kahaum Stone inscription of 
i.&. 460 de^ibes Skanda Gupta himself as resembling god dakia 
{dakrtpama). It is no wonder that Kum&ia Gupta, the fuher of 
dakrebama Skanda Gupta is called 6 ekrii/iitya, by Yuan-Chwong 
on the basis of this epignphic tradition, instead of the numismatic 
designation of Mahtnm&Stya. 

History. There is an important document for the histoiy of 
Skanda Gupta’s reign, the Bhitari inscription (Fleet No. 15). iTiis 
inscription records the career of Sksnda Gupta both as Crown 
Prince and as king. 

As Crown Prince, he was deputed as ‘tbesole hero of the Gupta 
dynasty {fftpfatatiiittikaturaip, to deal with the enemies bent on 
conquest {pijigLsbd-t)r 9 Jy*tiii&ik the Pusbyamittas, who 

had gathered all their strength and resources (jemudila^Ukesbiit). 
These he subdued (^rid) and was then trying (fn^ttna) to rein¬ 
state the Goddess of Fortune of his dynasty' shaken by them {pichaHta 
knia-L^kjban). 

As king, after his father had died (pitari iivamttptU)^ when 
Gupta fortune was overwhelmed he restored it by hh 

own conquests which he reported to his mother who listened with 
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tcxn of joy ui her eyes, as Krishna reported his victories to his 
fDother Devoki. 

Besides restoring the former Gupta power, he increased it bf 
i^h conquests of the earth and showed mercy to the vanquished 
in distress (tfrvwSth fijitiA and JittsharttsbukrittA <iayAm). 

He shook the cartli (dfuird htmpiHS^ in subduing the mighty 
witli whom he came into close conflia 
ssmagitasye samart). 

His history is also related in another inscription, Jun&gadh Rock 
inscripdon of A.D. 43 5 (Fleet No. 14 ) whidt gives it as follows: He 
set aga^t the hostile Idngs who were like ^V> many serpents, lifting 
up their hoods In pride and arrogance, the authority of his local re¬ 
presentatives like so many Carudas” {narepatib!mja^^m miuaJar- 
petphaif&iit*> pratikriti Gam^jiAik nirwuM <b6»<ihtrtS\. "Vf^cn 
his fatKer haa died {titari sttrasakabitvam prvptavati) he, by his own 
prowess (flfwedak^^ humbled his enemies {aMHatarilf) and made 
subjea to himself the earth bounded by the four oceans and flourish¬ 
ing countries (ebatanuladhi jaJantam sphUa paryanta dfi^dM avoAm). 

“Nest, he also (apieba) destroyed at its toots the pride of his 
enemies (flMtUabbagtaaarpS) in the Mlechdiha countries and made 
them announce th^ Sdetory has been achieved by him (Jitamie^." 

Hence he was selected for the throne, discarding [lyapt^ all 
other princes, after fully weighing the grounds of their virtues and 
failings, by the Goddess of fortune. 

“Having thus conquered the whole earth and the pride of his 
enemia, he set about organizing hb empire by appointing Governors 
in all the Provinces {samsbtt atitsha aidhiye ^plrin) and had to 
spend much thought {yaHebiiiitrfSMtase baba-pramrem) to And out 
among his Officers (Ptovinaal Governors) {samsba bbri^sha 
sambaitsba) the most competent of them who could shoulder the 
burden {hh&ra^ advabaac jowartbal^) of administering the whole 
of the Suclshsra countries oewly acquired {praiitpydaa aikJal&a 
Sur&ibpAit). 

“Many a day and night did the king spend on this then^ht till 
he appointed Parpadatu to rule over the oaut&shtta region. Posting 
Patpadatta on the west quarter, the king was easy at heart, just as 
the gods were by appointing Varuiu as the guardian of the western 
quarter.'* 

These cpigraphic data help us to construct the political history 
of the times. It is evident tlut, during the later tuys of Kum&ta 
Gupta, I, the Gupta empire had to face a number of enemies, among 
whom arc mentioned the Pushramiuas. It had, in fact, to face a 
coalition of enemies pooling all their resources. These Skanda 
Gupta, as Croum Prince, was able to subdue, but, unfortunately, his 
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father died before the f^lea fortune of the funilv was restored by 
him by his conquests. Kum&ta Gupta sate k/da-lutksbn^ both 
shaken {nebaiita) and overwhelmed {tfipltUa). 

Skanda Gupta did nor stop by merdy conquering bis enemies. 
His military spirit thus roused drove him towards aiffijaya. But 
it was also a be showed mercy to the vanquished 

by reinstating them in their kingdoms. 

In the course of his conquests, be had also to subdue the HQf;>a.^ 
and also the hflcchcbha counttief. 

The result of these congests was that he extended the terntorj- 
of the Gupta empire up to the limits of the four oceans and annexed 
ro it many flourishing countries. 

His conquest in diflerent directions was complete, for he is said 
to have destroyed the very roots of the power of his enemies who 
themsdves announced that victory was hu. In the Kahaum Stone 
Pillar inscription (Fleet No. ij), ‘the result of his conquests is des¬ 
cribed by the heads of hundred kings falling at his feet in tendering 
their homage at his Darbai-hall {Upas/ld/tiry. It also describes 
Skanda Gupta as the Lord of Hundred Kings (Kfb//Jpafa/fpaf/^), 
as the equal of Indra (Atbrajuju/zi), and as one whose reign was 
tranquil (tid/rZ/s), being free from all troubles. 

His conquests were also consolidated bv his administration. He 
was quite a realist in politics and perceiveci how the Gupta empire 
was encircled by a ring of enemies in its outlying parts, who were 
ready to rise a^inst it at the slightest opponunity. Therefore, be 
appointed cfticient local governors who, like so many Garudas, 
might eat up the serpents as they lifted their hoods for attack. A 
fruitful and constant source of trouble was the old fiaka kingdom 
of Sur&sh^ newly annexed to the Gupta cm^re. There he 
appointed as Governor (GapM) the best of his provincial governors, 
Parnadatta by t»n>c. While he was the Governor of the Province, 
his son, Chakrap&lira, was placed in charge of its capital named 
Gtrinagara. 

There is a theory that the enemies menuoned in these insccip- 
tioos were his brothers whom Skanda Gupta fougltt for the throne, 
but the theory seems untenable on several grounds. The many 
enemies that Skanda Gupta bad to conquer are dearly described 
in the inscriptions not as the internal but as the external enemies 
of the Gupta dynasty. They made its fortune totter. Such a 
description cannot apply to its scions. 

The inscriptions also do not make room foe any internal 
fratricidal war h>r the throne, llie process of defeating the enenucs 
of the Gupta empire is described as a oondnuom and prolonged 
process in which Skanda Gupta was engaged as Crown Prince by 
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his fsthct. He hid to continue it even as king. Ovet and above 
this, the significant term amaJalDtA, *oS soul pure and unsullied,’ 
as applied to him in rhe inscription, should rule out the supposition 
that ne could shed the blood of his btothea foe the salu of the 
throne. 

It is also urged that Skanda Gupta was not the immediate or 
legitimate heir to the throne on the ground that his mother is not 
mentioned in the Bihar and Bhitari Stone Pillar inscriptions, while 
the mother of his brother, Pura Gupta, is mentioned in the Bhitart 
Seal inscription (y.-dJ'B, 1889, pp. 84>io)> as Mah&devf Aaantade\'f. 
But the epigtaphic praaice on the point is not uniform or conclusive. 

Administration. The insciipiions of the time of Skanda Gupta 
give some interesting details regarding administration. The empire 
was made^ of provinces under governors. The term for a Province 
is DtU. Tnere are also other terms used sudi as Avat^ and Vitbaya. 
The Governor is called Geptd and district officer Vishtyapati. 
Parnidatta is called the Getta of StaHshtra A$iia^. darvan&ga is 
/ mendoned as the District Maguttate of AntaraverB Krrim. A 
feudatory was also sometimes appointed as the Govertwr of a Pro¬ 
vince, e.g. Mah&r&ja Bhiraavarman of Kosam (Kau&mb!), as js 
\ mentioned in the Stone Image inscription of that place of a.d. 4^8. 

The administration of a Vislya or District was earned on by 
officers put in charge of dilTerent departments. Some of these arc 
mentioned in the Bihar Stone Pillar inscripdon (Fleet No. iz), such 
as Avabdrika, Sanikika (in charge of coUecdons of toll or customs), 
Gaumika ^ charge of forests). 

The dues were placed in charge of executive officers. Thus, 
Chakrap&lita was the Mayor {Na^raraksbaka) of the called 
Girinzgara which was the provincial capital of Siur&shtra. A)a is 
the name of a ptutra or city in another Visbaya (Fleet No. xz). 
Similarly, Kakubna is the name of what is called a jewel of a village, 
fa^us (AM/tf) as being hallowed [pdta) by its assodadon with 
saints {ya&usa^isana). Indrapura is a dty in the Visb^ of 
Antatavedi (Fleet No. iS). 

The administration of the difficult dty of Giriiugaxa, the capital 
of the country of the Sur&shtras, has descril^ in ^tail in 
the inscripdon (Fleet No. 14). TTie province itself was also a 
difficult charge. Its governance was a problem for the emperor 
who exercised his mind on it for ‘many dam and nights’ all he 
thought of Parqadatta as the onlv man {fkab) who was ^le to 
should the burden (bbara^-Mavabam) of chat administradon 
{praiisbyiH). But Parpadatta was hiniself so modest {vitfita), 
upright (/s^), straigh^orward {ptymi) and above ^ temptations 
(piimUba)^ that the King was able to make him accept that exalted 
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•oflice only after a good deal of entreaties and persuasi^ B7 
appointing him to the charge of the western regions, the king was 
«as7 of heart, like the gods securing Varuna as the guardian of the 
western quarter. 

Parnadatta on his part was hard put to it to find a fit adnunistca- 
tor for the capital of that troubled province. He selected his son 
Oiakrap4lita after testing {tarikslrm in oerson his qualities before 
appointing him Mayor of tiU dey which he admiiustcred better rhan 
im ptedecessort. By his benign admimstration of the dty, Cbakra- 
p&lita made dl people feel quite at ease, but at the same time kept 
under control its mischievous characters. The inscription singles out 
some of ^e a^nistradve qualities which make a successful Mayor of 
a dry. He must be free from debts (tfvrmpnft), so dtat he may 
be above the fioandal temptanons of his office, above bribery and 
cotrupdon. He must be possessed of eloquence so that he 

may be able to carry with him the votes of the Muntdpal Council. 
He must be dvil in manners {daJtsbir^fiC^t smiling and diccrful 
u speaking {p&r^milahbasba^^ and possessed of cltarity {dAiu). 
He must show honour (jrdM), wl^re it u due. Mayor CbakrapiUita 
was futher possessed of the very useful habit of racing sodal calii 
on his fdlow dciaens by paying visits to their houses {^ibaprawtd) 
in a free and unceremonious maimer {nityaatr/r^), while he further 
added to his popularity {samgardJbita-pfiti) by holding receptions 
at his own residence {ffibopaebarati). 

The effidency of Chakrapftlita’s munidpal administradon was 
soon put to a severe strain and test. Owing to excessive rains,the lake 
Sudai^ana which served the dtv suddenly hant. {biblnda) in Gupta 
year i56=sa.d. 4)5, with the result that all the rivers like Pal&dftf,afld 
Suvarnasikat& which took their rise from the neighbouring hills such 
as Crjjayat or Raivataka, and were received into the lake within whidb 
they remained confined {fhtrahandbana-mlxtd^^ found their way 
into the ocean {sttmudrd). The lake Sudaiiana, which was like a 
veritable ocean drained of its waters, became Dtirdar- 

iana, belying its name. The citizens in despair {yislAdd), were 
und^lc to dradc what they should do when Qiaktap&lita came to 
thdr rescue in a true dvic spirit, full of regard for the welfare of his 
city {Intartbam-nagflrajatbd) and foe bis king, had the breach repaired 
and the embaniement renewed by an unlimited expenditure of wealth 
which he fotmd om of his privy purse within the short period of 
two months. The embankment was 100 cubitslong,68 broadand of 7 
men’s height, a great masonry work {saayJt-^bt^ita-MpaUna), $0 that the 
reservoir (/a^dbr) might last ioz 9 X{iw^c{*iUi»z^•ka^pa■^laik). Thus was 
brought ab(^t the renovation {saikjJe&re) of lake {taiaJka) Sudaiiana. 
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Chakrapalita crowned liis public work the construction of 
the temple of go<i, Cukrabhi-ir, consecrating his life to the 
sacred feet of Lord Govinda and the lotus feet of Vishnu carrying 
the discus (tba/tra). 

Religion, .'skanda Ciupta was known for his policy of religious 
toleration \ehicli gave free scope to private phiianthcophy creating 
endowments in iavour of different raigions then prevailing in the 
country. Chakrap&iita’s endowment of a temple has been mention¬ 
ed above. Tlic Kahaum Stone Pillar inscription records an endow¬ 
ment in favour of jainism, the &shioning of hve stone images of 
Adikaitris or Tinharhkacas (Adinilrha, dfintin&rha, Nemin&tha, 
PlD^va, and Malt&vir^ in the niches of a pillar of stone {iai/ajta>"bba) 
looking like the summit of a hill, and planted in the ground. Tltc 
Indore G>pper-platc inscription (Reet No. tiS) records a mft in aid ot' 
a temple or the Sun {SavttiC^. 'fhe temple was csublimed by two 
Kshattnyas named Achalavacman and Bhrukunthasiifiha, who arc 
also des^ibed as following the unusual occupation of merdtants 
(wmi). For this temple, the provision for a lamp was made by a 
Br^ima^ named Devavishnu, a Cbe/Krpidi Brahmin (of R&n&yanly’a 
^aJkba and Varshagana ^fra). TIk Bihar Stone Pillar insenmion 
of Skanda Gupta de^ites the erection of a yapa or pillar and the 
construction of a group of temples (devarnktiMamanJoJaik) dedicated 
to gbds headed by god Skanda {Siandt^eJUKaii) and also to the 
Divine .Nfothers (AM/r/M/«V/w). The Divine Mothers were thus 
listed: 

M//0A e/joinu Katmdri I aaJ/Mti ttUiA | 

iMhtndr\ cLaivc ySra/H Cb&mimdo sapftuH&fttra^ II 

There is another list of eight Mothers. 

B/df&wi Mibeiperi Cbcj^ VirAbt Vaisl/Mvi iatbu | 

cMvc C}Amt*n4& CbertbebUut^lnantiUmk 9 

The village where these works were constructed is called 
Skanda-Gupti^ftf named after either the god Skanda or tbe 
empemr Skanda Gupta. Besides these Divine Mothers, the in¬ 
scription also mentions goddess Bhadr&ryft, also named Bhadriir- 
vak&, odio may be taken to bcP&rvitl(ArvA«, wife of Bhadra—^rva) 
[D.C Sircar, ^tUit ImeriptiMS, I. 317-ipj. 

Ecorsomic Conditions : Glimpses of economic life and organiza¬ 
tion of the times arc given in some inscriptions. We have aireatfy 
seen that the engineers of tbe Gupta empire were able enou^ 
CO construct a reservoir of the magnitude of lake Sudaiiaiu ^ 
damming up riven by means of embankments of solid masemry 
work. Industry seems to have been organized under 3 rmu or 
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Guilds, of the working of which some details are given in the Indoc 
Copper-plate inscription of o.b. i46»a.o. 465. It stit« that the city 
called Indrapura was the abode (andsa) of a Tai/iMa~Srniy a Guild 
of Oilmen. The foreman of the Guild (Pravara) is named Jivart/M, 
A B^min makes over to the Guild a wnadon of money 
to be hdd by it in perpetuity (fijasrikam). Out of this fund and its 
intereat was to be provided a quantity of oil, two ^las by weight 
to be applied to the maintenance of a lamp {^popay^ 
jam). TTie supply of this quantity of oil was not to be intenupted 
(abbaffiajcgflm). The fund was also to be kept intaa by the Guild 
without any diminution from its original value (praf/jamdrfM' 
ttMKbebbiimajatkjtbam). That the guild was well-organized and 
prosperous as a corporation is shown by the fact that it was trusted 
with a permanent fund although it might change its place, provided 
such a drange of place did not afiiea its stability (patb^tlArdjah). 
ll)e guild also acted like a Bank in receiving a deposit to be held in 
perpetuity for a purpose prescribed by the donor. It was to main¬ 
tain intact the corpus of the donation vdiich the Bank could invest 
for profit which would enable it to pay the cost of oil required to 
feeo a lamp to light a temple. Thedonor of the deposit and the bonk 
were bound by t regular contract which was registered 
mhaddbam). The violation (wja^amana) of this itipuiacion was 
condemn^ as the greatest of sins [mahap&taka). Thus the Guild 
acted as a Bank in receiving a deposit on stipulated terms. It could 
also like a Bank invest the deposit and earn an income from the 
investment. Like a Bank, it also paid interest on the deposit out of 
the profit earned on it. But in this case, the interest was to be paid 
to the benefkaary to whom it was assigned by the donor. The b^e- 
in this transaction was a temple, llius this particular obli¬ 
gation agreed to by the Bank was very helpful in stimulating public 
Refactions. A philanthropist was not at pains to find ouc^w be 
could best dispose of his charities so that th^ might be jiermanendy 
secured against loss. Gifts are not forthcotzung where their securin, 
amount, and purpose are not guaranteed. This local Bank of a Guild 
by acting as an adminisnatoc of trust-properties contributed very 
largely to the cultural life of the community Iw taking charge of 
dcmatioos for its purposes. The Bihar Stone Pillar inscription of 
Skanda Gupta also records the gift of a permanent religious endow- 
roent ^tly called oksbtrjatM created in the town of Ajiqiucaka, but 
the name of the corpocadon to whom the donation is entrusted is not 
traceable in the inscription. 


Coins. Skanda Gupta's gold coiru are not marked by the va¬ 
riety of types issued by his predecessors. His gold cobage shows 
only two or probably three types as described bdow: 
oa-* 
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I. (i) Afcber type : 0 ^p. shows king holding bow and 

arrow with Mn^Spi^'a to his t.; legend: Skanda and *]ayatt 
mabitalam* and *J^tt divam 6 n Kram 6 aitj^' and the interesting 
epithet Siidham, skilled bowman. 

shows SkMdagtptaV or KroMSdi/ya^' with Lakshmi 

on lotus. 

(a) King and Lakshmi type: Oht. shows king with bow and 
arrow, and a female not to be taken as the queen but Lakshmi, and 
Garuda between them. 

Rtp. shows a female with lotus in i. hand (to be taken as 
Lakshmi); in celebradoa of Lakshmi invoked in the Inscription 
No. 14 (Junftgadh). The prominence given in thb type to Lakshmi 
is doe to the lungS gratitude to his tutelary dei^ or Kula-l^ksbrnl 
in helping him to restore the fallen fourtunes of his family. 

The majority of the gold coins of Skanda Gupta are of the 
Archer type but this type oiyides itself into two very distinct classes 
by weight and also by legends. Thus the first class wag struck on 
a standard of about 152 grains of good gold. They must have been 
struck earlier in his reign, as they correspond in weight to his pte> 
deccssor’s coins. 

The second class under the Archer type comprises coins which 
ace struck on a standard of 144.6 grains. This higher weight is 
coupled with a baser metal. The majori^ of these coins came from 
the Kaligbat board and m*ght have been m dcculation in the eastern 
parts of the empire, and in the later years of his mign. 

The difiereocc in legends is pointed out above. 

With regard to the ‘King and Lakshmi' type, some numismatists 
call it ‘King and Queen' tyro on the ground ot its resemblance to the 
Chandra <^pta I type or Samudea Gupta. But the resemblance is 
superficial. As has been noted above, the king on the Ohp. does 
not wear die Kush&n dress shown on the Archer type but wears only 
waist>cloth and jewellery, nor is he nimbate, while there is a 
Gatuda standard in front of him. On the right is a standing female 
figure supposed to be Skanda Gupta's queen. But this supposition 
is unlikely. 'Hie lotus flower in her 1. hand, with the plant snootiag 
up bdiiod her rather nukes her out to be goddess Lakshmi. She 
auo resembles the Lakshmi on the reverse of some specimens of 
Chandra Gupta ITs Chhatra type. A queen is appropnate on the 
ASvamedha type for the part she has to take in the sacrifice and is 
marked out by the regal ehosrit which is not found here. The coin 
also gives expression to what Skanda Gupta owes to goddess Lakshmi 
in retrieving lost glory of his family, as stated m the junftgadh 
inscription. 

(3) Horseman type: Only one spedmen of this type is known 
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and kept In the Bodldan collection. Its weight of 140.5 gnins 
coQixects it with Skandi Gupta, as well is its Rw. legend, 
'KramoJi^V. 

I. Silinr: Skanda Gupta's silver coins were issued both in 
die western and central provinces of the empire and thus fall 
naturally into two classes. 

Western Issues: These present three Rer. types, via., 
Gatuda, Bull (Ntnsdl) and Altar. The Obp. has the king’s bust 
in common. The Garuda type shows on Ki». Garu^a standing 
with outstretched wings and legend ‘ParoMahbagapata MahSrO^ 
Jbir^a Sr\ Skandaffipta-KramSihi^\ 

The Bull type is represented by s small series of coins of 
very base metal. 

The Altar ty^ shows on Ktp. burning' altar in centre with 
legend 'Paramabbigspatp Sn Vikram&ditfi^ Skend^upteS^' or 
'j&Afrddr/yuA', or without A^tya tide. 

It is to ^ noted that the Garuda type is comparatively scarce 
and docs not also show variety of fabric, as compared with Kum&n 
Gupta’s Garuda type. These facts suggest the conclusion that 
Skanda Gupta’s hold on western tertitodes was lost later, and that 
he probably did not hold the district where Kum&ra Gupta’s coins 
show such a variety of hd^rtc. 

As regards the Bull type, its specimens were found In Kathiawar, 
pointing to Gupta dominion in Valabld whose Senapatis adopted die 
badge of a BuU. 

The Altar T^pe is the commonest, mis-shapen, and of rude 
fidsric, in drculauoo is Cutch where the coins were found. .They 
show different legends, viz., * Vikramadi^t^ or absence of ‘AJitvf 
ride. 

Central Provinces Issues: These coins do not show any altera- 
uon from those of Kum&ra Gupta. They show two classes beaxiog 
the two following legends: 

(1) Vnjitopanir onaidpatir jt^ti diwin Skaniapiptcjam. 

(2) Vyit&Pdtir apttnipaiib ^riSJeajtdafftpto dipam jayati. 

Extent of the Empire. It will thus appear on the basis of both 

epigraphic and nunusmauc evidence that at the zenith of his power 
Skanda Gupta ruled over an extensive empire which included prac* 
tieally the wbede of northern India from fCaduawxi in the west to 
Ben^l in the east. Towards the west, the empire included tegiom 
like Sur&sbtn, districts of Cambav, and the contiguous parts of 
Gujarat and Malwa. Hie Junagadh Inscription proves his nold 00 
Suc&shtra and his Bull type of coins ovet the Cambay coast, as tbe 
Altar type points to his hold over Gitch. It also appears that 
Bhatt&rka, tbe founder of the Maitraka dynasty of v^bhJ, wsi 
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origimll^ ft Sempeti who must have helped Slundft Gupta in his 
administradoo in Kathiavad. The third Maitraka ruler is Drona 
Sirhhft w 1 \o lived about a.d. )oa, the year 18} mectioned in his 
Bhamodra Mohotti Copper-plate inscription. In that inscription, 
he still acknowledges his loyuty to a pt^mount soverci^ referred 
to as Pantm^StK^aka-p&dSjmdhy^a. In another inscription, 
Drona Simba refers to his paraniount sovereign who personally 
attended and accomplished his coronation. The inscripuon states 
that the supreme and sole ( EkajpiMi) lord of the 

entire territory himself pcrsomdly attended and had the ceremony 
of his oonsccradon properly executed ^nayamupalnta rvjy^bi- 
ibtkah)- If the date of Dro^ Sirfiha is a.d. }02, the date of his 
giandfather BhaftArka must be about 40 or 50 years earUcr, so as 
to belong to the reign of Skanda Gupta. Bhatt&rka must have 
materially helped Skanda Gupta in maintaining his sway over these 
remote western remons, whidi were not even then &cc from troubles 
evidently caused by the Ha^ agaimt whom the defence of 
Sui&sinra wa» a matter of great concern to the Gupta emperor who, 
as stated in the Junagadh inscription, had to spend several anxious 
days and nights to find out a proper governor for the province till 
his dioice fell upon Paroadatta. It will appear that Par^adatta 
and BhauArka were contemporaries and proomly divided between 
them the dvil and military administration of the province. That is 
why Bhatfirka is called a SnApaii of hU paramount sovereign. 
Later on, probably after Parnad^ta, the military as usual got the 
better of tne dvil administration, so that ultimately BhastAika be¬ 
came both the dvil and military governor of Sur&shtra. This 
change is indicated in one of his Vuabhi Copper-plates, using the 
expression 2 <Aaiiiibbxitomitra- 4 rriubal 6 papta-rajyctrtJs, 'ec^pped with 
the milits^ strength derived (xom an army recruited &om various 
dasses called Mania, Bb^ita, Mitre and SreM, and also with the 
glory of kingship’. This de^y shows the union of both dvil (ni^) 
and military functions tn the provincial governor. As the 
higher om<xs in the Gupta administration were hereditary, 
Bha^tArka was succeeded in his porition in SucAshfra by his Son, 
Dhaiasena I, followed by his grandson Drona Simha. The inscrip¬ 
tions show that while Bhatt&ru and Dharasena I bad cadi the tiw 
of Stndpo/i, Drona Sbiiha assumed the title of Mabdrdia, although 
he still acknowledged his loyalr^ to the Gupta overlord. But who 
exactly was this Gupta overlord in a.d. 502, it is difficult to ascertain. 

There were other able governors of Skanda Gupta to bdp him 
to maintain his imperial soverdgnty of northern India, such as Sar- 
vanAga, who was in charge of the urhtoty between the K&lindl and 
Narcmtdi, and Bhimavarman in charge 0/ the Kau^Ambi region. 
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pOrU GUPTA vnCRAMA-PRAKASADITi'A 

(C. A.O. 467-469) 

Succeuion. The immediate successor of Skanda Gupta seems 
to have been Pam Gupta who was his brother. This we know from 
the Bhitad Seal insenption of Kumira Gupta (UQ which states that 
‘Mah&r&j&dhirftja Sd Pam Gupta was son (jK/ra) of N(ah&> 
r&j&dhirija dd Kum&ra Gupta by his wife and queen Mah&devi,’ and 
"one who was methtating on the feet of his fathu in devoted loyalty 
to him {to/ . 

It will be noticed chat this Inscdptioo mentions PQm Gupu 
immcdately after Kum&ra Gupta and does not mention Skandi 
Gupta. 'Hiis had led some scholars to suppose that PQm Gupta was 
not the successor of Skanda Gupta but to rival who was not 00 
friendly terms with him. But the eptg^raphic practice on the point 
docs not warrant this supposition. *'Ine name of Polakeim U is 
omitted in an inscription of his brother and Ymar^a, Vish^var> 
dhana (Satara grant, W Ant. t8po,pp. azf.). The name of Bhoja II 
the Imperial Pratih&ra dynas^ u not mentioned in the Partab* 
garh insenpeion of his nephew Nfahendrap&la II, but te is mentioned 
tn an insenption of his brother, Vin&yakap&la, the father of 
MahendrapUa. Besides, there was no custom prohibiting the men¬ 
tion of the name of a rival uncle or brother. Mmgaleia ato Govioda 
U are mentioned in the inscriptions of their rivals and tlteir descen¬ 
dants. On the other hand, even an ancestor of a reigning king was 
sometimes omitted, e.g., Rudrasena n is omitted in one Aja^t& in¬ 
scription, Dharapatia 1$ omitted in his son's inscription (Kielhom 
N. Ins., No. 464).’* 

The mention in the inscription of PCm Gupta immediately after 
Kum&ra Gupta and his description as tat-pdaan»il^a are taken 
by some scholars to prove tlut PScu Gupta was the immediate 
successor of his father. But on this point again epigraphic pncuce 
is not conclusive. There ate several inscriptions wWe the omission 
of an immediate successor of his father is made. For instance, the 
term dri RdmapdJa-Dtva-p&d&niid/^fa is applied to MadanapUa in 
the Manahali grant, although he was not the immediate successor 
of his fadier, being prec^d by his elder btorher Kutn&rap&ls 
Again, in Kie^om's Northern inscription No. 39, the son Vijay^Ala 


1. H. C Raydnodburi, Pn&Smy Wituj tf Aitaatt /«&>, p. 4M, footnote 2. 
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is described as the successor of his father, though his immediate 
successor was his brother Dcvap&la (Ib. 49O' 

Indeed, considering both the epigraphk and numismatic evi> 
cicncc as to die extent of Skaoda Gupta’s empire, the possibility is 
shut out of there being any rival ruler of his in any part of northern 
India including its eastern parts like Bihar and Braga! where his 
gold coins of ^predated metal were current, as stated above, e.g. 
at places like Gay&, Hugli, Midiupur (King and Lalcshnii typ^, 
Faridpur and Jessore. 

It will also appear chat as Skanda Gupta lived long, his brother 
and successor, PQtu Gupta, came to the throne as an old man. Thus 
he did not reign long atm ^ed before a.d. 473 when his son Kum&ra 
Gtmta was ruling. In a.d. 433 Skanda Gupta was a full grown adult 
ana quite mature in years to be able to cany on an arduous and pro* 
traccra war against tne many enemies of the Gupta empire and bring 
it to a triumphant conclusion. 

History. We have already seen that numismatic evidence 
points to the position that Skanda Gupta's hold on the Western 
Provinces of the empire was not very secure. The absence of stiver 
emns of hU successors points to me fact that theirs was a more 
restricted dominion whkm did not indu^ Western In^ at all. In 
fact, the decline and fall of the Gupta empire may be taken to date 
fcooi the end of Skanda Gupta’s rdgn, thou^ the process was check* 
ed for a time by Budha Gupta. There is a scard^ of gold coins 
issued by bis successors, coupled with their lack of variety, which 
cannot but indicate that their dominion was limited in extent, and 
that Gupta Imperial power, wKidi held sway all over India, was 
now on the wane. Incrc is an iemortant literary source regarding 
PQni Gupta. Param&rtha in his Li/t of VasHbanJhu relates that a 
king nan^ Vikram&ditya whose capital was Ayodh^ became a 
patron of Buddhism through the influence of Vasubanemu whom he 
also appointed as the tutor of his Queen and the Crown Prince 
who IS named B&l&ditya. He further states that when BAlAditya 
became king, he invited Vasubandhu to come to Ayodhyft. Para* 
mftrtha's statement is corroborated by the evidence of coins from 
which we learn that POru Gupta’s son Narasirhha Gupta calls him* 
self B&l&dttya on these coins. We also learn from the coins of POru 
Gupta that he assumed the title of Vikroma, which suggats the 
full tide of Vikramiiditya on the analogy that King Chandra^upta Q 
calls himself ^ri Vihramab on his Archer type of coins and V'tha^ 
on his Chhacra type. 

On the basis of this finding, it may be assumed that the sue* 
cessocs of Chandta Gupta II set up thra capital at Ayodhyft. It 
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abo appears firom the Sacnath Stone inscription of Prakat&cUtya 
(Fleet, No. 79) that tfaejr had another capital at KAU. 

Coins. PQiu Gupta’s gold coins ate all of the Archer type and 
cotrespood very closely in style to Skanda Gupta's heayier issues, 
vdghinff 142.7 and 141.4 grs. There arc two vaiiedes of this tvpe: 
one with name Ptn in ^d on Obv. coupled with the legend Sri 
yiAranra^, on Riv.; the second variety is without Prtra. But on 
some specimens tl\e legend Pmi is re^ as £»d&x bv S. K. Sara* 
svatl (I.C., April, 193 })* ^ case, those may have been the coins 
of Budha Gupta. 

There arc some interesting coins which on Ri». name a king 
called Sri PraJk&i&ditya and on Obv. bear tbe legend 'Vrjitya vondbait 
dhofh J^H*. These coins are of the Horseman type a^ show on 
0^. ’l^g to ti^t on horseback, sla^g with sword in r. band lion 
which leaps at him; bow round his bo^, with string over], shoulder. 
Garu^a standard on r.’ Allan conjectures that this PraAUSdi^ 
may have been another name of PQru G upt a. According to the 
Bhitarf Seal inscription of Kumflxa Gupta III, PQru Guptrrs queen 
was Mabidevi Sit Chandradevf. 
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SUCCESSORS OF PURU GUPTA 

A Qcw Ikht is thiown on the vexed problem of the IciiW coming 
after PAru dnpta bv inscdptioiu on seals of \nsh9u ^pta and 
Budha Gupta roccntl^ discovered at N&landi. The Vishnu Gupta 
seal traces the genealogy of the Gupta Icings as follows: 

Pucu Gupta 

son Nazasirhha Gupta 

son Kum&ra Gupta 

son Visbnu Gupta 

According to the reading of the inscription borne bjr the seal 
of Budha Gupta, the Gupta genealogy is as follows: 

Mah&r&ja Sit Gupta 

son MahAr&ja Sil Ghatoticacha 

son MaiWitfti&dhiiaja M Chandra Gupta 1 
Mah&devI Kum&radevl 

son Liebchhavi-dauhitra Mah&tfti&dhirftia 
Samudra Gupa m. I^ttadevl 

Apratiratba—PatamabhAgavata— 
MabAi&)AdhitAja-^il--Chandn Gupta II 
m. MoiSJtH Dbnpa^gA 

son Mah&rt^dhiciia—dtt—Kum&ra Gupta (I) 
m. Mah&devI Anantadevl 

son Mah&i&jAdhlt&ja—Sr!—Piiru Gupta 
m. MahAdev! Chandradevl 

son Paramabh&gavata Mah&i&j&dhir&ja 
dr! Budha Gupta 

Hie only point to be settled about this genealogy is the succcs* 
sion after Budha Gupta. It may be solved by a study of three 
relevant inscripdons, via., those on the Samath Buddha Stone Image 
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of A.D. 475 and the inscriptions on the Bhit&d and N&land& 

It is pouible to take dte ICum&ra Gupta of the Samath inscription 
to be different from the Kum&ra Gupta of the seal without an/ 
violence to histor/ or chronolo^, and to treat the KumAn Gupta of 
the seal to be Kum&ra Gupta Ul. In that case, the genealogy will 
stand as follows: 

PQru Gupta m. Queen Chandradevi 


Kum&ra Gupta II Budha Gupta Narasirnha Gupta 

(Sicnath inscr., a.d. (476-95) 1 

(a.d. 475) Kum&ra Gupta IH 

Vishnu Gupta 

(Bhitart and K&land& teals) 

The N&landa seal of Budha Gupta makes him definitely the son 
of PAru Gupta, while that of Narasiihha Gupta also makes him a son 
of PCiru Gupta and of queen Chandradevi. 

There is again a seal of Kum&ra Gupta III who is the son of 
Narsimha Gupta and of Mah&dcvi-drt-Mitiadcvi. 

The genology as suggested above obviates the location of too 
many kines betuxen the year A.D. 467, the last known date of Skanda 
Gupta and 476, the earliest known date of Budha Gupta. According 
to me prevailinff view, PQru Gupta, Narasirnha Gupta, Kum&ra Gupta 
n and Vishinu Gupta, came one after the other within the short space 
of 9 years. The year a.d. 476, must have seen Vi$hi;>u Gupta too 
young to be king. He must have been then onlv a child. The point 
may M argued thus: Skanda Gupta whobennic King in a.d. 45 5 had to 
fight many a battle against powerful enemies and cotild not have been 
very old at (he time. If we take him then co be 5 5, he should have 
been bom in a.d. 400 and Phm Gupta bom a little later, say, a.d. 405. 
Vuhnu Gupta, as his great grandson, could not have been born earlier 
than A.D. 475 and was, thi^ore, too young for the throne when it 
fell vacant after Kum&ra Gupta II. For this reason the succession 
should be taken as given above so as co make the Kum&ra Gupta, 
of Sarnath inscription as Kum&ra Gupta II and succeeding PQru 
Gupta in A.D. 475, ^^le he in turn was succeeded by his brother, 
Bu^ Gupta, who reimed between a.d. 476 and 495. If Narasirnha 
Gupta came after Bu^a Gupta, he would be placed in time for 
contact and conflia with the HQnas, as stated by Yuan-chwang. 

The N&land& seal, besides helping towards the identification of 
Narasiihha Gupta B&I&dim of the inscriptions and coins with king 
Bftl&ditya mentioned by iuan<hwang, also helps us towards the 
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histondty of inocher kmg mentioned hj him as rhe last of the series, 
viz., Vajra. He may be identified with Iting Vainya Gupta mention¬ 
ed in the inscription on a seal found at N&Iand& and also on a copp^ 
plate found at Gunaighar in the district of Tipperah. The inscrip¬ 
tion on the seal describes him os Sr\-PardjiiabbSgfipaf9-Ma6dr6;a~ 
digr^a^r\-Vai^ Gtfpted^, while that on the copper-platc mentioM 
the year i88ba.d. 508 as a dare of his reign, ^re dam helps his 
location in Gupta history. It was a time when northern India and 
rhe Gtipta empire were fighting the aggression of the Hildas until 
they were overcome by Yaiodh^ian Malwa. The fact probably 
was that Gupta supremacy was gradually retreating from the west 
towards eastern India held by dm Gupta Icings of Magadha and of 
Bengal as separate ruling families. Mah&r&j^hir&ja v^ya Gupta 
must have an independent Gupta king of Bengal. 

Ihc identification of Vaioya with Vajra is supported by deriv¬ 
ing the word Vcuina from Vtna. Vainya is a pattonvmic from Vena 
w'mch is a name of^Indra who is also known for his l^ajra or thunder¬ 
bolt. llicreforc, Va;ra may be taken to be the same as Vainya. 

Summary. To sum up the position regarding the p^lexbg 
problem of succession after PCini Gupta: the succession is diflcreiitfy 
stated in difierent inscriptions. Thus Puru Gupta is succeeded by 
(1) Narasiihha Gupta according to Bhitait Seal inscription of Kum&ra 
Gupta m and the NfiJand& Seal inscription of Vishpu Gupta; (a) 
Buoha Gupta according to N&land& Sou inscription and (3) Kuro&ra 
Gupta n on the basis of his date of a.d. 473 as given in the Samath 
Bu^ha Stone Image inscripdon. These di^cnccs among the 
inscriptions ate due to the fact that they only mention the successor 
but nef the immeSaU successor of the previous king. The difit- 
rcnces may be reconciled and the true genealogy constructed in the 
light of the data given in two dated inscriptions, viz., the Samath 
E^ddha Stone Image inscriptions of Kum&ra Gupta and of Budha 
Gupta. The first mentions a.d. 473 as the date of Kum&ra Gupta who 
must, therefore, be taken as Kum&ra Gupta II and the second 
mentions aJ). 476 as the date of Budha Gupta. These two daces thus 
point to the irresistible conclusion that Puim Gupta was immediately 
succeeded in a.d. 473 by Kum&ra Gupta 11 after a short reign of 4 
years from a.d. 467, the last date of his immediate predecessor, Skanda 
Gupta, while Kum&ra Gupta n in his cum was immediately succeed¬ 
ed after a shorter reign of only 3 years by Budha Gupta in aj>. 476.* 

1. I owe the genealogy tod tuocewion preteawd here to the luggettioea 
£nc made by Mr. A. Ghow, M.A. of the Aichaeologial Depatuneot in the 
VoL XIX, pp. Il<hl25. 
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KUMARA GUPTA n kramAditya 
(f. AJ >. 473-476) 

Kum&ca Gu|>u IT. As has been indicated above, Kutnin 
Gupta n was the immediate successor of Paru Gunea. llie ebte of 
his accession is given in the Samath Buddha Stone Image insedption 
which records the date, Gupta year 154 {yarsbciat$ 
ittbah!^ poiicbaiadiatart), ‘when Kum&ra Gupta was protectmg the 
earth rakrbati KMm^agHptt)'. 

Inscription. This inscriprion records the only event known in 
the reign of Kum&ra Gupta ll. It records that the Buddhist ascetic 
named Abhayamitra prompted by a mind disciplined (&naj/ita) 
^ oevotion caused to be constructed an image showing 

unparalleled workmanship (dparS), of the teadxer [t&stS) of wiiora 
there is no equal in merits {ptnai^ apratimuyd)^ for purposes of 
vonhip pin^tboni). ‘Let this donor who is the abode of virtue 
(/tf/Mi0^),by this religious merit thus acquired, obtain, along with 
his motha, fadier, preceptor, and ancestors, release from earthly 
desire and existence, “a consummation devoutly to be wished for” 
{ahUmalant)'. 

The appreciation of the artisdc quality attributed to the sculp¬ 
tor in the inscription is amply borne out by a si^t of the sculpture 
' showing one of the best portraits of the Buddha in stone. The loca¬ 
tion of the sculpture is also very appropriate at a place like Samath 
as a centre of Buddhism. 

Coins. The other point to be noticed about Kum&ra Gwta II 
is his coinage. Some eighteen gold coins of his ue in the British 
Museum and two in the Indian Museum. The coins are of the 
Archer type showing on Obv. ‘King nimbate, standing 1 ., bolding 
bow in 1 . hand and arrow in r. Garuda standard on 1 ., ^ with cres¬ 
cent above beneath 1 . arm '* and on R/S'. ‘Goddess (Lakshml), 
nimbate, seated facing on lotus, holding fillet in c. hand and lotus 
in I., symbol on 

t. occurs the legend Kramlbii^h. 

There are some coins of ruder fabric, showing on Okv. the 
word M 01 the word JA between king's feet and the legend around 
to the following c/Tcct: AlabMy6dbir^aSr%-KMimiraffipte-Kra- 

The Rw. bears the legend Sri-KramiJsfyMk. 

These coin-legends testify to the status of Kum&ra Gupta 11 as 
a regular emperor of the Gupta dynasty. 
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ImpcrJai Statug. His imperial status is further borne out bjr 
the J^oh Copper-plate inscription of PanviAjaka Malt&r&ja Hastin 
issued in the Gupta year ij6 {sbatpnH(ljaicttar&bdaiatij^»A..i>. 47) 
which belongs to the rdgn of Kum&ra Gupta IT, tl\e time when, as 
stated in the inscription, 'the Gupta kings were in die enjoyment of 
sovereignty* {Gupla’ntipa-riijy&-vbHhtim). This expression shows 
that Hastin was his feudatory. Indeed, he was one of his most im¬ 
portant feudatories who 'gave away thousands of cows, elephants, 
norscs, and gold coins, and also many lands, as a religious devotee 
{bbaikta) and achieved victories in many hundreds of battles.’ 

Grant of Land. The inscription records die gift of a village 
named Vasuntarashaodika made to a Brahmin named Gopasv&min of 
V^asaneya-hi&dhyaodina S&kija and Kautsa Gotra and to a few 
others named with him. The village had its boundaries fixed by 
trenches dug on all sides {samatit^gartta^) and the gift carried with 
it the incomes derived from taxes known as udra^Hy the share of 
the produce due to the State, and uparikarat tax levied on cultivators 
who do not own the land they cultivate, together with the privilege 
that it should not be visited by the irregular or regular troops so as 
CO be fm from their exacdoni {a‘<bi^a-bba{a~priMi^. These 
exactions proved to be burdensome taxation on me villagers 
in the form of forced contributions of money or provisions 
for the troops on match through the villages. Such inroads of 
the mUicary on the rural civil population of the countryside with 
the finaoci^ levies they meant were thus not permitted in a village 
dedicated to a religious purpose. The village was also procectra 
against disturbances from the royal family and its depen- 

dirats [p&ia^n^^pefii^. The grant, however, did not carry wiw it 
the income derived from fines imposed on thieves (eboro-M^oM** 
tbora-Ja^-PcrjioA occurring in the Kboh grant of Mah&iftja Jaya- 
nAcha of the year 177). T^ chovkidm tax or police cess was an 
integral part of the revenue-resources of the entire kingdom whose 
main function was the maintenance of its Law and Order and so the 
revenue derived from crimes could not be alienated. 

The inscription describes Hastin himself as a sovereign who hod 
feudatories of his own (pAda-pin^pajvntuaPi^ 'subsisting on homage 
to the royal feet.* 

Officers. The inscription further mentions the interesdne 
detail that this grant or clutter {gAsand^ was written or engraved 
(Jikinti) Iw Sutyodatta, a descendant of an am^a or counsellor, 
and of a obottka^ the officer in charge of a division of a province or 
bimhi. It a^ mentions an officer called Ditaka whose duty was 
that of a messenger to carry the king’s sanction and order to the local 
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ofiuzials who would then have the grant or charter drawn up and 
delivered to the grantee. 

Mandasor Inacfiption. Another event of the reign of Kum&ra 
Gupta 11 is indicated m the Mandasor inicxiption ^o. 18 of Fleet) 
stating, as already noticed, how a Sun-temple which was built by 
a guild of silk-weavers, who were immigrants from L&(a Vishaya, 
at the city of Daiapura under the popular rule of Bandhuvarman in 
Mftlava year 495— a.d. 436, was renovated by the same guild in the 
year 472. The repair of the temple thus took place in the 

reign of Kum&ra Gupta 11 . As stated in me inscription, it was the 
time ‘when Kum&ra Gupta was ruling over the eacm’ {Kwuarafftpu 
praiojati). 

The inscription thus also tesddes to the imperial status of 
Kuffi&ia Gupta II whose paramount sovereignty was recogniaed in 
Malwa and ^ose court was adorned the great poet, Vatsabhat^i, 
the uithof of this inscription which is a masterpiece of literacy 
composition. 


CHAFTU XI 


BUDHA GUPTA 

(<-. A.O 476-495) 

Budha Gupu. There are several inscriptions which are valu* 
able sources of the History of Budha Gupta^s reign. 

Samath Inscriptions. Two inscriptions appear with practically 
the same text on two images in stone of the Buddha found at S&ro&th. 
The first bears the date Gupta year 1 )4 »a,d. 47) and mentions Ku- 
mAra Gupta (U) as then rci^ng (bbiimiik r^bati Kumiragnpii), 
while the latter mentions the cute Gupta year ijy {Gvptaf6&i samo- 
tikk^U saptA-po’iuli^a^ttart UU, *when of the Guptas, 100 years 
increased by )7 had passed away*) and Budha Gupta as 'ruling the 
earth, ^$W}Affipte praUbsati). The Gupta year 157— a . d . 

476. 

ImaMa of the Buddha. The fint of these images is that of 
standing Duddha with two attendant ritfari-bcaring figures (prob¬ 
ably Bodhisattvas), placed on n^cstal bearing the inscription, and 
two kneeling figures, one of wmch is that of a monk and the other 
bolds a cetuer. 

The second Image is that of the Buddha seated in abbt^mnori. 

Both the images show fine workmanship and justify their des¬ 
cription in the text of the inscription stating that the S&JgthbWubti 
Almayamitra had caused to be made this divine {^pya) image 
(tratimS) of the Buddha, 'with the gods as his discipites or sons' 
{DfpapKfranaii), with uplifted hand {KJdbas/a) (as a symbol of 
obhayaMiubH), with umbrella {tatbbaira), and seated cross-legged 
in contemplation (padmUsatu), and 'decorated with all the arc oftbe 
s^ptor.* The ^fc of this statue, and also of the earlier one 
bea^g the inscription of the time of previous king, Kumira Gupta 
n, was made by the Buddhist monk named Abbayamicra who re¬ 
cords bis noble prayer that whatever religious menc he may 

have earned {bbrifoM) by this sacred undotakii^ is ofletra by him 
to his motber, father, preceptor, ancestors (pOmi^ and all his fellow- 
men (ioka^Y as an aid to their attainment of final beatitude 
(jamdpt^ (Arth. S. Rtperf, 19x4-15, pp. 99, laj). 

It will thus appear from these inscribed statues that Samath 
or Benares continued to be an important place in the Gupta empire 
under Budha Gupta, as it was in the reign of his predecessor. 

Damodarpur No. a CoppM-Platc Inscription. The next in¬ 
sertion oftbe time of Budha Gupta is that found on a copper-plate 
at Damodarpur, a village in Dinajpur district, and dated in the Gupta 
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year i6} —a.I>. 48* when *'Paramadait>a/a (‘of resplendent glory*), 

Peramablxi^aka (‘His Most Worshipfid Malesty’), 

rUja (‘the Lord of Lords’), 5 ri (‘His Majesty of abounding TPcalth 

and prosperity’) Budhagupta was the ruler of d\e earth {prUbip\- 

pcti.f 

Administrative Details. This inscription, like the inscriptions 
on the other two Damodamur Copper-plates of the time of Kum&ta 
Gupta I, records a grant or land, and repeats most of the details and 
words of the first two plates. 

As has been already nodeed, these irucripuons throw great^ht 
upon the system of local government in the Gupta empire. They 
ahow how the district magistrate {Visfj^apati) was hdped in his 
administration {saAvyapaI>arati) by an Advisory Counal of four 
members representadve of the aiflerent interests of the locality, 
-via., (1) Na^airtsbt/A, ‘tlte President of the Chambers of Com¬ 
merce or Bankcn in the city*, whose name was DhrltipUa; (a) 
P^bama-hilika, ‘the foreman of the Guild of Artisans^ who is 
named Dhritimicra; ($) Sirlbav&ba, who represented the merchants 
of the city and is named Bandhumitra; and (4) Preihama-k&jestha 
who was the chief secretary to the administredve council, whose 
name In the present case is S&mbapdla. 

As has been already stated, these inscriptions are espedally 
concerned with the administrative machinery and procedure pres- 
cubed for grants of land for public purposes, charitable or religious. 
The machinery is first set in modon by the applicadon of a pdvate 
person for grant of sudi land; but the alienation of such land by the 
State should not mean any loss of revenue to it. Accordingly, such 
land is required to be (a) aprada^ that which is not yet settle, (b) 
atrobata, that whidi is not yet ploughed or cultivated, and (c) A^/nr- 
Jksbttra which is uncultivated Wd. It may be noted that in the 
Rifftda separate plots are called kthttras and thcr are separated 
from one another by what are csdled Jkbilyas or kmtai. The kbiU 
was no man’s land, the grass-land, separating one plot from ano^er, 
and used as village common for purposes of pasture for cattle. 

In the present case, the appliesnt for the grant of land was a 
Brahmin named K&rpa^ika, and the public purpose for which he 
wanted the grant is stated to be faalidcs for the performance of 
the affabetra rites {ag^botnpt^ffiya). 

It may be noted that though the land to be granted was not 
cultivated land yielding income, but uncultivated waste land, yet 
the State insisted on a price being paid for it. The customary price 
stated in the inscription is at the rate of f Jtadras for each ksupasdpa. 
The term kulyasapa means that amount of land on which one kmlja 
ofsccds could be sown, oneweighing 6 dronas. 


Ill 
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IjAily, the grant by government of land thus applied for depend¬ 
ed upon ^ recommendation of the local record-keepen called 
PutafidJas. These formed a Committee of three who arc nan^d 
Kshidatta, Jayanandin, and Vibhudatta. Perhaps to prevent cor¬ 
ruption, one record-keeper was not depended upon for such transac¬ 
tions. 

The purpose of the grant of land in the inscription on Plate 
a is stated to be the performance of the five daily sacrifices 
{JPantbamabAy^tO’Prapitrtane), 

Damodarpur No. a Copper-Plate Inscription. In the Budlm 
Gupta inscription on Plate 5 which is dated Gupta year 165** a.d. 
482, some additional details of administration are given. 

firafamadatta is named as emperor Budha Gupta’s Provincial 
Governor called Updrika-melAnja. 

It also refers to the Council of non-ofHcials associated wid\ local 
administration, made up of four classes of members : (i) the village 
elders called Mabeitaras\ (2) the Asb^akidddhikaranas who were 
officers in charge of groups of eight households in tKc locality; (5) 
the heads of villages (Gfdar 4 w); and (4) the householders 
{yjUHsibinal^. 

In the case of this inscription, the application for grant of land 
is nude by a person named N&bhaka belonging to the village called 
Chandagr&ma. The pumose stated in the implication is that he 
wish^ to settle in the village some good Brahmins for the 

fumya of his parents. On me receipt of this application, the local 
Advisory Cowdi sent it on from its official Headquarters named 
PaUUarrindaka, which was the centre of a Union of villages, for its 
consideration by the leading men of the village among its Brahmins, 
citizens {aksbturo'prakriti, lit., important subjects) and house¬ 
holders. These men asked the record-keeper oanKd Patra- 
(Usa to report on the application. On Patradba reporting that the 
application was a proper one {jnkJai^ and conformed to the pre¬ 
vailing conditions and customs relating to sale (jfikmya^matyiJS), 
the land was inspected (j>ratya»tkslya) by the above vill^c Coun^ 
who then got it severed (apannebi^) or separated from other 
plots by the measurement of 8x9 reeds (aj/jfajka-MavaJka-HaJd- 

Damodarpur No. 4 Copper-Plate Inscription. There is 
another inscription found on Pjate No. 4 at Damoturpur which is not 
dated but is taerred to the reign of Budha Gupta. It states chat the 
Provincial Governor of Puvdmvardhana-^itM^' under Budha Gupta 
was the Uparika~MabdrdJa Jayadatta. J»adatta appointed Satid^ka 
as the officer in charge of the distria named Korivarsha, 
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the District O 0 ke being called Adhish^bana. Tlie Advisory Council 
for the district then included (i) il^bhup&Ia as Ndg^raiwith, fsl 
Vasumitra as Sdr/Uaiia, (j) Varaoatta as Prafbawa-kuliktt and (4) 
Viptap&Ja as Pralbama-kayastba. 

’Ilie inscription locates village DonagrAma where lands were 
granted on Himavachchhiktra i.e. ‘on Himalayan Peaks’. The same 
village I^tugi&ma is also mendoned in the earlier Damodarpur 
record of year 124^ a.d. 44) of die time of Kum&ra Gupta I. 

Again, the later Damodaipur record of year 114 =a.d. $43 refers 
to the temple {DtvakMia) of God Svetavar^asv&nfl as located in a 
forest (aranja) and calling for repairs for whidiit records provision 
made by a forther grant of land and also for a'orshlp of the 
Deity by suppty of its matetiali such as fiowets, incense, lamp, and 
oblations. 

The di/ficulcy arises as to the exact location of tliese Temples. 
The lands that were granted foe them may be taken to have been 
situated in the neighrourltood of Damodarpur, a village in the 
Balurghat Sub^vision of Dinajpur distticr. But the Temples con* 
cemed are stated to be on the Himalayas. 

'Hie Brahma PjwttufCh. 219, 229) mentions Kokimukha**nrtha, 
the river KokA, and the Vanlha*Vishnu Temple, as being located oa 
the Himalayas, without mentioning the exact place of their location. 

The Varaia Parma fCh. 140) mentions Kok&mukha'Ttrtha and 
its 20 sacred spots and mdr association with the two rivers, Koki 
and Kaudikl, and their confluence. KaudikI may be taken to be 
modern Ku^I flowing flrom Nepal through Pumca district. A Vaiftha 
(or Kok&mukhaVKshetra is a known place of pilgrimage in Nepal, 
together with me rivers. Sun, Ku^, and Kok&-Kola ^rom Kft^ 
a small stream). 

The holy places of Nepal have always attracted pilgrims from 
Bihar and Boigal. At the time of Budha Gupta, pilgrims from 
North Bengal used to visit the Var&ha (Kok&muldta) ICahetra of 
Nepal. One such pilgrim was BibhupAla who carried home hii 
devotion to God KokAmukha VarAha by constructing at his native 
place near Damodarpur two Temples where were installed the 
images of Gods flvetavariba and KokAmukha in imitation of their 
original (Atfya) shrines in chstant Nepal. Thus ^bhupAla was aNe 
to provide for worship at these Temples by his gift of lands for it, 
while, about half a century later, one Amyitadcva added to the 
endowment of the flvetavaiAha Temple by making further grants 
of land to it. It may be noted that the last epigrapme record locales 
the Temple in a forest (aranja) of the Distria (Visht^) of Kod* 
varsha, and not on the Himalayas. 


ajU4 
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It is on the basis of the above assumptions tlut we can correctly 
locate ^e Temples at a place close to the lands granted to them for 
dieir maintenance [Dr. L). C Sircar in I HQ, X^, j6]. 

Procedure for Land-Grant. In the present case, the applicant 
for grant of land is lUbhupAla himself. He states in lus application: 
Tn Dong&-jfd/A'4't In Himavadtchhikara (///. the summit of the 
HimaliTa), ^k/tljavApas of aprttM land were formerly given by me 
to Kok&mukha-svftmin and 7 hdyavapas to ^tavaiAha-sv&min, in 
the hope of benefit to myself (and) for the sake of increasing religious 
merit. Now in the neighbourlioM of these cultivated lands, 1 wish 
CO build two temples and their two store-rooms for those supreme 
gods Kokfimukha-sv&min and Svetavatftlia-sv&min (and?) one 

As usual, the application was referred for report to a Com- 
mitttt of three PnslapSJas named Vish^udacca, Vijayanandin, and 
Sth&riunandm, who thus reported: *lt is a fact chat by him were 
given in Himatnubbcbikara 11 hdyav&pas of apradi lands to Kok&- 
mukha-sv&min and ^etavat&ha-sv&min, and so the application has 
been properly made him) for gdstu land to be given to him in 
the nu^DOuthood of those cultivated lands for the purpose of build¬ 
ing temples and store-rooms.' 

h may be noticed chat this inscription gives a new detail. It 
records an application not merely for land tot cultivation but also 
land foe building {pajm). 

Paharpur Copper-Plate Inscription. Another inscription of 
the time of Budha Gupta is the Paharpur Copper-Plate inscription 
datedox. i)9«A.D.479. It may be noted that Wharpur is situated in 
the eastern part of the Province of Pundravardhana and thus shows 
ci^ eastern limits of the Gupta empire. 

A Brahmin’s Gift to a Taina Vih&ta. The Government order 
for grant of land was issued by the Xyuklakas of Pu^^ravaedhana 
joinUy with the dty Municipal Council 
headed by (parvgd) the Mayor of the city {Arya-naffrafn:b^. 

This inscription brings to li^t new units, of settlement and 
adninistration, arranged in the following ascending order: (x) 
Grama, (2) Pdriva, (3) Maii^ala and (4) Vl/M (part of a district or 

The proprietory tight to a village is indicated by the technical 
term PrStviya (right to revenue). 

The government order on ^e subject is communicated as usual 
to the V^lage Council consisting of the cldets among Brahmins 
(BrA^manaf/araj), leading villagers (Maia//aras), and householders 
(fC«pr«^iAx^). 

The applicants for land were husband and wife, and Brahmins. 
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They make the donation In favouz of a jalna Vih&ra belonging 
to the PaiUbastu^ Sect founded by the Nigrantl» Sia- 

manftch&fya Gunanandi of B^ates. This shows the religious 
toleration of the times. The gift was made for provision of scent, 
incense, flowers, and light for worship of the divine Arhats. This 
indicates that tUs Jaina sect might have been the dvet&mbaras, and 
nottheDigambaras who do not permit worship with flowers bringing 
in insects which may be killed. 

Procedure. The inscription describes the osual procedure laid 
down for such land^ttansacuoiu. The plication is made to both 
the district ofHcers and dty MunidpaJ Council who refer it to the 
Board of PutapiUs or record'keepers consisting of one head record- 
keeper {Pra/boMu Pustapala) and at least five others named. 

It will appear that the Faridput and Damodatpur gtaota also 
mention more than one but less than five record-keepers. The 
record-keepers, after making necessary inquiries, recommend the 
transaction as bringing some revenue to the State {artbepaebajd), 

Akahaya-Nivi-dharma. The administrative authorities then 
sanction ijtvaibdirand^ the transfer of land and ask the elders of 
the respective villi^es to make out the {apaviPeUyd) boundaries 
of the lands thus granted. The gift was to conform to the Code 
called AAsbaja'ti{t^-dbarme, \tti^\y\ng that the land given was to be 
inalienable and irrevocable. 

The applicanrs wanted t^ ktdyofipaj of land distributed among 
four villages for the double purpose of the provision of aforesaid 
worship and construction of a resting-place for the Vibira 
{taUttA\ak^. 

Khila- and V&stu-Lands. This inscription docs not difFerentiate 
between the rates for two classes of land, kiaU and But the 

land required for v&stu or building was naturally less in quantity, 
via., only drmaApas in the present case. More land was needed 
if it was for cultivation the produce from which was to meet the cost 
of worship. A larger area of land was required for cultivation than 
for buildmg. 

The total quantity of Judyaubpaj of land was made up of the 
four following plots locatM at four villages, viz., i} drcftm’ipcs 
of land-t-4 dremavdpas in one village 4-4 droM^paJ In another 

village irtmatApas m the fourth village** total 12 dronav^as 
equated in the insenption with kulytaAtas as stated above. Inis 
simws that quantitatively i kMlya»Apc=% vmaApas. 

The price paid for the total ktifyavap<u—i ditiiraj at the 
rate of 2 dl/iSras for 1 JuUjapdpa. 

Thctr Prices. Grants of land are described tn detail in most 
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of the Bengal Copper-plate inscriptions such as those of Dh&n&i* 
daha, Dimodirpur, Fanc^ur or GnugriLh&(i. The rate of land is } 
d\>Artu per JudjoP&pa in Damodarpur and 4 in Faridpur as against 
a of the present grant. No. i Damodarpur, for instance, mentions 
2 dviirtu being paid for ) drtriytvipcs^rw^j 1/3 hdyadipa, so 
that the rate is 3 ^Hwas for a ktdyavapa. Apparently, land was 
cheaper at Paharpur. 

Eran Inscription. To the reign of Budha Gupta also belongs 
an iosetiptioo on Eran Stone Pillar ocaring the dace GJt. t6 )—a.d. 
484. This inscription refers to Mah&r&ja Suzaimichandra as the 
^datory of Budna Gupta and administering {pdJayait) the country 
lying between the rivet K&lindl or Tumna and the Narmad&. It 
records the etectioo of a pillar callea a dbv^a-statabba or flag>staff 
of God Vishnu under the name Jan&xdana hy a Mah&x&ja named 
Mfttri Vishnu and his younger brother, Dhanya Vishpu. 

Nandapur Copper*PUte Inscription. Another insciiptioo of 
the time of Budha Gupta is that of Nandapur Copper-plate dated 
Gupta year 169*4.0. 488. Nandapur is a village m the district of 
Mooghyr. Uofoitunately, the inscription does not make any re¬ 
ference to the Gupta em^ror of the time. The seal attached to the 
plate might have borne tM name which, however, is worn out. Its 
script, and its contents and wording establish its affinity with the 
other inscriptions associated with northern Bengal. 

Details of Land-transaction. The details and data which the 
inscription records tegarding the land-transactions of the time are 
worth noting, although they repeat most of those given in other 
inscriptions of North Bengal. 

A district o 0 icet {yisht^peji) here applies to his fellow-ofiiccfs 
(.AvfkiidtAi) for land. The Ai^aJkaj men intimate and write 
{bodht^nti likbanti cbd) to the District Office (yidbikarana) as well 
08 to the Brahmins, the diief officers and omers {uttdrdnjariuya- 
pobaryadi) End also householders, to that eflea. The applicant 
wanes to buy 4 ktdyo^pas of fallow land (^la-ksbttrd) and give it 
to a Bcahmin/belonging to an Agrabara cj Nanda-si/M (sub-division 
of a district) to enable him to perform the five Great Sacrifices 
(fiali. Chant, Vmipadtva, Afftibetra, and Atitbi) {ptaTitba-Mabayt^a- 
pravarttamya). 

The sale was efieaed according to the established system of 
the district {Visht^ by which land that was lying fallow {kbild^, 
devoid of vegetauon {oj/amha), and not yielding any revenue to 
the State {samitdayabal^a), might be sold provided it was for pur¬ 
poses of a permanent endowment {aJisbaya-gipySb\ and the cus¬ 
tomary price was paid at the rate of a din&roj for, ktdyop&pa of 
such Jana. 
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The local Board of Record-keepers {PtutabdUs) waa then to 
ascertain (madbritani) by cn^ry {ftvadbiranS) mat the tranucrion 
coofonned to tlic aboTC coodidons. 

And then the last consideration was that there would be no loss 
of revenue to the Crown from the sale of such revenue-free (lUjbrati- 
kara) fallow land but, on the contrary, some gain to the king in the 
shape of dharma. 

Therefore the order was : Tad-dijotumiti. 

The order ran thus: 'You should «ve away the plot situated 
in an area where it may not affect the emdvadon of settled peasants 
(h^simbitAih karsbanipirodbi-stbdat), after measuring it by the 
standard unit of 8X8 reeds and then demarcate \spavit’ 

ebebiya) it by permanent marks or ash, charcoal, etc. {hubd^^piradi- 

Thus the last condition of tlte grant was that it should AOt cause 
loss to the local agriculturists by emeting any change in the areas of 
the plots settled on them. The land granted must m in an isolated 
area of waste-land in the village, and must not be nude up by piecing 
together slices taken Brom the settled lands already under cultivation. 

Feudatories. There are some insoiptions issued by the feu¬ 
datories of emperor Budha Gupta, llte Parivt&jaki Mah&tija 
Hastin, for instance, issued two inscriptions on coppcr-plates found at 
a village Khoh in modem Nagod State and dated o.B. i)^va.d. 47^ 
and G.£. t65*A.D. 482. Of these, the fist may be dated to a.d. 47), 
in which case it belongs to the reign of the previous king, Kum&ra 
Gupta n. Both these inscriptions refer to the enjoyment of 
sovereinty by the Gupta kings {Gt^ta-nxipo-ryjabltwati). They 
both ruer to the high status of Hastin who was practically the ruler 
of his territory, described 'as the victor in many nundreds of battles, 
and the giver of thousands of cows, elephants, horses, and gold pie- • 
CCS, and also of many lands.’ 

The second inscription records a grant made bjr him of an 
bora situated in a pc^ta with the usual immunities from the taxes 
uiran^ and ttpankara, and freedom from molestadoo by the 
military. 

The inscription is uiteicsting for its social data showing the 
strengrii of Brahmanism in those days. The following Brahmin 
g>tras are mentioned; Bharadviyay Kaafsa, Bbir^av, Vdsula \ and 
the following Vedic ^ckJAty VAJasantya and Xofiw. 

Political History. These inscriptions also throw li^bt upon 
the political history of the rdgn of Budlu Gupta. They point to the 
indisputable fiict that Pu^dravardhana or northern Bragal was an 
integral part of the Gupta empire under Budlu Gupta. Budha 
Gupta’s authority was also acknowledged in the region of Benares, 
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as proved tlie SArn&th Buddlia Jaiagc ioscriptions. The Etaa 
Stone Pillar jnscripiion shows that the empire included tlie kingdom 
of MuJwa or rather the extensive tract of land between the K&lindl 
and the NacmadA. It may be assunted that the position of Mab&r&ja 
Suauimichandra, as the Governor of this region, was similar to that 
of the V^iJu-Mabanyas, Bralimadatta, and layadatta, the Gover¬ 
nors of the province of Puoilravardhana, while the position of the 
A^ktaka Sai^aka, in charge of the disertn or Vhb^ of Ko^varsha, 
is comparable to tliat of Mah&t&ja Matri Vishnu as Visb^pati under 
the provindal Governor Surs^tidtondra. This &« is further- 
borne out by the Eran Stone Boar insaiption of Toram&t)!^** 

(No. 36 of Beet) stating that In the first y^ of that Hu^a chicTs 
rule in the portion of Aryavftrta (Malwa), Dhanya Vishnu, younger 
brother of ^tji Vishnu, who was then not living {tvar^fpid), built 
a temple in which was enshrined the Boar-incarnation of Vishnu, *in 
lus own Yisbaya of Airlkifti'. It thus stands to reason that Dhanya 
Vishnu's elder brother Matri Vishnu was the ofiicet-in-cliarge of the 
VUbiya of Airiki^l when Sura^michandra was Budha Gupta’s 
Governor in Malwa and the adjoinine tracts. From these facta It is 
thus clear that the Gupta empire under Budha Gupta did not at all 
shrink in size, but extended from Malwa to northern Bengal, from 
the K&lindl to the GahgA. 

It will thus appear that the empire under Budha Gupta recover¬ 
ed its position ana prestige after the dark days following the death 
of Skanda Gupta. 

Budha Gupta Issued silver coinage of the Central India type on 
whidi his own name has been inscribed together with his title 
Apanipati. The Bharsar hoard of coins points to a kii^ called 
PrakliAdirya coming after Skanda Gupta. The M<AJth^-M^la' 
Kalpa states that Snm&n V succeeded Kum&ra Gupta ll. It is in¬ 
teresting to note chat the same letter 17 is to be round below the 
king’s image’ on the coins of PrakU&ditya. Therefore, it may be 
concluded that Silman C 7 , Prak&ttditya, and Budha Gupta are one 
and the same person. 

It is also to be noted that of the three specimens of Budha 
Gupta’s coins of the Central India type kept at the British Museum, 
one bears the date g.e. lyjwA.D. 494, the last known date of 
Budha Gupta. 
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NARASIMHA GUPTA BALADITYA 

Narasimha Gupta. As has been alicady shown, the BhitaH and 
N&]aad& inscriptions of Kum&ra Gupta III make It quite cleat 
that Narasimha Gupta must be taken as the succcstor of Budha 
Gupta. That he had from his predecessor the Ic^cy of a large 
empire.and paramount sovereignty is indicated m the literary 
text, ATya-Mahjtt^n~M<iIa‘Kalj>a. It describes the empire of 
B&I&dicya as nissapatnam and oJtaniakMB/t on empire free from 
rivals and enemies. The larger number and heavier types of gold 
coins prove the truth of this statement. 

His Coins. All his coins are of the Archer type. The obverse 
shows: ‘King oimbate, standing!., wearing waist-elotfa with long 
sash and jew^ery, holdine bow in 1., and arrow in r. hand. Garuds 
standard on 1 .' It also s^ws the word Nora beneath left arm and 
an incomplete legend ending with ji^ti P^iirasmbagtipleh^ 

The Rev. shows: 'Goddess (Lakshnti) mimbate, seated facioe 
on locus, holding fillet and lotus.' It also hears the legend 

Huna Invasions. It was not, however, foe long that his empire 
remained akatf^oka. Very soon it had a difiicult kaij4aka or thorn 
on its side. He was not fated to have any smooch sailing in the 
troublous waters created by the successive waves of Hhtia omlau^t 
on the empire. It may be useful at this stage to sum up the avails^e 
evidence in regard to this fateful struggle berxvccn the Gupta empire 
and the We have already seen from the first &an Pillar 

inscripdoD oif Budha Gupta dated a.x>. 4S4 that the remon of eascero 
Malwa was under the suacrainry of Budha Gupta who had, as his 
feudatories, the two brothers, Matri Vishnu and Dhanya Vish^. 
There is a second inscription of Eran which records the building^of 
a temple enshrining the Var^ incarnation of Vishnu. The 
figure of the Boar is decorated with sculptures representing risbit 
and saints clinging K> its maoe and bristles, and the Earth as a 
woman hanging on to its right tusk. The breast of the Boar beao 
an inscription stating that ^ temple was constructed by Dhanya 
Vishnu (brother of c^ deceased Matri Vishnu of the first inscription) 
to the first year of the reign of Torarn&na. 

Bh&nu Gupta. Over and above this, we have to consider the 
light thrown upon the events of the tiroes by the Eran Stone Pillar 
inscription of a.d. ) 10. It mentions a king named Bh&nu Gupta, 'the 
bravest on earth priMre)^ a mi^ty king {r^& ma^\ the 
equal of P&rtha (Pdr/^-^dAra), who was followed by a valiant chief 
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named Gopai&ja who fell fighting in a very famous battle 
SHMubal praJbUaik') and was followed to death by his devoted wife.* 

His Status. It is to be noted that this inscription calls Bh&ou 
Gupta merely as a Itjyd and docs not apply to lum even the title 
MMar^, nor the higher imperial title of Mabiiri^adbir^a^ ai\d the 
like. Therefore, it stands to reason chat the proper way to locate 
Bh&nu Gupta in Gupta history would be to treat Ixim as the Gover¬ 
nor of Malwa under emperor Narashhba Gupta in my scheme of 
Gupta ecnealogy. Tl\c position, therefore, would be that it was 
left to tnc ruler of Malwa as the western outpost of the Gupta 
empire to defend it gainst the incursions of the HOi^as, the brunt 
of whose attack fell upon it. In tlut defence, Bh&nu Gupu’s mili- 
caiy lieutenant, Goparaia, famous for his prowess {piki^a-paurttsba) 
fell fighting, leaving the way clear for the further advance of the 
Hfipas towards Magadha. Bh&nu Gupta is not heard of after he lost 
this fateful battle. 

ToramAna. It will thus appear that Toram&na was leading the 
HOnas and achieved viao^ over the provincial Gupta Chief, Bh&nu 
Gupta, and his feudatory, Gopar&ia, in the battle of &an in A.D. ) to, 
after which year dates Toraro&oa's supremacy in Malwa. Thus the 
Gupta empire lost Malwa after Budha Gupta. Therefore, the Etan 
Boar Image inscription dated in the fint year of Toram&na must be 
later tluin a.d. 510. 

Literary Evidence. Some light is thiowit on the turmoil of 
the times by the literacy work named It 

states chat ‘after the death of Budha Gupta, two kings in the Gi^ta 
line weie crowned, one in Magadha and another in Gauda.* The 
Gupta king crowned in Maga&a must refer to Naraslihha Gupta 
BAl&ditya. The work further states that after Bh&nu Gupta had 
lost Malwa, ToramAna carded on his expedition up to Magadha and 
compelled B&l&ditya to retreat to Beogal. He also crowned one 
PrakalAditya as king at Benares in place of the absconding Gupta 
emperor. Toram&na, however, dira at Benares while returning 
westward. 'nUs PrakaiAditya is also stated to have been a son ol 
B&l&ditya. This shows that the power of Narasimha Gupta was still 
felt in that region and was not completely extinguished and so it 
was able to assert itself again. 

Mihirakula. After Toram&na, the Hfinas were led by his 
worthy son Mihirakula whose insedption at Gwalior dated year 
ly of ms reign, which may be taken to be a.d. jz8 (on the assump¬ 
tion that Totam&na died in a.d. {15) records that on a hill called 
Gopa a Sun Temple was constructed by one M&t^chcsa. Gopa is a 
hill in Malwa and so this inscription shows that Mihirakula tided 
in Malwa up to at least a.d. )2$. 
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Yaiodharman Vishouvardhana. About this time, we have to 
consider the evidence of two important inscriptions, the Mandasor 
Stone Pillar inscciption of YaAodharman and another Mandasor 
inscription associated with two kin^, Yaiodhatman and VishQU* 
vardhana. The first iascripcion, which is not dated, attributes to 
Yaiodharman conquest of countries which *not even the Guptas or 
HftQas could e%'er conquer, and to whose feet homage was paid even 
by Mihirakula.' Though not dated, the inscription definitely esta> 
blishes the fact that it was left to YaAodharman to achieve the credit 
of conqueting^e Hflpas and winning an empire *from the Brahma' 
puiza to the western Ocean and from HirnSJayas to Mahendtagiri.' 
The second Mandasor inscription which is dated a.d. 532 (m.r. 589) 
describes Yafodharman as Jantmira, the ‘Lord of his people’, and 
also refers to another king {^m&dUpatt) named Vishnuvardhana to 
whom are applied the titles and ParamHifara. I'he 

context of the inscription seems to indicate, as supposed by Fleet, 
that, in spite of his imperial titles, he seems to have acknowledged 
to some extent the supremacy of Yaiodharman. Ya^odliarman is 
once again described in this inscription as ‘achieving victory’ 
‘plunging into the army of Kis enemies (^tru-ssh^aik 
bending down the fune of ail heroes with his 

body ^orated all over with battlc<8cats’. It is possible that the 
two YaAodharmans of these two inscriptions arc one and the same 
person. The two inscriptions record almost the same exploits. 
They both repeat the sovcidgnty of the king over pratlA (‘eastern 
India’) and north (Kashndc). YaAodhannan and Vishnuvardhana 
may also be taken to be identical from the words, used in 

the second inscription to introduce Vishnuvardhana. This insedp* 
don also records the construction of a large well by a person named 
Daksha, a younger brother of Dhaimadosha, a Minister of Vishnu* 
vardhana. This shows that Malwa and western India were placed 
under the governorship of Dharmadosha by his paramount sovereign 
YaAodharman Vishnuvardhana. It may be noted that this inscrip¬ 
tion gives an interesting genealogy of this fiunily of Ministers and 
mendons Bhftnu Gupt&, the wife of Daksha’s grand&thei, RavikSrti. 
The name Bh&nu Gupt& points to some connexion between her and 
king Bh&nu Gupta from whom she was removed by one generation, 
Daksha coming one generation after Bhinu Gupta. 



CHAPTER xm 

VAINYA GUPTA 

Vatnya Gupta. We luvc thus seen that Imperial Guptthistocy 
after Budha Guptt is somevliat uncertain, obscure, and confused. 

It can be traced only in fragments titrough names of cenain kings 
associated with it in some of the records of the times. Kin^s like 
Bh&nu Gupta and Yaiodltarman-Vishrtuvardhana and Kum&ra Gupta 
ni have to be assigned their places in that history. We have also 
to add to these names one more name, that of Vainya Gupta. This 
name is brought to light in the Gu^ainrl,! Copper-plate inscription 
found in Co^la in eastern Bengal, llus inscription records that 
Vainya Gupta granted from bis victorious camp at Kripura to his 
feudatory, Mal^rftja Rudradatco, some lands in a village in Uttara- 
mandala for maintaining a Bud^st Vlh&ra. The reference to a 
feudatory indicates his somewhat independent status. The inscrip¬ 
tion funhcc mentions the fact that Vijayasena was his Governor of 
the lUmkti of Uttaiamandala situated in Samatata* It also mentions 
a number of serving as his Vishoyafxitit. The ins¬ 

cription is dated O.s. i88<»a.d. joy. This inscripuon throws light 
on what was happening in eastern India just as the Eran inscriptions 
do for western India. 

His Coins. To add to this cpigraphic evidence, there is some » 
amount of numismatic evidence supposed to have a bearing on Vainya 
Gupta. Three gold coins of the Archer type have been discovered 
bearing a name read by Allan as Cbandra out by others as Vaii^ 
and also the ^ddr/yv-titlc Dpodai&ditya. The name Cbtndra would 
need the addition of Chandra Gupta 1 X 1 to the list of Gupta kings, 
a name not known from any other source, whereas the name' Vai^ 
is attested by cpigraphic evidence. 

It is, however, doubtful how far Vainya Gupta, who is associat¬ 
ed with castem Bengal, can be rightly regarded as belonging to the 
direct line of the imperial Guptas. 

Ills Gunaigarh Inscription. We may now consider in detail 
the interesting contents of an inscription on a copper-plate found at 
the aforesaid Gu^garh- The village is named in the inscription as 
GtnukS^abdra. To the copper-plate is soldcrcd-che royal seal bearing 
the legend 'MalArija .$ri Vait^a G$ipta^* 

The date of the inscription it given both in numerals and words 
{Varltam&tAtbARtyuttera-*ake se^tsarf) i.c., current {varitam&M) 
Gupta year i88mA.o. joy. Vainya Gupta thus lived in the time 
of Bftiiditya, the Gupta cn^icfor. The inscription refers to Vainya 
Gupta's camp of victory described in the usual terms : ‘The camp full 
of big ships {mabineti), elephants, and horses, located at Kripura.' 
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Uniikc the Gtipta ctnpciors who wetc worshippcts of Vishnu, 
Vaio^ Gupta is dcsaibcd as a worshipper of Mahfideva or &va. 

It records the^iftof $ plots of land in a village in UttanmapilaJa, 
apparently a province rulM by a Governor, Mah&r&ja Rudradatta, 
woo is desenoed as a pidati&sa or a vassal of Mah&rftja 
Gupta. At the request of Rudradarta, the royal gift was made in 
the form of an egrabara in absolute possession {jarvatt bbottna). 
It was made in favour of a particular Satbgha of Mal^yAna Buddhist 
monks (S&kya-Bhikshu). This Sarhgha was originally established 
by the great MahAy&na teacher, Xch&rya 6&ntideva, and housed in 
a monastery called Airama-wbara which u’ls consecrated to Avalo* 
kite^ara. This Vibara was thus an earlier establishment in that 
locality. The inscription states that an earlier gift was made by the 
same Rudradatta to provide the Samgha with its necessaries in the 
shape of clothing {elwara), food beds seats 

{jSaand) and medicines for the sick, and the like, and also the meatu 
of its maintenance by repairing all breaches \kba7^a) and cracks 
{pbun^ in the Vibara. 

Tne inscription also mentions the king’s messenger {Dulak^) 
who was the great frontier king, Mah&s&manta Mah&r&ja Sri Vija* 
yasena. Vijayasena combined in himself several offices such as 
those of the High Chamberlain {Mabdpratlbara\ the Commando 
of EJcphant-Forccs {Maba-Kbipa/i), Presidoit of the Board of Five 
Adhiksu^as (the chief of nve officen of the district) and President 
of the Board of Oty-Mayors {J?iirapaIa-‘lJpariJu). 

The DutaJu communicated the royal gi/t to three Kamari- 
mi^es concerned, showing that bis ofiidal position wa:> superior to 
that of the Kuathram&^a. 

The inscription also gives a high status to its scribe called 
Karena KdjasfM Naxadatta who also held the office of the hlinistcr 
for Peace and War. 

The inscription gives a concrete detail regarding the gift of 
land. It was divided into j plots measuring a total of 11 pdfaJkaj of 
uncultivated (Jkhi/a) lands, it also gives the areas of the plots in 
terms of droruis, on the basis of which we arrive at the equation, i 
pi(aka^4o innaadpas. 

The inscri^on is the earliest record of a Hindu king making 
a gift to a Buddlust monastery. 

Vainya Gupta a king in Eastern Bengal. The inscription is 
significant as showing the part of Bengal where Vain^ Gupta held 
sway as sovereign. His headquarters were located m South Tip* 
p^ and Uttaramaodtia must nave formed the northern limit of 
nis king^m. Thus the sphere of his authority lay in remote 
eastern Bengal away from Pupdravardhana and Magadha as pans 
of the Centrid Gupta empire. 
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Kum&ra Gupta ni. The Damodarpur No. 5 Copper-plate 
ioscription bears the date Gupta year 2I4 »-aj). Itu abo read 
as 224—A.D. J43. A seal Is soldued to it and bean the insetipdoo 
^KtyvtrsbSSisb^itMJbi {kanui) *of the office or court of the 
ad^sh(hana (headquarters) Kofpartbe* 

The inscription mentions the Gupta emperor of the time, to 
whom it i^Iies the following epithet: Paraa/ukmta Paramabbaf- 
fSraka-Mab^^ddbiraja, but, unfonunatciy, only the second part of 
his name 'Gupu* is legible in the insedption, and not its or 
personal part. Only one of its lecten is ttac^ and read as 
which is taken to indicate Kum&ra Gupta. From the date of the 
inscription, this Kumfira Gupta is to be taken as Kom&ra Gupta HI 
who must (hen figure as the last of the impcdal Guptas. The 
emperor is described '$s Ppfbtvt-^A'y *Rulet or the Earth', indicat¬ 
ing that there is no diminution in the extent of the Gupta empire 
at that dme. But this descripdon is merely conveodonal, and need 
not be taken literally. 

An interesdi^ ket stated in the inscription is that the Governor 
of the BbtiAii of Pup^ravardhsna was a son of the emperor, 
R^'abuJra-Dtva-BbaftdraJka, bearing the ride UpariJke-Mabdriy'a and 
tendering his homage to the king.’ 

It also states that the province was very prosperous under the 
rule of the royal Viceroy with *aa adequate military force of ele> 
pbants, cavalry and in^tty.* 

It mentions a particular (Ustrlct or Visbajui of the province 
named Kofivarsha. The Strict magistrate {yisbtrfapati) is named 
SvayaihbhGdeva. 

There was an Advisory Council associated with the District 
Magistrate in his administradon of the distdet. The district office 
is called adbtsh^boKidbiJura^. 

The Advisory Council the District was constituted by four 
members representing its di^erent interests, via., (x) The Mayor of 
the dty {Newa^rtsluiA) \ (2) Represeotadve of Trade-Guilds 
(Sbrfbdiiiba); President of Ccaft>Guilds {Pratbama KMlika); (4) 
President of the Writers’ Union {Pratbama Kbyasthd), who must 
have been an expert in dealing with documents and conveyancing. 

An application for a grant of land was made to the district 
officer by a nobleman who oclooged to A^hyft. This shows that 
the Gupta empire then included both Ayocmyfc and Puo^tavardhant. 

The purpose of the grant was to make provision for the repairs 
of the temple of God Svtlavarbbajvamn, of its breaches {khani^ 
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and cracks {pbu^)^ and also for the offering of Bali, CbarUy Satrap 
supply of oow*s milk incense flovers {pushpd)^ 

maibiparJu, lamp {Apa)t etc., required for U'orship. 

The land that was needed for this provision measured i 
»ip<u of kbiU (fallow) along with vastK (homestead) land. *1^6 
land was not found within one village. It war made up of portions 
derived from four or live villages named. This was because 
it was ^fficult to find a larM plot of unsettled or surplus land in 
one vilUge. All available land in every village was under the 
plough and intensive cultivation. 

The condidOD on which land was to be granted fav government 
to a private person was that it should be by way of a permanent 
and inalienable gift {apradaJharmma). The State could only cn> 
courage the permanent charities o^ private persons. 

The »plicauoa was then referred to a Board of three Record* 
keepers (FHstapoiai)^ under a Chief {Praibama) who had to ascer¬ 
tain {opadAdrana) if it was in order or if there was any ob¬ 

jection (firci/Aa) to it. 

The transaction wu effected after the applicant's payment of 
the price of the land at the customary rate wmeh is stated to be } 
^udras for x kuiydifdpa of uncultivated i^abctCy 'whose sods were 
not turned up by the ploueh)', waste land {hbttrds ; which 
was thus not prMuctive of any revenue or income {s4mnd^a-hdby^ 
to the State. 

The deed for the transaction was in the form of a copper-plate 
upon wtuch the order for the grant of land was inscribed. 
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LOCAL KINGS 

Local Kings of Eastern India: Gopachandra. Hie Aryo' 
MaiijihSri-M&Ja-Kai^ refers to the nile of s king called ‘IV and of 
bis successor called *Va' may be taken to point to Vainya 

Gupta and 'Dba‘ tc DbarmaJityd. lids work also mentions Gopa 
as a king of the east. 

Faridpur Coppcf'Plate Inscription of the year i8. The Gepa 
of this literary text may be taken to be king Gopachandra mentioned 
in this inscription. He carved om an independent kingdom in 
Bengal after the downfall of the imperial Guptas. It included a 
wide area comprising the Faridpur oistrict in eastern Boigal and 
Burdwan in western Bengal. 

It also repeats the name of ilie District Office {VijbtrjfdAUJea- 
rana) of V&raluLmaodala. 

It describes Gopachandra as MabirdjiUbifwa, Apraliretba^ and 
as BbouiraJka. At that time, NAgadeva was administering the pto> 
vince of NavyAvaka^ika and held several offices as Mai^akSira, 
Kj/mdrapSAya, Am&tya, and UpariJu. He appointed under him 
VatsapAla as the Magistrate of the district VArakamandalx 

Mallasarul Copper>Plate Inscription. This inscription was 
found in a village near Galsi in Burdwan district. To its plate is 
soldered a seal b^ng the fi^e of a standing Deity with a (bakra 
iwheel of Law) belund. Below the figure is the legend Mabdrd^ 
Vlj^astna^. 

Though it is not dated, palaeographically its script resembles 
that pf me Faridpur plates of DruuWdit^ and Gopachandra 
assigned to the sixth centuty a.o. 

The inscription invokes God I.okanAtha, and the Buddhist saints 

It mentions the time of MahArftjAdhirAja Gopachandra {Gopa- 
tbondrt praiojoit). 

It also mentions VatdhamAna Bbnkti and its officers, viz., (i) 
Kdrttdk^tika, Head of Executive; (i) KumirdMd^, Minister in 
attendance on the Prince; (3) Cbatar^baranika, Qiicf of Police; 

Uperika^ Governor; {)) AKdr(mffAa,Qo\ltaot of Vdreh^ Tax; 
(6) A^abdriJu, Superintendent of AffabSTos; (7) AtrMstbdmka, 
Superintendcnc of Silk Factories; (8) Officcr>in*charge 

of a Bboffi or a Division; (9) Visbayapati, District Magistrate; (10) 
Taddyuktaka, Tteasuiy Offi^; (ti) HiranyasdmudajiiA^ Current 
Officer; (1 ai Paitaiaka^ Officer in charge of a Pattale ; (13) Aposotbika, 
Supecintenoent of Dbarmai&l&s. Next follows a list ^ the village 
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dden {Mabattarai) and other important fwrsons concerned with the 
land transaction. Some of these arc described as AffalAr 'w, 
and Vaban&yakas. 

The inscription records a gift of land to a Brahmin for perform¬ 
ing the Five Great Sacrifices. It measured 8 h^v&pcs. It is 
situated in a CrUma registered as belonging to a VltU^ in the Bimkti 
of Vardhamflna. 

The plot is marked out by pegs U^kd) bearing the device of 
a string of lotus seeds {kamalikshamwS). 

As usual, Vijayosena applied for the land to the elders and othei 
leaders of the villages concerned and also the district office 
adbikerana or coliectorate). These held their enquiry into the matter 
and sigoiiied their approval. Then the applicant paid the price of 
land in Jin6res to the Coliectorate. Then the sale-proceeds of the 
land were distributed among the difierent villages and credited to 
the account of each by the V&ra officers, ( VaraAritaH, officers appoint¬ 
ed by turn or in a place called V&rd). This class id officers is sup¬ 
posed to carry out the mportionment of the price pdd for the total 
land purchas^ at the vXtbi office among the villages ccmccrned. 

A new condition for the sale is mentioned, viz., that the usual 
dues in respect of the land to be sold would be borne by the buyer 
and credited to the revenues of the V\/hi {}^tin-jeMu4fffChap€ 
pramjiya). Thus the land chat is sold in the present case yielded 
revenue and was not Udla or waste land. Having in this manner 
obtained the right of ownership of the land, he transferred it to 
the Br&hmam Vatsosv&min by executing a copper-plate charter 
{timrobai^a). The attending PiutcpUa had the copper-plate heated 

Vijayasena. The historical value of the inscription may now 
be noted. Gopachandra may be identified with uopachandra of 
Faridpur copper-plates and Vijayasena who is meniioned as his 
vassal is to M identified with Vijayasena of the Gu^mh Plate 
inscription of Vriiwa Gupta of A.D. 507. In Vainya Guptra inscrip- 
ttOQ, the status or Vijayasena was lower, that of a mere DutaJka. 
In the present inscri^on, Vijayasena issues a charter under his 
own seal showing that he was in a position of greater dignity and 
authority. Thetaore, this inscription may be considered to be later 
than that of Vainya Gupta. 

It is also to be noted that Vainya Gupta in the Gu^garh inscrlty- 
tton is not called Mah&tftjftdhit&ja but only a MahAt&ja. Probably 
he was a load chief posted in eastern B^gtl ^ bis paramount 
sovereign Gopachandra. It seems that King Gopachandra was 
ruling over a large part of Bengal, western and eastern, when it 
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included VardliamiUu Bb$tkii, the pic«ent Burdwin division. The 
fact seems to be that Bengal, by the middle of the sixth century, 
was lost to the Guptas of Magadha and was ruled by the local princes 
in differuu tracts, until it was absorbed in the empire of Harsha. 

Dharmiklitya. Besides Dharmdditya of Faridpur plates and 
Gopachandra of this plate, another Faridpur plate (the 6hugr&h&ti 
plate) mentions a tnird independent ruler of Bengal named 
oam&ch&radeva. 


Faridpur Copper'Platc Inscription of Dharm&ditya. A seal 
joined to the plate bears the le^^ *V&rakatuat^la Visbajd/ibi- 
Aarana ^‘the oiiice of the oi ^strict called V&ralta> 

mandsla^io modem Goalunda and Gopalagunj sub^visions of Farid¬ 
pur district). 

The inscription refers to Dharmiditya as die invincible Ruler 
of the Earth (^fitluvyAmapratirathab) who had as his vassal (Jai- 
projAJalalnili&i^da) Mah 4 rftja SthArtudatta in charge (atifyAjatia) of a 
privince. He appointed \tc^tuynktakd) Jaj&va as the Visba^pati 
of V&iakamaodala. SthAnudatta was apparently DhflrmA^tya's 
Viceroy of the province called Navy&vaUUika. 

The inscription refers to an oiTicer named S&dhanika who had 
something to ^ with the realization of debts and hnes {s^lkutd)^ 
and hence was a judicial officer. 

As the land concerned in the transaction recorded here bordered 
on the sea, it followed the custom of that region aptly called 
Pr&ksamMdra-marjidi, i.e., custom prevailing in me countries bor¬ 
dering the eastern sea (Bay of Ben^V Here the price of i kttljs- 
pdpa *• 4 diitSras. But it was not iala or aprabata but cultivated 
land (Md0 ksbetrd). Hence it price is higher. The separated plot 
is caliea a khar^la marked out by boundaries {kfita-kaiana = 
^ita~c}Kbt>anka, also called Simalmgpju), which were visible at first 
sight {d^sbbfiiSdra prahandbtna). 

Another Faridpur Copper-PIatc Inscription of Dhannfidhyw. 
This inscription also menuons Dharmaditya as Mab&r^adbirija uid 
BbatfbraJka, and his UpariJka or Viceroy posted in the r^on called 
NapyifiaJe6i/Jsa. Tlte name suggests its defivatioo from a canai 
(^avakaia or opening). N&gade\'a who bears the title of Mahipran- 
bSra and Vparika appoints under his administration {adbyksana) 
Gop&lssv&m! in cltar^ of the district named V&raka- 

nundals. 
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MATERIAL AND MORAL PROGRESS 

Political Achievement. Much of the material and moral pro¬ 
cess of the country was ultimately the outcome of its atabiliaed j^li- 
tical conditions, ^e Gupta Empire was a well-orgaruzed dtate 
which achieved the political unification of a large pan m India tmder 
the umbrella of its paramount sovereignty, establishing a sphere of 
influence which was much wider than mat of its ditca aommion and 
administration. Samudra Gupta was the first to set before himself 
the imperial ideal as stated in the expression SaraijibaKJhc used in 
his Allahabad Pillar inscription. It indicates his programme of 
of conquests in diflcrcnc directions, by which the tiierani 
or India could be bound (Ifaadba) together as a unit. 

Greater India. The empire’s sphere of influence is indicated 
in the Allahabad PiUar inscription, as we have already seen. It 
contains the earliest reference to the oversea relations cultivated by 
Samudra Gupta. It states how he cultivated these relations with 
’Sirbhala and other islands’ that were bound to him in ties of friendly 
political relationship *by ofTering him various gifts, applying to him 
mr charters recognizing their sovereignty and, finally, tendering 
their personal lovalty This reference in the in¬ 

scription gives the earliest inkling into the beginning of India’s 
cxpaitsion oeyond her boedors so as to form a sort of Greater India 
as an empire of hidian thought. Another piece of evidence of 
India’s oversea intercousc is furnished by the account of the 
despatch ^ king Me^var^a of Ceylon (aj>. }}o-)So) to Emperor 
Samudra Gupta of an Embassy with gifts and a request to him for 
permission to build a Vii 4 ra at Bodh-Gay& for the benefit of the 

E ilgiims from Ceylon to that holy place. Such international out- 
x», and colonial aaivities are the product of a condition of equili¬ 
brium whereby the Mother Country, enjoying peace at home and 
the blessings o( an ordered government, not troubled by political 
unrest or unsettlcment, became a live self-conscious unit, express¬ 
ing itself in a variety of political and creative movements, economic 
and cultural. 

Evidence of Fa-Hien. We find that Giester India had already 
made a good start from the evidence of Fa-Hien, that cultured 
Chinese pilgrim who has left us such a detached and valuable view 
of India’s avilization as he saw it in the time of Chandra Gupta IT. 
We see from his record how centres and outposts of Indian culture 
had already sprung up in several countries outside the northern 
boundaries of the country. 

GA-t 
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Foreign Centres of Indian Culture, llte first of these 
centres seen by Fa-Hien was s^lMiti-tban where he saw, as already 
stated, more than 4,000 Hlnayfina Buddhist monks, while its 
common people also 'practised the religion of India.' In several 
Tartar countries he found many ascetics who studied 'Indian books 
and the Indian spoken language.* In the country of Kara-sbabr^ he 
found Buddhist Hlnay&na monks numbering over 4,000. In 
KLota*t he found seveial tens of thousands of mh&y&na Buddhists 
and a monastery known by the name of Gtmatl where, at the sound 
of a gong 3,000 Buddhist nxmks 'assembled to eat’. Khotan had 14 
such large monasteries. In the neighbourhood, he found another 
monastery 'which was a}o feet high, overlaid with gold and silver, 
and took 20 years to build and the reigns of three kings'. In 
Ktf/ifar, he found 1,000 Hinay&na monks, and its king was a 
Buddhist. In Darr/was another centre of Hlnay&na Buddmsm. 

Religion. This spread of Indian culture to foreign countries 
testifies to its high degree of development in the Mother Country. 
It was marked a revival of Brahmanical religion or Hinduism. 
Ample evidence of this has been already cited in connexion with the 
reign of each Gupta emperor. We may sum up here some of the 
facts of this religious revival. 

Vedic Religion. It was represented in its Sacrifices. The 
great Vedic impedal Sacrifice known as Ai»cmiM>a was revived by 
Samudra Gupu and KumAra Gupta I. The Poona Coppec>plate 
inscripdoo of Prabh&vatigupt& describes Samudra Gupta as *a 
performer of many a horse^acrifice*. A minister of Kum&ra Gupta 
I set up % or sacrificial pillar at Bihar (No. 12). Similarly, 
Mah&r&ja Visni^u Vardhani^ a local king, erected x^Rpa after per¬ 
forming the PjvnddrUtf sacrifice (No. 39). This sacrifice was under¬ 
taken to obtain, in terms of Vedic vocabulary, religious objectives 
like ^rf - Yaf^- Dbarma-Sr^-Abl^iidaja- Yaia-Kjda’VoMa- 
hbega. Some V&k&taka kings are stated in theic inscciptions 
(Nos. 33 and 36) to have performed four and ten horse-sacrifices, 
as well as several other sacrifices named Afftisb^oma^ AbtoryoMa, 
ljkihy 4 , Sbo^in, Atiratra^ Vi^aptya^ Hriba^tisopa^ and iR^ajkra^ 
and ace also described as the devotees of Sira^ Mobtivara 
or Stiart MebRhbairava. These inscriptions also refer to the gift 
of a village to a community of 1,000 Brahmins of various g>tras and 
ebaranas named. The inscriptions also refer to the performance of 
other Vedic sacrifices like Affubotra and the PoRtba'mabcffofiias 
(Nos. 16, 23, 29, 40 and So). 

Vaishnaviam. Most oftbe Gupta emperors and the local kings 
of the times called themselves Paraata'bbigavatas, i.e., worshippers 
of BbRAnaia or V&sadtva. An inscription of Paiivt&jaka-Mah&- 
rftja, Samkshobha, opens with the prayer: 'OA Name Bbagavat* 
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VUsidtv&ya' (No. 2))* worshippers of Vishnu, the Gupta cm* 
peron introduced His GsnidA, on the obverse of their coins 

and goddess Lakshml, His Consort, on the revetse and also Chakra, 
Vishnu’s Wheel. 

God Vishnu is worshipped under various names: Atmabbu 
(No. jx), Cbakmhhp/ (No. 14), Cbakradhara (Nos. 17 and 47), 
GadaJhora (No. 17), Ch^apAi^ (No. jj), CbifrakuSaniiaiin Q^o. ^ 
Gaviada (No. ij), Jamrdmt (>Jo. 19), h^advhb ^o. 79), M&dbapa 
(No. 42), MadairuJaiu (No. 17}, NSrija^ (No. 56), {''erubdoA^a 
(No. 56), 6)fttaa>enbajpamiH, DAmodara (Ko. 42), ^dritgafAiu (No. 
35), and VAstiJevo (No. 2j). 

A temple of Vishpu is called a Vul/t^M-stbaiia^o. 17). Skanda 
Gupta's officer ChakrapAlita, as a devotee of uod Govinda and 
Gh^radhaca, constructM a temple of Chakrabhrit. BhAgavata 
temples ace referred to in inscriptions numben^ 27 and 28. 
Those numbered 23, 29, and 31 refer to t Dei^ called Pishfapuci 
or PishtapurikAdevl, probably another name of Lakshtifl. ^me- 
times, a flagstaff or dbiMa-jtambba was erected as a symbol of 
worship (No. 19). The f^ous Iron Pillar inscription at Meharauli 
calls the pillar as a Vhbr^dbtfaja. A Vaishnava avc was con* 
structed at Udayagiri in a.d. 401 by a Sanak&nika chief who also had 
le decorated wiffi sculptures showing four-armed Vishnu and twelve- 
armed Lakshrrd. Skanda Gupta’s special devotion to Lalcshml is 
esepressed in his coins of the 'King and Lakshml type’ and in his 
inscriptions mentioning Kula-L^ksoiiai as the tutelary Deity of the 
Gupta family. Inscription No. 6d found on a Daiiaafira temple 
names Vish^iu and Anantasv&ml and ChitrakQ^asv&ml. A Damodar- 
pur inscription refers to the temple of Vishnu named Svetavariha* 
svftnd. Nos. 3 and 17 refer to the Vaishnava festival of &ayana~ 
akSdafi. 

Saivism. Ihe prevalence of worship of diva is testified to in 
many inscriptions referring to His worship under various names in¬ 
dicative of the different aspeas of His divinity installed in appro¬ 
priate shrines. Probably, the earliest Sita-Lin^ is that bearing an 
inscription dated a.o. 43d, and found at KaramadApdA in Fyz^d. 
The ^d diva was also t^en out in a procession called DavadrorA 
in tlus insertion. It is curious that two Ministers of the Vaishnava 
emperor, Chandra Gupta 11 , were worshippers of diva named 
dambhu and MahAdeva-Pyiffiivtdvara-flailedvarasvAml, the former 
constmeting a cave (No. 6) and the latter granting land for His 
worship, inscriptions mention the worship of diva under the 
following names: tia (No. 18), MebAbbairava (Nos. 35, and 37), 
libiUa^ft (No. 49), Hara (No. 49), tipara (No. 39), Jajtipora (No. 
39), Yapahipara (No. 80), YjakAmtAhaspAmin, MaUdtpa (No. 39), 
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hfabUtktra (New. 38, 39, 46 and 35), Mihirtipara (No. 80), PeiKpati 
(No. 39), Pptl/hUvan, Piitdkiii (No. 33), Sa/abbM (No«. 6, 33, 33 
and 36), (No. 37), &i»tt (Nos. 33 and 3^, S^ltimra, Stb^m 
(No. 34)» (Nos. 3U 34 and 'ra), Surahboffivara (No. 30), 

Tripm^taJu (No. 80), Ardlw^iparo (No. 49), and Bbav^ij (No. 
33). Mah&rft|a Hasrin was a Saiva (Nos. 21*13). So also was an¬ 
other feudatory chief, Mah&r&ja Bblmavarman, who had inscribed 
his name on a pedestal bearing standing hgures of diva-P&rvatl. 
The inscription was found at Kosam and is dated G.E. X39» a.o. 438, 
the time of Skanda Gupta. The emperor Skanda Gupta restruck 
the silver coins of the previous rulers, which were in arculation in 
western and central provinces of the empire, and these western 
issues show on R/f. the fig;ure of a Bull wbiw must have been Siva’s 
bull, Nandi. This Bull-type of coins is attributed to the VaJabhl 
Stn^ath or rulers whose emblem was the Bull. The daiva sea of 
MwUw<tras was flourishing in Mathuri in the time of Chandra Gupta 
H, as stated in an inscription already cited. 

Worship of Sakti. dakli also is worshiped under different 
names as BiwnuA (Nos. 23, 29, 31), (No. 50), Dti^ (Nos. 

49 and 30), Gd«rf (No. 79), (No. 30), P&nai\ (No. 33). 

Inscription No. 17 tecordU how a Minister or a local king nam^ 
Vievavarman. a feudatory of Kum&ca Gupta 1 , constructed a temple 
for the wot^p of the Divine Mothers (MSfris), *a very tetdDle 
abode, filled full of JXLktuis or ghosts who utter loud and tremendous 
shouts In joy and stir up the very oceans with the mighty winds 
rising from the performance of tiufrika rites.’ Along with the 
ima^ of the Seven Mothen, the temple also bean an image of 
SaJkfi as Mabishamarditil. The Bihar Scone Pillar inscription of 
Skanda Gupta also refers to the construction of a group or temples 
{D$pamJeetaaamandaJa*S dedicated to the Divine h^hers including 
goddess Bbadrir^ a^ named BbadrU/jakA, who may be taken 
to be P&rvati {Arj/S), wife of Bhadra (diva). 

Some of the Gupta imperial coins show on Ktp. goddess 
Durgi as SmbavibanA, seated on lion, as on Chandra Gupta 1 coins» 
or Lton-slayer type of coins of Chandra Gupu n. 

The Tiger-typc of coins of Samudra Gupta inuoduccs goddess 
Gang& as Makara-vdbtaA, on R/f., and the Lyriat-type, god¬ 
dess Sarasvatl as Goddess of Music associated with the shown 
on Oh. 

Several other goddesses are also mentioned in the inscriptions 
as being wocshi|^ra in those days, c.g.: DtvaJ^ (No. 13); jAbaat* 
(Non. 38, 39); Jambajv/f (No. 67); LoAftmi (Noi. 14 and 79); 
Vaitbpiat* (No. 40); Paulamt (No. 49); daebi (No. 49); and SarasvatX 
(No. 42). 
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K&rtikeya. The worship of FC&rdkeya, the God of War, is men* 
tioned in several inscriptions. The Biisad inscription of the time 
of Kumaxa Guma 1 [a.d. 41), (Ko. 10)] refers to a temple {^lana) 
for worship of SvdMt'Ma^efia also named ^d BraJ^anya, in 
honour of whose worship the temple was equipped by a ^votce 
named Dhruva^arman with (i) a prat«ii or gateway with a flight, 
of steps to reach up to its height; (a) a mmi-Patati, ‘rest-house for 
saints'; (^) a dbarmo-sattra^ or free tc^ng or alms-house; and (4) 
a lofty pillar {stambbd). The flight of steps is called svargfisep^a, 
*step8 leading to heaven’, showing that the temple was very nigh, 
ana its way marked by an equally hij^h pillar. Dliruvarfatmon Tot 
his piety was hooourM by the Committee of the temple {p&rshaJa- 

jniKita). 

Su^a. Worship of the Sun was also popular. It was left to a 
Guild of Silk-Weavers to construct at Da^apura a temple of the Sun, 
IXpta-raimi, and to carry out its repairs on a magnificent scale, so that 
*the griba of BbS/mmOM' was rendered the best of the city’s buildings 
(blx^M-vara), as is stated in inscription No. 18. Tn the time of 
okanda Gup», a temple of god Savi/i was founded by two Ksha- 
triya merchants in Antarvedi-KuA^d (No. i6). Inscription No. 28 
of A.D. )i2 records the grant made by Mah&t&ja darvan&tha of 
Uchchakalpa for the repairs of a shrine for the worship of god 

Other Deities. Most of the deities of the Hindu Pantheon were 
known and find mention in the Gupta inscriptions. These are: 
the God of Wealth called Kuhra (Nos. 1 and i) or Dbaiiada (Nos. 
I, }, 4 etc.), or Dbattfia (Nos. 38 and 30); VantM^ God of Justice 
(Nos. I, 4,10-13, etc.); liiJra God of Gods (No. 1) or Sakra (No. 13); 
lama, the God Invincible, or Antaka (Nos. i, 3, 4 etc.) or KriAnta 
(Nos. 4, to, 12 etc.); Hanumat (No. 42); RAma (No. 17); KAnudtya 
^os. 18, \^)\LokapAIa(^Oi. 10,37);M<tv/ui>dA(No. 33); hTiiwpati, 
CJod of Wisdom (No. i); VtayAil^a (Nos. 17, 18 and 42); Uara 
(No. 18); KJmara (No. 18); (jaadbarva (No. 18); Mabiabiji/ra (No. 
30); and Nandi (No. 33), as dtmi-gads. 

Buddhism. Although the Gupta emperors were orthodox 
Hindus or followers of orahminical religion, they were catholic 
enough not to have enforced their persons religion as the official 
religion of the empire. Th^ encouraged equally the promotion of all 
religions, including Buddlu&m and Jamism. S&ncht continued to be a 
great centre of Buddhism. An inscription (No. 3^ dated g.e. 92>*a.d. 
412 records the gift of a village to the Arwam^ of K&kanftdaboU* 
tnb&ra (Sf^chl), governed ^ its Vdhtnamat^h, and also of 23 
dudiras, the interest of which was to feed five Bidkslms and a lamp. 
This MabSaibara is described as the ‘abode’ (Saasatha) of the most 
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pious Sra/tfOMs. No. ii of the ycBC i29«a.d. ^8 of the time of 
KumAra Gupta I records the iostallatioo of the image {pratima\ of 
the Perfectly Enlightened One of irrefutable doctrines, Buddha 
{sau^k-iojubiMba). No. iSz of the year z5iaA.D. 4$o 
of the time of Kum&ra Gupta I records the grant by a lady, possibly 
out of her ova stfxdbana, of certain sums of money to the Arja- 
sa*^ba u the MahSunbara of K&kan&dabota for the spiritual merit 
of her own parents. It also refers to four images of the Buddha 
previously installed in the Vibare, Uke S&fichl, S&mftth was an¬ 
other centre of Buddhism and noted for the two famous images of 
the Buddha beari^ insciiptions of the time of KumAra Gupta U and 
Budha Gupta. The Buddha is here called ^ar/d. He is called S»- 
ffta in No. 52. 

Jalniam. The Udayagiri Cave inscription of the year iz6» 
A.D. 44J and hence of the reign of KumAra Gupta I mentions the 
construction of an image {&kxiti) of Jinopora PAr^. Another 
inscription records the installation of a Jam image at Mathura in the 
year a.d. 42). The KahAura Stone Pillar inscription of the time 
of Skanda Gupta records an endowment in favour of Jainism, the 
fashioni^ of stone-images of AtHJsartfis or Tlrtbahkaras in the 
niches ofa pillar of stone ‘as high as a hill*. 


Thus the Buddhist and Jain Vibdr&s were as familiar as the 
Brahminical Dtpa-kula and DtPa'Sabb& (No. 18). 

Worship of Teachers and Texts. Along with the worship of 
deities, there was also a custom of oUcring worship to the teachers 
and founders of religions whose images and statues were installed 
in shrines as stated in me MathurA Pillar mscription 

of the time of Chandra Gupta n. Fa-Hien also noted bow Buddhist 
teachen and sacred Buddhist texts were worshipped in shrines 
specially coristruaed for the purpose. 

Endowments. All these religions were promoted by public 
benefactions which usually took the form of gifts made in both cai^ 
and kind. The gifts of cash were not usually >pent, but kept as a 
permanent fund {aJubt^nw), the interest of which only was to 
DC spent on their purposes, as stated in No. 62. Gifts in kind were 
generally grants of Imd in the slupc of an aff-abSra or village to 
learned Brahmins in furtherance of their religious pursuits. These 
endowments were also made for the supply of requisites of worship 
such as scent, ioceuc, flowers, or oil for lights, bwdes construction 
of ilms-houses (jaitras or vib&rsj). The Guqaigarh inscription of 
Vaioya Gupta records the gift to a MahAyIna Sa^ba of SAkya- 
Bhikshus for provision for their CHttara (clothing), (food\ 

iayma (bedding), isana (seating) and medicines. It was foliowea 
by another gift of an Agrabara to the same Samgba then housed in 
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1 Vibira called Airema'Vibara which waa consecrated to Avaio* 
kite^vara. 

Social Service. There were also endowments of social service 
and works of public utility. Fa-Hicn saw more of these spedaUy 
in what he calls the Middle Kingdom. Rest-houses were construct¬ 
ed with ’supply of beds and mattresses, food and clothes'. While 
travelling through the U.P., Fa-Hicn noticed, built along even 'out 
of the way roads, houses of charity providing for shelter with beds, 
food and drink', though one could not stay there indehniteiy. Fa- 
Hien further reports how these endowments were made in the shtme 
of ^fts of ‘lan«, homes, and gudens, with men and bullocks for 
culnvation, on the baais of binding title-deeds which were written 
out and which no subsequent kings dared disregard.’ Educational 
benefactions of those days were made in the form of grants of lands 
which could be profitably cultivated to produce die income required 
to maintain them. This meant that these schools were equipped 
with cfFcicnt agricultural departments and staffs to look after their 
landed estates, their villages, their paddy helds, orchards, and also 
daity-famu, as testified to by the later Qiioese pilgrims. Yuan 
Chwang, and I-Tsing in respect of NftlandA University. Fa-Hien 
also refers to public benefactions en^wing fm hospit^ for poor 
patients, 'orphans, widowers, and cripples. 'They ue well taken 
care of under an attending {^ysidan and are given their prescribed 
food and medicine and are discharged when they are cutm.’ 

Education and Learning^. This religious and cultural revival 

e ints to a sound system education and adequue progress of 
ming. Teachers are mentioned in inscriptions by cne tides of 
and VfA^hyiye and the pupils were called 6 ijbfas. The 
Vbidfydya is a sub-teacher who is well up only in a part of the 
Veda or in grammar and in the other VedUgas (see Nos. ]6, 6i, 71). 
Besides Aislyas, disciples were also called Brabmatbdris (Nos. az, 
a3, 39 and 60). 

Learned Brahmin teachers were honoured by the title of Bhaifas 
(Nos. IX, 39 and 81). Villages consecrated to the use of religious 
students {Brabmaebdhs) were called /^g^abaras (No. 60). Religious 
students Were grouped under SiJtbAs and Chorals (No. 3 3). These 
were names of Vemc Schools following t jparticulu recension of 
one of the Vedas. In the insedptiems, the following Vedic recen¬ 
sions are meotitmed, namely, AnpamaiP^ (No. 41), Bahvrieba 
(Nos. 40 and 60), Cbb6nd6^¥iaMtB»ma (No. 23), (No. xa), 
Maitriyanijd (Nos. lo and 36), (No. x6), Taiiftri^ (^o. 

36), Vyasati^-hi^byMdiiu ^os. xt, 26 and 81) and Viyasantya- 
Katwt (No. 38). 
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The Uirec Vedas arc called Tr/rji (No. 59). There U a reference 
to FareaMTsIfi Veda-Vy 4 sa as the arranKt of the Vedas (No. at). 

A Brahmin acquainted wh all the four Vedas is called a Cha- 
(Nos. 16, 59 and jj). There were also Brahmins who 
specialized in one Veda, e.g., SdMtaH/fi Brahmin. Vedas arc not 
mentioned individually in the inscriptions except Adiarva Veda 
(No. 80). 

The mterpreter of Vcdic quotations and u-nrds is called Nai^ma 
(No. 5j). 

As regards the aub|ccis of study other than the Vedas, we have ! 

refocncc to the 14 \'idj&s (No. 25) amtprising 4 I 'edaSt 6 \ 'tdlin^s, I 

the PurAnas, Nj&jt and Dbarma or Law ; to Sanskrit and I 

Prikyit poets (No. 53); to the grammar of Pinini called Sil&tkriw 
(No. 39): to Atharva Veda in which there was specialized study Qd(). ' 

80^; to Vy&sa, the arranger of the Vedas, and son of PaHUara ^o. 

31); to the l^iababb&rata (Nos. 26, 27, 28 and 31) and to its Sates- I 

&basri-ja^t& (edition of 100,000 Hokas'\ Ubid\. ' 

Some of the charaaers of the Mababl'&rata are also referred L 

to as being poptilarly kno«*n, viz., Yudhishvhira ^o. 38) called 
Dbarmaiija, Viaura (No. 5O, Vainya famous for hereditary virtue ^ 

{ahbijdui-gnxsnd) (No. 17), Uadhava Q'lo. 53), St«ra, whose 60,000 j 

sons dug out the bed of the ocean [ibii)y Bha^ratha ^o. 17), Pfithu 
(No. 2), RAghava {ibid), PSitha (Nos. 18 and 20), M&ndhSt& ^0.3 5J, 

Manu, Bharata and Alarka (ibid), and Anu ton of Yay&ti (No. 40). 

Method of learning. All this learning was imputed orally by 
the teacher to his pupil. The subjects of study were not reduced 
to writing, and instruction had to oe received the pupil directly 
from the lips of the teacher uttering its words. There was hardly 
available in the country any written Uterature which could be copied 
and conserved and earned in manuscripts. As Pa-Hicn states on 
the basis of his personal observation, the teacher's words had to be 
'heard, pondered over, and contemplated' (as Sntf) by hia pupils. 

In fact, lessons and literature had all 10 be /Hard. He ninhei states 

that in the various countries of northern India through which he 

travelled, he always found that sacred works were handed down 1 

orally from one teacher to another, so that he could hardly hnd any 

written volume which he could copy. He found an exception only 

at one place, at the Mah&y&na monastery at P&taliputta, where he 

found a copy of the 'Disciplines', some extracts from the Abbidhamma 

and complete copies of two Sidras. To copy out these works, Fa- 

Hicn was compiled to stay here for 3 yean in having to learn to 

write and to speak Sanskrit. There were thus no libraries in those 

days where knowledge could be stored up in MSS. The (cachets 

were themselves the living and walking liDtaries, and custodians of 

the nation's heritage and stock of learning. 
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Popularity of Sanskrh. The of higher instruction and 

the language of the cultured classes must hare been Saoskric in those 
■days. Ail the Gupta inscriptions are written in Sanskrit, replacing 
Pridcfit or P&li of the eartier inscriptions. Vep' probably, while in 
the earlier times the inscriptions were written in Pr&krit whid) was 
then read bv the people at large, Sanskrit, in the rime of the Gupta 
•emperors, dbplaccd Prftkrit as the popular language, for it may be 
assumed that cpigraphic records arc meant to be read by the public. 

Its Cultivation by Kings. The spread of Sanskrit learning was 
mainly due to its patronage br the xings some of whom became 
known as distinguished Sanslcritists themsdves. For instance, 
Samudra Gupta was himself a poet, the author of a large volume of 
poetry (babMttUHtA), upon whom is bestowed the extinct title of 
'the prince of poets’, by Harishe^a. His poetical output was 
known both for its quantity {antka-k&$jc-kriw>bi\f^ and quality. 
Many a poet could have earned his living wm {Mctiy hac hts 

S }jjnnopaj\pjtl). For his poetry was not obscure nut clear 

fa) in its meaning and hence was popular, and won him much 
(durfi). 


But he was not merely a poet. He wu wcU-versed in the Vedas 
and S&stras whose inner meaning (tat/va) he understood and upheld 
ipbarttS). He was a 'path-finder , a pioneer, in the study of the 
sacred l^llgvedic hymns (jukia-m^lrg^^y By his vetsatilc learning, 
he ruled in the realm of letters {via^/eJu), as he ruled in the realm 
of politics, and won for himself a new kingdom of fame (Mrti-r^jya). 
He was the protector of religion whose Umics {priebir^ he would 
not permit anyone to transgress. His learning penetrated into the 
■deepest truth of religion ipaubuiyem tattva^di). By his spiri- 
tuafity, he was worthy of the company of the sages. 


Lhcmy Conferences. He made another contribution to learn¬ 
ing by upholding its standard. He used to convene Conferences of 
literary critics ipadba-ffifutd) to judge of true poetry (/atkdtya) and 
weed out { 6 bata) that whidi would violate {pirtiddba) its dignity {in). 


Samudra Gupta as a Musician. Samudra Gupta was also a 
devotee of other fine arts besides poetry. He was like a Ndrada 
and Tambitm in choral skill and musical accomplishments {taih 
Jbarpa-laJita). He Lyrist-type of coinage celebrates his skill in 
instrumental music and playing on the 

d&ba Vfra-sena. Among other learned noblemen is mentioned 
^ba Vlra-sena, the Minister {Satbiaa) of that saintly emperor, Rd/d* 
^btr^arsld Chandra Gupta II. He is described as s poct {kaai) who 
was also proficient in other scientific subjects like &3mx>log7 {Sobh 
Jdrtba\ Logic (N)d;u), and State-craft {Lekajnt) (No. 6). 


IjS THE GUPTA EMPIRE 

Skanda Gupta. No 13 describes the accom}^sments of empci^ 
Skanda Gupta 'of spotless soul’ [amald/atS), who was wcll-vcned in 
the knowledge of dmetenc tunes {foaa) of music. 

Learned Chiefs, hf&tri Vishnu was a local chief who was a 
^shi of a Bialmiin (Viprarsld) who completed his Vedic study, and 
was given to the pccroimance of Vedic sacrifices {Kraiu-yi^ (No. 19). 

Tlte local diicf VUvavarman is described a< the equal of ^kra 
andBrihaspati (No. 18). 

Learning among Siik*Weavers. This inscription also 
describes how even the members of an industrial guild, a Guild of 
Silk-weavers (PaffoPifa Sre^), showed great aptitude for general 
cultural subjects, along with tunica! topics. Some acquired 
nrofidenev in NUIitary Science {DlmtttrndjS), some in Stories 
(KaJ/aindr), and some in Astrolo^ (J^/tjha). 

Literary Value of Inscriptions. The Allahabad PreMoj/i as a 
literary composition is creditable to its author, Harishepa. The 
Meharauli inscription is also a good piece of poetrv. The Mandasor 
Stone inscription of Kum&ra Gupta I and Banemuvarman is the 
composition of the poet, Vatsabhatti. 

Centres of Learning. We owe to Fa>Mieo an account of the 
residential colleges or vib&ras of those days. 

Udy&na. When he first crossed over to India he saw in the 
country called Udy&oa Buddhism very flourishing and Sanskrit as. 
the language of the country. 

Gandh&ra. His next move was towards Gandh&ra and its cidea 
of Taksha^ilA and Pesh&war, all full of monuments enshrining the 
relics of the Buddha or inddents of his life. 

Punjab. In passing through the Punjab, he saw many monas¬ 
teries accommodating in all 10,000 monks. 

Mathur&. Next, he came to MaihuiA where he found so- 
monasteries with some 5,000 monks, along the banks of the Jumna. 

Middle Kingdom. South of the Jumna began the Middle King¬ 
dom, the region of Brahminism, witn its high standard of culture 
and refinement. 'Throughout the country, no one kills any living 
thing, not drinks, wine, not eats onions or garlic. The people do not 
keep pigs or fowls. There are no dealings in cattle, no butchers* 
shops, or distilleries in the market-places.’ 

This Middle Kingdom was the heart of the Gupta empire, and 
its Brahminical culture based upon non-violence, refined manners^ 
customs, and dietary, must have greatly impressed the Buddhist 
pilgrim. 

SankHa. At Sanksaa, he saw a Vibara of 1,000 monks. 

^ravastl. Sr&vasti was a famous centre of Buddhism, full of 
its antiquities and remains. It was also a strong centre of Biahmi- 
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nicil culture. Fe-Hien sir? this region inteUccrually very active. 
There were as many as 96 Schools of Brahminical Doctrine and 
Philosophy, each with its own ascetic followers who be^ed their 
food, but did not carry alms'bowls like the Buddhist monH. 

P&Ulipritta. The next important centre of culture was l^ali- 
putra where Fa-Hien saw Atolu’s palace ‘still in existence', but the 
manner of his reference shows that P&talipurra did not occupy the 
same position in the Gupta empre as it did in the Mauiya empire. 

Its Learned Teacher. Fa-HJen found at Pfi4aliputrt one 
Mah&y&na and another H!na)'ikna monastery. The former roonas* 
tery was noted for a prodigy of leanting, the Brahmin Buddhist 
teacher named Raivata to whom the whole country looked up as the 
highest authority in MahAy&na. He had as his associate another 
Brahmin teacher named M^ju Sri who was equally learned. 

Magadba. The civilization ofMagadha impressed Fa>Hien very 
much, with its large cities, rich and promcroos people, who vied 
with one another ^ practising charity of heart and duty to one's 
neighbour’. At their religious processions of images carried in 
'four-wheeled cats of five storeys', the Brahmins 'come to invite the 
Buddha’, showing their complete catholicity. 

T&mluk. In the country of 'DUnluk, there were a4 monasteries 
in one of which he stayed for a years, ‘copying out Su/ras and draw¬ 
ing pictures of images'. 

Art of Coinage. A good deal of the artistic achievements of 
the age is exhibited in the delicate workmanship of Gupta coinage 
in its various types. The variety of designs shown in the types of 
minage gave g^t scope to art. The general scheme followed in 
the fashioning of this coinage is to exhibit on the Obv$ru the por¬ 
trait of the kmg concerned and on the KtPtrst an appropriate god¬ 
dess together with the corresponding accompaniments 01 associated 
symbols. 

The king is shown in a variety of positions, shooting a tiger or 
a lion, playing on lyre, seated on high-Mcked couch, riding a horse 
or an elephant, fee^g a peacock, holding a standard, or ^w and 
arrow, or banle-axe. Among the accompaniments arc well-executed 
figures of Altar or Tulasl plant, Garu^a, or Dwarf. 

The Kmrs! is reserv^ generally for the figure of the goddess, 
the deity worshipped by the Ring, Laksbrni in most cases, or 
nakara-vdbiimt to go with the Tiger on Obvtrs* as synil»Iizing me 
conquest of t^ forested regions of which the Tiger is a native; or 
Duryk-simha-fAijMd, 6akii, to whose blessings the king owed his 
conquests; or Kjfia-LaJubMi, the tutelary deity, the Goddess of 
Fortune to favour the ro^ family; or Sarojpatx, as the Goddess of 
the softer arts of Peace going with the on Qbptrst. 
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There arc riepanurcs from this general design in some coin- 
types. The A. 4 varnedha types of both Samudra Gupta and Kum&ra 
(^pta 1 omit the king on Obperst but insect in his place the figure 
of the doomed boru standing before and tied to xhcjiipa, with a 
brick shown to symbolize the altar, while the Rmr/e brings for¬ 
ward the Queen who is indispensable for the sacrifice, as well as 
tlic ceremonial spear. The Chandra Gupta I type shows a vatiecy, 
the figures of both King and Queen on Obvtrjt. The KAcha tyM 
introduces a new element on Obptrjt, the standrad surmounted by 
the wheel or ebakra of Vishpu. The Odiatra type of OiandA 
Gupta n introduces on the Obotrst the typical symbol of ro3ral 
authority, the umbrella which is appropriately held on his head by 
tl\e dwarf. Specimens of his Lion-slayer type show a great variety 
in depicting the king hunting down the lion in all possible positions. 
One shows him strildng at the hean with the sworo at close quarters. 
His Horseman type d^res his paramount sovereignty symbolized 
by the victorious career and return of the horse, an embodiment of 
ajitavikrama. His silver coins for western provinces arc adapted 
to the local conditions of newiy-conqueted territories. They snow 
on ObHTst the bust of the king and not his full length,' but on Rnvrrr 
the Garu^a as token of Gupta sovereignty and not the usual goddess 
of ^aka coins. The craftsmen were quite good at executing these 
adaptations. These coins introduce for the first time the royal tides 
of vikramSMiya and Vikram&iika earned by the king at the zenith 
of his conquering career as a Sakari, the conqueror of the 6aka$, 
pushing the limits of his empire up to the western seas. His copper 
coins show two new features : Garu<)i eating up snake, and flower- 
vase {kaUUd) on Rmrrr. The Horseman type of Kum&ra Gupta 
I has a variety in its legend, Ajita-MahtnJr^, but the word ejita is 
retained as going with the inTindble prowess symbolized by the 
horse. Kum&ra Gupu I u the ruler of both western and eastern 
India issued both the Lion and the Tiger types of coinage 
recalling those two regions. His Peacock type is an innovation, m 
Ktptrst represents a God and not a Goddess, the God of War, K&rri- 
keya as &ahi-dbara and Mityx^a-vAbanay with the appropriate legend 
Mabtndra-kumdrdb expressive of the king’s devotion to both these 
gods. His Prat&pa type is unique in that it brings on the Obperst 
three figures, two femdes with the king between, and legend <dn- 
PratSpab on Reperst. His silver coins for the western provinces 
declare in their legend the king’s religion more empharically before 
the conquered Sakas than the coins of his predecessor, though they 
agree on Gatuda as its symbol on Rtvtrst. The leged uses with 
vengeance the expression Paras/ta-bba^pafa while it replaces ViJkra~ 
moJt/ya by Mabtitdr^^a. The silver issued for the central pro- 
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vincts hftve the figure of peacock on Rtperit, as the copper coins 
show Garu^a. Sl^da Gupta's Archer tjpe introduces the 
priate legend SuJ&ami, ‘the skilled bowini&% on Obttrjt. His ^ng* 
and-Lakshmi type is singular. It brings on Obvtrtt both king , and 
the deity he worslups, Lakshml, whose figure is reproduced on 
Rmrst, too, to emphasize his devotion to Her as KuU-LakjbwH to 
Whom he owes the restoration of the fallen fonunes of his family. 
His silver western issues continue the legend of his predecessor on 
Obtwst, and on Ktvertt Garu^a with outspread wings. They in¬ 
troduce two innovations, the figures of Bullind Altar on R/ivrir, 
and the ticlea Vikram&Jitya and KramdJitya on the Kjptrst of the 
Altar type. 

The execution of all this numismatic variety in designs and 
devices shows the odginality, resourcefulness, and adapting capacity 
of the craftsmen concerned in translating thought io terms of metal. 

Sculptures smd Structures. Besides Coins, Gupta Art receives 
adequate expression in Monuments and Sculptures. These are all 
connected with one or other of the diiferent religions them prevail¬ 
ing in the country and are meant to serve ihcit intuests. Only 
thmr most typical examples may be considered here. 

Saiva Sculptures. The temple of Blutargaon in the Kanpot 
district is profusely decorated witn carved bri^-woik, and brilliant 
terra-cotta panels, Ulustraung Saiva themes. The structure is of 
the sixth century a.d. Of me same time is the funous temple at 
Deogarh in the Lalxcpur sub-division of the Jhansi districc, which 
is derated with sculptures and panels showing a high standard of 
art. One of these, representing sm as is one of the maste^ 
pieces of Indian Art io the opinion of V.A. Smith. In Kosam in the f 
Allahabad district has been found a very artistic sculpture of 6 m ) 
and Parvati with an inscription dated A.D. Some Saiva imag^ 
have been found at Kaman in Ajmer, e.g., the bearing faces 
of hrabmA, Visbm, Siva and SHna, and a sculpture depicting the 
marriage of Siva and P&rvati. aJia-jmikba Imffts have been msco- 
vered at Khoh and Bhumra. The Khoh speamco is a masterpiece 
of art. 

Kfiah^a Sculptures. The worship of Vishnu is also represented 
in many a monument. One of the cave-temples in the Udayagtri 
Hills, bearing an inscription of a.d. 401, has some fine sculptuta 
representing the incarnation of Vishnu as KurtUu and aim the 
gMdesses Gmigd and YammA, standing respectively on makara 
and kacbtbbapa. In the same neighbourhood, at a place called 
Path&ri, is found a temple containing a massive relief on the nativity 
of Krishm, showing how the new-born babe lies by the side of the 
Mother, watdied by five attendants. It has been considered as tbe 
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finest and largest piece of Indian sculpture by Beg^. The Deogarh 
tempic also has a panel representing Vishnu reclining on Ananta, 
the Serpent, tlie symbol of eternity. At Mandot near Jodhpur have 
been found fragmentary sculptures of the fourth century a.d., 
depiaing bcauilml Krislu;ia-sccnc$ induding the raising of Mount 
Govardhana. 

Sorya Sculptures. The Bhflmia temple shows an image of 
SQrya dressed liRe titc famous KanUhRa statue at Mathurft Museum. 
He is not shown with his hotses. But seven horses appear in the 
sculpture of Kaman (A}mer). 

Duddhiat Sculptures. Buddhism has inspired some of the best 
examples of Gupta Art in the form of images, ^e Mankuwat Stone 
image of the Buddha bearing an inscription dated a.d. 44S is sup* 
posed to be an example of Kushan Art, but is of the Gupta a^. 
^e Mathnift Jain Im^e, which is dated 11)— a.d. 45 a in its inscrip¬ 
tion, also corresponds to the KushAn type. These examples show 
how cultural history outlives political mstoiy. 

Some of the best examples of Gupta Art are found at S&m&th. 
In these images Gupta Art has achieved its complete emancipation 
from fordgn infiuence, and a synthesis of different artistic elements 
and tradidons. As pointed out by Dr. Vogel, the Buddha Image 
of the period exhibits a new and purely national development, and, 
indeed, represents a new tvpe wnich in artistic merit is infinitely 
superior to its predecessor (the Kush&n Image). Some of the Buddha 
statues of this period, by their wonderful expression of calm repose 
and mild setemty, give a beautiful rendering of the Buddhist ideal. 
The indications of drapery having been iJmost wholly discarded, 
the monastic robes are merely maiRcd in outlines. On the contrary, 
the halo encircling the head of the Master becomes lavishly decorat¬ 
ed with fioral and foliated ornament. Evidently the real significance 
of this ’Circle of Light' {prabtAman^la) was completely forgotten. 
The Gupta sculptors thus succeeded in their effort to elinvinate or 
modify tWe features which in the Kushan period still indicated the 
foreign origin of the Buddha image (Sdnt&tb Mustttm CataUffn). 

The Simftth seated image of the Buddha in the act of his preach¬ 
ing the first sermon is considered as one of the masterpieces of Indian 
Art, and of its Gupta style matRed by its symbolism. Thus the 
wheel and the two deer carved on its pedestal IncUcate respectively 
the Dbarma Chakra, and the where the wheel was first 

turned. His hands arc shown in the position known as Dbarma- 
Cbakra-pratariaxa-aadrd. Indeed, there was a great development 
in the mttdrds in the Buddhist Iconography of the time. 

Wc also see in these Gupta Buddhist sculptures more import¬ 
ance being given to the figure of the Buddha, as compared with other 
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figures which, though assocured with Him in life, are now much 
traced Id size, and subordioated in position. 

While early Buddhism banned the direct portraiture of the 
Buddha, Gupta Art was not trammelled bv sucn restrictions and 
was free to nubion HU figure in large numbers and in a variety of 
forms. Images of the Buddha were installed in the monasteries in 
ihcii cells, in their special chapels and templet, and even in their 
outer niches arsd relic-towcu. 

Another marked feature of the Gupta Buddhbt sculpture is that 
it is dominated by the cult of the Bodhisattvas, which is now very 
pronounced. 

We have many an image not merely of Maitreya, but also, and 
in particular, of Avalokite^ra. 

Tlie SLmAth excavations have tisobrought to light certain other 
features of Indian Art of the dmes. There is introduced into Budd* 
hist Art the figuring of numerous deities derived from the Brahminical 
^thcon, such as VaUravaiya, the God of Wealth, the Goddess of 
recciliry, Vasudh&tft, the Goddess of Plenty, T&c&, Marlchl and the 
like. 

The expansion of the Buddhist pantheon and multiplication of 
images of new deitier naturally resulted in a dccitasc in the pro- 
ducuon of sculptures directly baring on the life of the Buddlu. In 
this respea, Gopu Art dificrentiates itself from the Graeco-Buddhist 
Art of Gandh&ra which addressed itself so much to the task of re¬ 
presenting in scone and sculpniies every possible incident in the life 
of the Buddha. For the same reason it is seen ch^ while the earlier 
Art of Bharhut and S&nchi was so mudi irupired by the Ji/ajkoj, 
<7upta Art has drawn upon ocher sources such as Brahminical. 

Schools of Art. It will thus be seen that the Art of the Gupta 
Age is represented in the main by two Schools, those of Machuti 
■and of Benares. Maihurft was the older School which continued the \ 
traditions of Kushan-Gandh&ia Art andpenetrated into distant parts I 
where its products were in request. That is why its product like I 
the Buddha Stone Image is found so fat from MathutA at Mankuwat / 
in Karcbana in AUah^d district. MatbuxA work is known from/ 
its material of monied red stone quarried at Karri in Nfathutft district, 
and also by its foreign features. The ptodua of the Benares School 
is also dedared by its material of Chun&t sandstone, and its utisde 
features which are free of foreign influence. It also produced a new 
type of Buddhist stelae which are used to depict in the old Gaodh&ra 
style the inddents in the Buddha's life, typical eiglit or four in¬ 
cidents, and, in some cases, even one inddeot elateiated in detail. 

Mcul Images: P&(aliputra School. Gupta Art is also seen in 
some singular metal images of which the bttt examples ue the 
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Buddha Image found it N&]andft and the coUoiaJ Buddha Image fuuntf 
at Sultanganj in Bhagalpur district. These examples are taken to 
point to a third School of Gupu Art, called by K. D. Bancrji the 
^aliputta SdK>ol, which culminated in a sei^rate Eat-tetn India 
School with its own style and technique. 

Other Centres. Besides these centres, there are other minor 
centres of Gupta Art at places like Udayagiri, BhiliA, Eran, Deogarh,. 
Da.<aputa or Mandasor. For ioftance, we hare alr^y seen how at 
Deogarh, Biahminical subjects are introduced for the first time into 
rclieri. 

National Awakening. Post-Maurya and pre-Gu^ta Art oT 
northern India was shaped to a great extent by Hellenic infiueoce 
and Mah&jAna Buddlusm. As we have seen, Gupta Art has been 
mainly influenced by Brahminical religion or Hinduism,the popular 
religion of the country. The political conditions of the Gupta empire 
were favourable tor creative cultural movements. The whole countrv 
wsL<t politically unified and felt the stirtinn of a new life. A ncwlyr 
roused national spirit expressed itself in mfietent spheres of thou^t 
and action. Its efiixts were seen in the field of An and Architecture. 
Art acquired a sew structural procedure. From imitative, Art be¬ 
came creative, abandoning the servile copyings, of meaningless- 
foreign forms, and reaching out to more rational principles of a^i- 
tectucal composition. 

The First Temple. The outstanding innovation introduced in 
the field of Architecture was the use for the first time of dressed 
stone-masonry as an important step taken in the technique of build¬ 
ing coostruedon. Arciiitecture, composed of stone-masontyr, was- 
first seen in the emergence of the Hindu temple. 

In this connexion, it may be useful to note that Brahminical 
thought did not for long favour an elabotatc architecture. For 
instance, the Aa/apa/ba Brilbmma describes a Hindu shrine as con¬ 
sisting of two shMS, ‘formed of pots and beams, and covered with 
reeds and mats'. This kind of simple construction is seen in the bas- 
reliefs of Bharhut and S&Achl, showing fire-altars and shrines which 
were practically unroofed, so that religious service and rituals were 
performed in the open air. Perhaps the eailiest example of a 
Brahminical stone-stmeture is the Vishnu shrine at Besnagar near 
the Heliodorus Pillar, and hence of the second century b.c. Bcahminiosl 
religion insisted on the contemplation of the Formless, in which Art 
could not originate. For the objea of Arc is to render and present 
the Infinite and Formless in terms of the Finite and Form. Art 
arose firom the iriespressible popular craving for worship of God in 
a visible form. So the deity had to be enshrine^ and structutal 
shrines came into being. 
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Growth of Temple Architecture. We miy trace the evolu¬ 
tion of the structure of the Hindu temple in its different stages: 

a leafv bower, (a) a hut of leed, (^) a cella of wood and bricks. 
Eventually emerged in the Gupta period the sanctum of scone: the 
^rhha-^iMy a small cdl with only one door-way so as not to intrude 
upon me inner darkness conducive to contemplation. Within was 
e^rined the efiigy of the deity. The walls of the intedor were 
naturall) devoid of ornament but not so wac the exterior of the 
temple. The outer side of the door-way came to be richly carved, 
and to the door was added aporch for shelter, which appeared as a 
pillared portico in the later Gupta examples. 

These smaller Hindu sanctuaries were not yet glorified into 
regular temples. They were only shrines or chapels. Along with 
ch^ stone-ouilt structures there appeared excavated chambers, udth 
attached struaural pordcos as teen in the Udayagiri cavu. 

Scope for Elaboration. The evolution of Gupta tcmplc-archi- 
teaure lud these small beginnings marked by a flat roof and pillited 
portico. They gave room for arttsuc elaboration in regard to the 
following features, vlx. (t) the shape of the pillar and its capital, 
(a) the treatment of intcr-cdumniation, (3) the conunuaiion of the 
armltecture as a string-course round the entire building, (4) the 
design oi the door-way. 

Examples. The diboration of these features may be seen in 
the following typical examples: (x) The temple at Tigawa in Jab- 
balpur district, (a) The Narasiipglu and other shrines at Eran, north¬ 
east of Bhils&, (3) A temple at SlUkhi, (4) The famous temple at 
Bhhmaxa in Nag^ State, (3) A temple at Nachna in the Aiaigath 
State, (6) A group of rock-out sanctuaries at Udayagiri near 

Tigawa Temple. Of these examples, the most typical is the 
Vishnu temple at Tigawa. It keeps up the small sixe of the sanctum 
and the cdla. The arrangement of the pottico-pillars and the irter- 
columniation leaves a wider interval in the middle than on either 
side. Tbe design of the pillar is typically and strictly Gupta. It 
consists of the following parts: (i) a massive abacus surmounted 
by a device of lions; (x) a capital resembling a vase or hdata (or 
inverted locus); (3) a short shaft of many sida; (4) a plain square 
pedestal. 

The design of the pillai takes after (he famous CanKjlabe 9 <ya 
of Besnagar, while the lion is a link with the Afokan capital. 

The other new feature of Tigawa temple is (he shape and deco¬ 
ration of its door-way. The upper angle of the door-way departs 
from the older Buddhist device of a diyad embracing a tree or a 
Yaksbi. Instead, it shows on one side Yamuni on tortoise and on 
the other ride on crocodile. This fcarure becomes very pro- 
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minetu on the door-ways of later Gupta temples, and is carved on 
the base of the door-post. 

TItc most important feature of the Gupta capital is the 

'the Bowl of PJenty*. typifying a renewed faith, sugaring 
the 'vast-and'flArMr^ motif, one of the most graceful forms in the 
ur^le range of Indian Architecture. 

Temples at BhQmata and Nachna. The Siva temple at Bhd* 
nura and the P&rvatl temple at Nachna. which are probidily to be 
dared earlier than a.D. 500, add a new feature, a processional path 
which U open in one case and roofed in the other. In each case, the 
door-w^s show typical Gupta design, with their over-hanging 
lintels, toure-panels in the upper corner, and general ornate treat¬ 
ment. ne spirited floral scrolls and crisp modaling, the chiselled 
patterns on lintels, recall the brush forms of the Ajantfr frescoes in 
their artistic workmanship. The BhQmara temple, indeed, is noted 
for its ornamental sculptures, decorated gateways, fine arabesque 
medallions, ^timnkhes, and ceiling decorated with figures of foliage, 
creepers, and bieakers. It has also fine Ciw/Vyu-windows with 
medallions bearing the figures of Gamia, 'Rrabrnt, Yana, Kabtra, 
Kirtik^, Siva dimciog on Bull, Surya, Kama, and MabisUiSMra- 
marditii. 

Deogarh Temple. The Dcogarh temple adds a pytamidi^l 
tower over the sanctum (the first appearance o( the Hjkbar^, and also 
four porticos supported on a row of four pillars to each of the four 
sides of the temple. The door-way Is also charged with abundance 
of decorative additions. 

PilLart. Besides these temples, Gupta Art is also represented 
in several free-standing pillars sudi as the Budha Gupta Monolithic 
Pillar at Bran dated a.d. 484, and the earlier more famous lion Pillar 
at Delhi. The shaft of the former is surmounted by a lion-abacus. 
It suppotts at the top a statuette of good Vishnu. The pillar U 43 
feet high. The Iron Pillar at Delhi was removed to its present site 
from its original site at Mathurft or a lull near the Bcas. It was pre¬ 
sumably fasmoned to the order of emperor Kum&ra Gupta I aMut 
A.D. 4t3, because the inscription it bears describes the exploits of 
his fiuher Chandra Gupta II. Its height is 23 feet and 8 inches. It 
is composed of pure malleable iron and is over six tons in weight. 
It it a remarkable testimony to metallurgical skill and to the capa¬ 
city of the foundry to have forged such a piece of icon. 

The temples of the times were cocstituted into Corporations 
which issued their ovm Seals Such Seals have been discovered tr 
places likeGay&, Vaii&ll and Bhltfr- One bears the legend *Srt-Vubi^ 
pdda-Svumt-NSraya^’iti 6 was issued by the Vijlmfidda temple at GayA. 
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The upper port of the seal bears figures of Vishnu's s^mbc^ such as 
mace, conc^ and wheel, together with symbob of Siva, Shty a, and 
Otandra. A Vaittll seal bears the legend Adifju^a’, and 

issued by the temple of the Sun. Its upper part bears the figure 
of an altar as symbol of the Sun. Some seals figuring the fire-altar 
have also been found at Bhlt&. 

VarniUrama-dhamia. Social life was based upon the orthodox 
Hindu ^cem designated as Ven^roma-dharmat the system marked 
by division of sodccy into Vamas or Castes and of life into graduated 
ataccs known as Airamas. It was the du^ of the soverdn to up¬ 
hold the social order and prevent confision and unbwfui mixture 
of castes. Abhayadatta, C^vemor {KS^asthAi^ja) of a Province, u 
ilcscfibed as ‘the ptoteaor of castes* and his successor 

I^arroadosba as preventing the mixture of' castes [VarM'SOrJeara) 
<No. jj). 

The Brahmins as the highest caste represented the hipest 
standard of intellectual and mo^ life to merit social respect. Tliey 
produced Yc^ intent on concentrated contemplation (dbjina- 
4/Uigrapara) for achievement of s/Jdbi (self-fulfilment) and mksb* 
(salvation), and also Mtotis who with devotion (Jifbaktt) gave them¬ 
selves up to total and extreme [nvre) penance as their only concern 
in life (lo^bana) (No. i8). In the K^amadAn^ft inscription of the 
reign of Kum&ra Gupta I (£/, X, ya), the Brahmins are noted for 
their penance Uapak), Vedic study {sp6dl^^), and proficiency is 
the Mantrar, ifl/fAT, BlAsiffos, and Prettaehanas. Tncy won the 
respect of the King. Mab&t&b Hastin u described as 'extremely 
(atyanfa) devoted to gods and Br&hroaQSs’ (No. 21). As we have 
seen, the inscriptions are full of grants of lands and to 

Brahmins to help them in their life of learning and rcligioD and per¬ 
formance of expensive Vedic ceremonies like A^hatra and 
mab&fofnaj. Brahmins were respected for thdr piety by followers 
of all religions. For instance, a village u described as a holy place 
for its association with saints {jaAbM-j^kjorff-puta), while a Jain 
nobleman named Madra takes credit to himself in his inscription 
•(No. I)) for hu attachment {pAti) to dvtja-gprtMati, 'Brahmins, 
religious preceptors, and ascetics.* A royal family had its own pre¬ 
ceptor or Aebd^. Queen Prabb&vaa Gupt& made a gift of a village 
to her family-jNTW, Ach&rya Cha(i&la Sv&ml, a member of a Brahmin 
colony (aspu^A) of CbUJuffit^s (those who ate learned in the four 
vidjiU) [J^, XV. )^]. A city is spoken of as being purged of 
its sins and infirmiues by the singing of prayers by nundi^ of 
Brahmins engaged for the purpose by its Mayor (No. 14). MAtri 
Vbhi^u is a rate example of a Brahmin king ^who was like a ^hi 
ijnprarsbi)^ devoted to the duties of hb order {ivakamtSbbirata), 
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and perfornMnce of Vcdic Saccifices wcU-rcad in the 

SBatras aad Vedas’ (No. 19). 

A Brahmin was assigned to the Gctra or lineage by which 
he was known. Ihc inscriptions tdl of the following Gc/ras 
as being then prevalent: Afr^ ^o. ; Aupamanyava 

(No. 25); B/jaro^t^a (Nos. ]6, 60, 81); Bhargapa ^o. 22); Gautama 
^o. 2^; Gptama (No. 67); Kktyea (No. 2c^; YJUyapa ^o. j 6^ ; 
Kam^nya (Nos. 41, ji, 5Q; Kautsa (Nos. 6. 21, 22); Matuifiifjfa 
(No. : Pardiofya {Ib/d ); S&tt^tha (Imii); &arluirdks^ ^o. 39) 
SSiatoMja (No. 27): S^fdyona (No. 56): Varshas/nui (No. 16};. 
V&sida (No. 22); Vatsa (Nos. 38 and 41); Kd/w (No. 56); Vubnk^ 
PfidJha (Nos. 33 and 36); Ahv and l-^. Brahmins were iJso 
Imown by the Vedas they followed, e.g., SdmaptJt Brahmins. 

Though castes were ordinarily confined to the pursuit of their 
presaibed crafts, the inscriptiMis record some exceptions, as we 
nave already seen. Minister MayOxa-raksbaka was a Brahmin and 
so also was the chief M&tri Vishnu. Minister SikharasvimI was 
also a Brahmin of the class called Qtbftndogas whose Getras were 
Aina and V^ia (Kaiamad&nd& inscription). Ksharriyas also figure 
as traders (No. i<Q. 

There are also on record cases of inter<aste marriage. Brahmin 
Ravikirri is married to a Kshamya named Bh&nugupt& (No. 33). 

Kings were given to polygamy, e.^. Chandra Gupta 11 , and 
Kumira Gupta 1 , as already shown. But the chief Queen was 
possessed of a hi^ constitutional status so as to figure oh coins as 
participating in the King’s eiPamtJba. A woman had her stridbami 
oat of which she makes a charitable grant (No. 62). Sat\ was known 
(No. 20). 

Economic Conditions. The facts and data of economic life 
and orgsuiizadon have been already dealt with in the account of the 
reign of each particular king. We may here give a general view and 
summary of these. 

The outstanding fact of the economy of those times is the 
organization of industry or handicrafts under Guilds called Srmls. 
Their corporate character is brou^t out by the seals which were 
issxicd by them. The ibundance m seals found at only one aty like 
Vaiikll shows to what extent these Guilds played their part in the 
economic life of the country. These VaiSftll (Bas&rh) seals bring 
to light the Guilds (nigamas) of Bankers {4rtjhvAs), Traders 
(jdrthap&Us) and Artisans {Ji^kas). Somedmes these Guilds 
hKieratcd tbeimelves into a larger Corporation, as in the legend 
*Sr«slnbi-KMlika-NigaM/^ i.e., the Corporation of Bankets and 
Artisans. There are again many seals testifying to the corpora* 
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tion formed by the federation of the three Guilds of Bsaken, Traders 
and Artisans. One seal also has the legend Pratbame-kulika sbovine 
that he was the President of the Guild of Artisans. As Dr. T. Bloch 
who discovered these VaU&ll seals points out: It looks as If daring 
those days, something like a modem Chamber of Commerce exL«tea 
in Upper India st some big trading centre, perhaps at P&^aliputra* 
(Archaeological Survey, Annual Report, 1905*4, p. 104). It be 
apparent from these oumeinus seals that Vai<All in thc«e days was a 
Ve^ flourishing centre of trade, banking and business. 

Some of the inscripdons of the time of the Gupta emperors, as 
we have seen, bear sumaent testimony to the growth of these Guilds 
for which the esuUished technical term is The Indore Copper* 
plateinscri^on of a.d. 465 mentions a Tailiia~4rtni, Guild of Ojunen, 
of which the President {Pravara) is named Uvaota. This Oilmen’s 
Guild was misted even by a Brahmin with the custody of his dona¬ 
tion to be held by it in perpetuity under a contract which 

was registered s/ubaddta). The fiihar Stone Pillar insaiptioo of 
Skanda Gupta also records the creation of a permanent cnaowment 
aptly called in favour of a guild of the town of Ajapuraka. 

The Manda^r insoiption of the reign of Kum&ra Gu^ II 
^No. 18) mentions a Guild of Silk-Weavers (/’tTHdad/tf-d/vM) and 
Its prosperous finances as shown by its consccucuon of an unequalled 
temple of the Sun. 

These Banking functions were someticnes undertaken by other 
bodies than these iSreMr. For instance, the g9veciuQg body of the 
Mebivibira at K&kan&dabo(a (S&ftchl), the Arya Sa^gbo with its 
Executive called the PafUbaMon^ail^ received a permanent donation 
for the benefit of its monks (No. 62}. Similarly, the Temple Com¬ 
mittees also received permanent gifts of cash or kind for i>erpetual 
supply of some of the requisites of worship such as scents, incense, 
flowers, or lights, as shown above. 

The main point of banking invtdved in these transactions is that 
these Corporations gave fadlitics to private philaothropiscs by taking 
permanent custody of their gifts, the corpus of which they held in¬ 
tact as trust-property {aksMja$M). They also allowed payment 
of interest 00 these pamanent depMits and agreed to spend t^ in¬ 
come on the objects mentioned by the donors. That they were 
paying interest on their deposits shows chat they were investing to 
profit these deposits on thw outi account. The cate of the profit 
must have bem greater than the race of interest paid out. Thus 
these Guilds, icting as Trustees, gave great stimulus to private cha¬ 
rities by guaranteeing their security against lou, embe^ement, or 
misappropriation. 

'liie Gupta empire was based upon a money-economy, is is 
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$hown by the abundance and variety of types of coinage in gold, 
stiver, and copper in circulation in all its p^s. 

A rcfctcnce may also be made in this connexion to the con¬ 
struction of Public Works of Utility in those days. Glimpses of 
some of these arc given in the inscriptions. The largest of such 
works is the lufika or the reservoir named SttHeriana which was 
originally constructed in the time of the Mauiya emperor, Qiandra 
Gupta, about 7)0 years back, by damming up the courses of the 
riven rising from the hills near Gimar (Girmagara) by means of 
a rocky emMakmcnt; but this embankment, in time of Skanda 
Gupta, burst as a result of continuous rain creating a breach in it. 
The engineers of those days were, however, efficient enough to repair 
the breach within two months, and by executing proper masonry 
work Uamyokrgba^fa-iipe,Itna) reconstructed the cmoanKmeot, with 
a length ot 100 cubits, breadth of 68 cubits and 7 men’s height* 
about 40 feet. 


The second reference to these engineering works occurs, as 
already stated, in the Gangdhar Stone inscription of Vt^vavarman 
who endowed his city built on the bank of the Gargar& with wells 
for irrigation tanks temples and halls of gods 

{s$irasadma‘iabb^t ddnking-welh \niap6nd), parks {upaVAnd) of 
various kinds, causeways {sm^amd) and reservoirs of water 


Similarly, the Mandasor Stone inscription describes how LA^a- 
Visbiya was adorned with temples assembly halls of 

gods {^pc-sablA) and pibdras, with rows ot storeyed mansions 
like tows of aerisi chariots (yimana-mdia) which 
were as high as the hills. 


Political Conditions: Royal Succession. The Gupta em¬ 
perors generally nominated thdr successors oa the throne Oandra 
Gimta I announced his nomination of Samudra Gupta as bis successor 
befme his Council or Sabbb. The Kddhapura inscription also bints 
at such nomination in the expression tatp^-barigribita. In the case 
of Chandra Gupta TI, his nomination by his father is indicated in the 
expression tat-parigpl^ia (No. 4), an expression repeated in Nos la 
and I). Inscription No. 61 prepares the U'ay by describing him as 
the satpHtra of his father. 


Imperial Titles. The inscriptions already dealt with mention 
the following tides usual for the emptfor: Para»raJaipa/a^ Parama- 
bbauartiba, Mabarbjadbirbja and Ptiwii/ipaLi (Damodarpur Copper¬ 
plate inscriptions); Parameivara (No. 36), Samrat (No. 33), iik&- 
ibir^a (No. u), and Cbakrevurtin (No. 39). TTic king received 
the homage of his subjects in the Upastbana or Daibar-HaU (No. 13). 

Local Kings. These are called in the inscriptions N^ipat 
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or P&rtbivc or Mabirtja (No. i8), or a MaSasdmattia, a fevdiioty 
(No. 8o). 

The king was assisted in his administration by a Chief Minister 
called Satb^ described as ‘his third eye’ (r^»a^ fri/ijamiva 
(ieJks/laii) (No. 17). 

There were also other officers attached to the royal household 
such as the Mabdpratibdra (the Chief Usher of the palace), the 
Viaayasiira (whose function seems to have been to announce and 
conduct visiton ic the king), the StbapatiSamrdf (probably super* 
intendent of the attendants of the woman’s departments) ^0. 26), 
and the PratinerUika (who was the Offidal Chronicler or Minstrel) 
(l^. >9). 

His Chief Secretaty who was of the rank of a provincial gov¬ 
ernor is described on a VaH&lI seal as &r\-Paramabba^riikepd^\ya. 

An important officer of the Palace staff was the Superintendent 
of the roysu kitchen called Kbddya^pdkilu. 

The king as a conqueror employed special officers 
jbas) to administer the difficult charge of restoring to the vanquished 
the propenici seized by him (pibbava-praljarpana) (No. 1). 

Administrative Divisions. The inscriptions indicate ahicracchy 
of admimstrarive divisions from top to oottom. The empire is 
called a (No. j j), a rdsb^a, dHa or matuJaU. The word prUbiA 
(Damodarpur) is also used along with the word avatn. Instances of 
these are StJ^i-dHa (No. ]), DabbiIa~dHa (No. 19), Sarlisb^ra-^vaiH 
(No. 14)- 

The empire or kingdom was divided into provinces. A pro¬ 
vince is esUed a BbttMii such as (Damodarpur), 

Tlro^bikti (BasSrh seal), Nofflra-bbtd^i (No. 46), and Uttaramantwa 
bbnkfi (Gunaiwh inscription of Vsinya Gupta). A province is also 
called a PraMa, such as Airikh^-pradHa. It is also sometimes 
esUed a and its Governor a RboffJu, (Nos. 21, 23, 26, 27, 29 
and 30). Below the province, and a pan of it was the Vising or 
district. We have references in the inscriptions to the following 
Visba^s: Kouverslm (Damodarpur), Kliialap^a (Damodarpur i, 

2 and Dh&n&idaha), PaTieba-ntiffiri (Baigtam Chancr), Ld^ (No. 18), 
KtfiSd/i (seal), and Antaravadi ^o. 14). A part of a district is called 
a Vitbi in some inscriptions (e.g. P&h&tpur). The VuiA is connected 
with the series: Vitts-MM^le-Pdriva-Gr^e (ib.), A Faridpuc 
grant of Dharmiditya mentions the Visb^pati of Viiralu-man^aia. 
No. 30 of Fleet gives the series: Dbara-Pa^baka’Grdma. A Union 
of Villages is called a Pt\baka (No. 23) and SantaMa (No. 26). 
Smaller units or divisions of a village are called Pa^ and Affaban 
(No. 22). 

Provincial Administration. The Head of the Province ii called 
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Vporikn-Mah&niija in the DanuxUrpur G>ppef'plate inscriptions. 
He is alM cali^ (No. 14), WfOffka, and hbegfiMi. No. 

employs a new term KSJasfbMyn. The term is thus explained 
by Kshemendni in his IjJtaprttk&kn: ViwA-pdJatiartbam’HihalMti‘ 
raJksIk^fi eba sa rajas/bainrai, i.e., 'the ofnccx who shoulders the 
burden of protecting and promoting the welfare of the subjects'; 
but the term is used toi lower officials in Nos. 58 and 46. 

Sometimes, the Governor may be the king's son (lii^epn/ra 
Ptpabbaifari/ke in Damodflrpur Copper-plate })■ Minuter in 

attendance on the royal governor is called KH/uaraM&fyft. 

The Head of the Province was attended by a staif of private 
secretaries to aa as intermediaries between him and the anminis- 
trat'on, and communicate his orders ^ them. These are called in 
the inscriptions DiVas, DbtaJkas, or AjuirApakas (No. 22). Thus 
chese offices involved great trust and responsibility and were given 
only to the higher officers of the rank of a ^jastblSmiiya and a Vparika, 
as the mouthpiece of the sovereign or the Head of the administration. 
For instance, a great frontier king(Mah&s&nuota) figures as a DStakd 
who communicates the royal gift to the Kstairdmafyas concerned, 
showing that hk official position was superior to that of tht fCsuvdfd- 
svd/ya. It appears that the officer complementary to the DHtakas 
was the scribe called KaroM-K&joJtba who put into writing the 
royal order and held the high office of the king's Minister for Peace 
and War {S&ndbivigrabika) (Gunaigarh inscription of Vainya Gupta). 

The provincial administration included the following staff as 
Heads of Departmenrs as mentioned in the Vai^ Sea! inscriptions: 
(i) hciadUktp’ovika, the holder of the office of the head of the army 
or the military, {2) Dan^abai&dliiJearaniJka, the Chief of the Police, 
the Chancellor the military excheauer, (4) 
Mabi^n 4 ^yaka, Chief-Justice, (5) Vituya-jfbiti-s/b&paJka, Minister 
for Law and Order, (6) Commandant of mfantry and 

cavalry. The Commandant of the elephant-force is called MrZd- 
pAhtpati in Gu^igarh inscription of Vainya Gupta. It also testifies 
to another officer vdio controlled five district offices, like a modem 
Divisional Commissioner. A Faridpur inscription of Dharmfiditya 
mentions an officer called Sidixnuka who had to deal with debts and 
fines (rd/'tfM) and was hence a judicial officer. 

The Allahabad Pillar inscription adds the office of StaSpa/i or 
Coniinandcr-in<hief. 

The Mallasarul Copper-plate inscription of king Gopachandra 
mentions the following adoitional provincial officers: (i) Kar- 
t&k^itika (Head of the executive); U) (officer-in-chatge 

of a bbe^a or division); (3) (Treasury officer); (4) 

Hirahja-s^udayika (Currency officer); (5) Atejut-stbanika (Superin- 
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teadent o£ silk fiictohes); Audrah^Ju (CoUector of the uiraii^ 
tax): (7^ CboMTcddbarawia (liispectoi*G^ecal of Police); (8) 
J^chariAa (Supedotendent of the airabanj in the ptovioce). 

District Administration. The Head of the Distria is called 
Viibi^pati. The dvil station or the bcadquarten cf the district 
bore the name of AdhiskhUma. The office is called Adbikaravui. 
The City-Magifuatc is also called Draitpht (No. )8). Thus a Vaii&li 
seal contains an inscription 'Vait&h-adUsbilAMa-aHbikareiM'. The 
executive oHicen of the distria are called by the j^cric names of 
Sambygpob&n (Baigtam and Nandanur Coppct-piatc inscr^ons) 
and Av/kickas (Nandapur Cbppcr<|>utc inscription). The District 
Magistrate was helped in his administnion by a representative body 
of officers mentioned as follows: (z) Mabo/taraj (Village Qders) 
(a) Asluakniidbikaronikas (probably officers in charge of groups of 
tkitlos or families in the local area; (5) Gr&mHa (Vtllaj^Hcadman) 
(4) SauUeiJta (CoUeaor of customs and tolls) (5) ^trlrniia (in charge 
of forests and forts) (6) AfrabSrika (in charge of the agrulAras, 
settlements dedicated to gods or Brahmins) [No. 12] (7) Di/nadJin- 
AaranJhi (in cbaier of land revenur) (No. 38) (8) BlanAAiprddiMkrita 
treasurer), [£f, XH, 75) (9) Taliva^ka ^Village Accountant) 
;^o. 46] {\o)\}tkl>ttuyka (Cblleaor of Taxes) [Bit XH, 7)] and (ii) 
PiUtupuL (the Notary and Keeper of Records). 

The Distria Records OfRcc is called AksbaMala under the 
departmental Head called the Mahaksbtpofalika (Nos. 39 and 60). 
TV Department of Records comprised clerks who had to write and 
oopy out records and dooiments. These writers are called Diviras 
Oto. 27) and LtJkbakas (No. 80), while the documents are called 
(No. )6) and were kept in the custody of the Registrar 
called Karamka. The officer dmting the document is called Kartri 
«r Sdsayifn (El, XU, 75). 

Besides these officers with specified fiincdons, there were also 
employed in the distria office what may be called general superto- 
teodents designated as Servddbjaksbas ^o. 33) unwr whom were 
employed men who were of noble lineage and called KjilapHtraSt to 
^ard against corruption. 

City Administration. The Mayor of the dty is called Pvapak 
^Gunai^h insetiptionX or Negara-KoMsboka (No. 14). Thac was 
also a oupa-Mayot wno contimled the Mayors of diffuent cities, 
Pmtbala-uparikA (Gunai«rh inscripcicn). The Mayor of Da^apura 
is called Dakapwra-p^I^o. t8). A dty wasgovetzied by a Munid« 
paliry called rarisbaf, as in the case of the city of Ud&nakQpa. A 
•dty had a spedal officer as a Superintendent of Dbarmaid/dj, who 
was called Avesatbika (Maliasarul inscription of Gopachaodn). 

The P&hAdput Coppa*pU(e insaiptton of G.e. t39«A.D. 479 
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and of the time of cmpcfor Budha Guptt gives new details 
ing local tdministiation. It refers to the executive officers of the 
district as AyxkSakas and to the city municipality \a^}Hsb^fAM 
{^CiX.fyadbikaraM («municipal office^ ] headed by the 

Mayor of the city \Arya-naffnHir«j^lA). The proposals for transfer 
of land in the village are in (he ffest instance referred to the standing, 
non'official Village Council consisting of (i) leading Brahmins 
\Mihmanotlaras), (2^ leading villagers {Mabtiltarai\ and (3) re¬ 
presentative householders 

The Damodorpui Copper-plate inscription No. 2 also gives sL'ght- 
ly different detailr. It compMes the Village Council of 4 classes 
of members, vu:,, (i) MaiaHeras, (2) Asbla-Jutlddbikarmias, (j) 
Grdmikaj, and (4) Kin$imbinas (householders). 

Sources of Revenue and Taxation. These are indicated in 
(he records of grants of land specifying the beneffts and immunities 
which the grants carried for the bmeffdaries. These are thus 
mentioned: (z) Udrahgt probably the land-tax); (2) ('a tax 

levied on cultivators who have no proprietory rights on soil'^Fleet) ; 
(5) Vita (unexplained); (4) Bbii/a probably what is ‘grown’, as 
oistinguisud from ’wither^‘pd/s’) Dba^\ (6) HrVsim (gold); 
(7) A^ya (what is to be suttendcred); (8) Vaisb^ka (forced Jatour, if 
necessary); (9) DatSparidba (Fines from Ten Off^ences, vix., (a) thru 
offences m the body, theft, murder, and adultery; (b) four offences, 
of speech, harsh words, untruthful words, libellous words and point¬ 
less words; and (r) ibm offences of mind, coveting others’ property,, 
thinking of wrong, and devotion to what is not true); (10) ^boy/t 
(enjoyment): (11) RbSga (share). No. 53 of Fleet’s *^upta Jnserip^ 
HonA indicates very ww, though negatively, the obligations imposM 
by the State on a village rendered free by the kinga grant: Tt is. 
Mt to pay taxes {aJurad&yi)', it is not to be molested by the regular 
troops or police or by outlaws {tbiia ); it is not to jicld in¬ 

crease in ite cows and bulls; nor in its flowers or milk, pasturage, hides,, 
and diaxcoal; nor any taxes on salt or wet salt, on sale and purchase,, 
or produce of mines; it is not to contribute forced labour or surrender 
its bidden treasures and deposits, the kiripta and npoMJripto (unex¬ 
plained)’. V(^e may also cite in this connexion the Poona Copper¬ 
plate inscription of Prabh&vatl Gup.i (£/, XV 59) recording her 
grant of a village to her family Cnm, Ach&rya Cha^la Sv&ml bc- 
I^ging to the community or a^obSra of Ch&turvidyas. The record 
enumerates the following exemptions {paribira) carried by the grant: 
‘freedom from molestation by soldiers {boo{e) and the ^g’s 
umbrelia-bcarers {ebbitrds : not yielding the right to pastvtrage 
(rMrd^ow), hides (r&rrwiz), an^a (charonl), the purchase {krtnpj 
of fermenting drugs {kpRod) and mines (khanakd)^ not yielding the. 
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right to increase of cattle; not to supply animals for sacrifice; mt to 
give any share of flowers and milk, or hidden treasures and deposits, 
together with kJHpta and upaklripta (probably sales tax).* 

Bengal Inscriptions. In conclusion, it may be noted that most 
of the Bengal inscriptions of the period are remarkable for the 
concrete d^U and data they contain as regards land-ttansactions 
and the light they throw upon the working of the village admlnis* 
tratiofl. These inscriptions may be enumerated in the ctuonological 
order as follows:— 

l . Reign ofKum&ra Gupta I (a.d. 415-4)5). 

ft) Dh&n&idaha Copper-plate mscri^ion of oi xsa* a.d. 43 2. 

(2) Kalaikun inserption of laosAjs. 439. 

(3) Damodarpur No. i Copper-plate inscription of G.s. ia4sss 

A.D. 443. 

(4) SameNo. a of the year G.E. i28bA.d. 447. 

(5) Baigram Copper-pUte inscription of G.e. tzSsAJ). 448. 

n. Reign of Budha Gupta (r. a.d. 476-495). 

(6) Damodarpur No. 3 Coppa-platc inscription of a.d. 476. 

17) PAh&dpur copper-plate inscription of G.b. x59BrA,D. 479. 

(8) Damodarpur No. 4 Copper-plate inscription of G.e. 163^ 

A.O. 482. 

(9) Nandipur Copper-plate inscription of G.E. ifi9==:A.D.488. 

m. Reign of Narasimha Gupta (a.d. 49)'533)« 

(to) Gunaigarh Co|^)cr-plate inscription of Vainya Gupta of 

G.B. i88sba.d. 507. 

IV. Reign of Kum&ra Gupta III. 

(xt) Damodarpur No. 5 Copper-pUte insaiption of g.e. 224= 
A.D. 545 - 

V. Reign of Dharm&ditya. 

(12) Facidpoc Copper-plate inscription No. 1 of Dhanntditya. 

1x3) Same No. 2. 

(14) Mailasarul Copper-plate inscription of Vijayasena and 
Dharm&ditya. 

VI. Reign of Gopachandra. 

(X3) Fatidpui'Copper-plate Inscription of Gopachandra. 

L^d Transaction. The evidence of these inscriptions hts 
been already considered in connexioo with the reigns 0/ the kings 
associated with them. It will suflfice here to notice only some of its 
general features. 

As a rule, the entire cultivable land of a village was settled 
and distributed into holdings among its householders 
Land that was required for a public purpose or a charity could not 
be taken by government out of these settled holdings of peasant- 
proprietors. It had to be taken out of the fallow and unsettled land 
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(8) KUMARA GUPTAI:—TbecoicttgeofKujnSnGuptiilsbovialfttge 
v«xie<y of trpes. w maoy at fou cteen. 

(■) The Blephaat'Tides of this hoard shows the following complete l^^cnd: 
•Kjiltripn Knmarvj^ls gtpta 'R&ji Kum&ragttpts, Protector 

of 1^ people, is comtantly conquering, with hts enemies afflicted.' The tevene 
shows the oomplctc legend *hr\^M»htndnhff!pi}} 'the elephant of Sri Msheodn 
(i^mita Gupta)', not to £ir read. 

(b) The Elephant-rider Lion-slayer type shows on the revene the legend 

(c) A new coin of the Bayana hoard cotre^ndii^ to the 'Praiipa* type 
contains a legend on the reverse which It read by Dr. A. S. Altekac as Aprati^. 
The figures on the obverse of this coin are exactly those of the old Prati^ type. 

The following arc new types of ccunsge of Kuinira Gupta I btou^t to light in 
the hoard: fl) C&cra type {z) Lyrist ty^ (3) The King arid (^een type. The 
observe of ^ shows the King coring flowers to the Queen. ( 4 ) Rhino-slayer 
type. The obverse shows the King on a horse westing a buttoned coat and 
trousers ai»d leaning to attack the diino by the sword (Addmdum PL I fig. 1). The 
rhino stands at bay with his single horn on his bead and circular spots oohis body, 
turning back his head to attack the king. The legend reads: ‘BoarfA Kba^frAtS 
KjtaiAfagMla JapatfaaiSam U^haaiiaa^, ‘Always conquerir^ is Lord Kumftta 
Gupta who saves himself mm Mat/ga (Aino), or saves (his people) by hit Kia(/gi 
(Sword). 

n 

1. Chandra Gupta I Coinage—p. 33. 

The l^nd oo chc reverse which is read as IlicifUaa^X should be inter¬ 
preted to mean that the coin in qoestiofl was issued by the Repu^can Community 
of Lichchhsvis whose sovereignty and independence were not aflected by the 
alUaxKe in marriage between Charvdta Gupta I and the Licbrhhavi priiKess Kum&ra- 
devi also named on the reverse. Alchou^ the Udichhavi republic perhaps be¬ 
came a part of the Gupta empite, it did not aHect the local autonomy of the Li- 
chcUiavis as a republic who thus exercised their tight to issue their own coins. 

3. As usual the reverse fibres a goddess wbo U taken to be Durgi u iim- 
iurAiafiS or sealed on lion but C ^varamamurti has pointed out to me that the 
lion is also figuring along with dve lotus and therefore m suggests that the lotus 
should point to goddess Lakahml and the lion to her status u the Goddess of 
Soverdgnty (Rgjyalakshtid) of which the Uoo is the symboL 

S. The reveoe also gives the fimies of the ‘ContucopU,’ the bowl of plenty, 
coftespooding to the usdniema] Saiukrit term Kaia for the royal treasury, and also 
of the noose v^ich stands {otDa»4a, the other emblem of sovereignty. These two 
symbols fdrthee strengthen the supposition that the goddess Lakwml is the sove¬ 
reign goddess of the empire (Kshtci) symbolised by Kaia and Daaga. Cf. Kiliddsa: 
haUiamiAmaa hsbilib. 

4 . Archer type— p . 34. 

This and timikr legrads on ocher coins ate inspired by Kiliddsa’t elasaicsl 
description of hetvto being artaicsed by good deeds on carth-<^div tuikritapaiab- 
dbAm and kuMMdAaaJataib dyAm A/jitAm ha^atabbiraranha (R^hmsukie). 
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6. Chtndn Gupta U Good] type—p. fi4. 

The rerem thowae the 6gum of the king holdios a lotaa in the tight haod 
and the legend nMkri/i, 'embMiment of beauty.’ Kiudisa describee a prince tt 
the sfiguikMn of lodutt^ flouriihiog a lotot to sppcar hamhome (R^^ j hae ri tfe). 

6. Qundta Cupo II Chatua type—p. 64. 

The theitn la Hindu polity ii the symbol of sole and tupiettw aovncignty, 
that of an e4wrd( as descnbed In KalidUs’s significant lines 
pr^bmtMm (Ritg^UMuhse). 

?. Kumica Gupta I Peacock type—p. BS. 

KAlld&sa riuows li^t on the appropciateneai of god K&nxikeya or Skanda 
appearing on the teretse as the eod w war, an appropriate objea of wotship by 
kings. Kiogi mast take after KJlrttikc 3 ra and KiudiM wrin (a) KamUnkalptik 
mamt hmir*m (b) btrtlt kumSnpi hni»irspiJbiuu)i and UijUhibtm diU Kp4tm- 
ytkiMir gfikau (fLtS^aewriula). The iait line is tnulated 

into the ngure of the coin. 

8. Kumiia Gupta I Elephaot-iider type—p. 88. 

According to Samkcit cnditioo the king baa al«a 3 rs a state dcphaoi as a 
aymbol of his lovetdgoty of vriiich the umb^la U alto another token. 

It will riias a|q)eai from the aforesaid and nai^ ocher passages of K&Iidisa 
that the poet created the eorire vocabulary and ttariitioo whidt have inured tbe 
later Imperul Gupa intcriptioos and coinage. About tbe pnotity tothe Gupta age 
«F KAliwa vriioffi tradition tstigu to S7 E.C ve may note a rcmark^le n iere 
'of evidence found on coinage to support it. It is that issued by YajAs 
whose date is not later than 2nd century A JD. A coin of this type shows on aAivar 
tbe bust of king aritoae youth is very appropriately indicated by tbe syn^ 
MktUtJuit adsik hii aridesMcad fiime is inoicated on the rmrn by the following 
symbols: fo) cresceat on nill, (b) crescent On Ujjain symbol, (c) zigug lioe, 
iA dicle cf dots. Tbe aeanioc of these symbols u best understood in the li(^ 
<( rite following vene of K&IidUs (R^hnwriiie, VI. 77): «Ca&a 

ar/bjwfh praMib^am | 4rJ^aa<6i jitoih ja^ m chSaa- 

yUal parkifibttum iyalNjbitim { The kioc’s fame ascended the mouii* 
tains (symbolised by the moon on hill), crossed tbe oceans (figured by the four 
-dfcles of the symbol and ciescent), penetrated into the subtemnean abo^ 
of Visuki (as figured in the aigag line) and went up to tbe moft high (as te- 
pteienced in the dots standing for starry heaven). 

pThese tcfetcnces to KAlid&sa are taken fosm dil C divaramamutti’s Intettst- 
ing work entitled 'Namismatic Panllels of Kilidisa,'] 



PLATP. IX 



Fnmed ptnel of fculpcures from Deci^prh Tcmnic {t. Ath Cennity a.d.) 
lA Jhanii District, MpitsenuAj^ four-STmed VUnpu tyiiV ia St$»ktS:i or 
>'«p«miMv on the Osmic Serpent Abore, Bt^A oo loon 

in the centre; on his right, Indtt end Kiitiikeye. srtd, on left, diva* 
Nrvatt on Nandi Bull, foliotved by an attendant. Below, Bve heroo 
and a female figure, p^adily the five Papdarat aiid Dnupadi teen « 
the right end. Ait-cntics consider thb sculpture at a aiatteipkce of 
Indian art, widi ita unique artttUc scttictg in a frame of pilasien and 
atchlttavea in which the pacKi is sunk to look like a Bilte wiodow. 





. 












PLATE Xl 



A sunk psnel nt niche in t vtli cif the Deoguh Temple tepteseating 
llw I^Iivennce of the of Ekpbana (GijetMnuaokshi) by 

Kpih^ 





PLATH XII 



Oeogaih Temple i^ee-w-iiy, with its Junh ni ftm ckoonCect 
post* thowing fnxn nght to left: 

(I) Door-keocr (Pnt/dcirj) surrnnucitcti by fnliaced Kioli 
{PmJnm/ti or Pufmlt/iy 

(i) A femtlc dsneer sunmiunted lijr iigufcs nf Rtnontu* 
couple* (AlrViMw). 

(3) Aootber feaute tUncer widi other deocer* above. 

( 4 ) A Dwarf (Pra«ra/iw} surmounted hv the Tree of PnHpccitv 

VfiU^y 














Soued Buddha Inuge 





PLATE XtV 








PLATE XV 



Rcstox«d BhitirKaon Temple of about 'kh Ceoiury a.d. in 
CavnpoR and its restond poKh (f/ntn Percy Brown's 
fm/im /ifriifteiHn). 




PI-ATB XVI 



SculpCufe hi Ovc No. !i tt Udayagid depicdog 
the deacenc of Ciadgi and Yatnunl froiR 
Heaven to Eaidi. ud aidraatdy, iotn the Sea 
repmeoted by iti r.ord Vami^a. (Mtgi U 
matked out aa standing on her P^diwM or 
vehicle, }tfaJk*re (aUigttnr^, and Yamuni on 
K^bfUii/ni (tomiis^. Thu ti the fii*t dme 
that the images of Gah^ and Ysmuod appear in 
Indian sculpture with the levival of Brahmanism 
under the Gupta Empire, tod its conquest of 
the eountties associated widi these two rivers. 







PJ.ATIi WTI 



BoU'ixicafnttion uf Vishpu Erom Udnyi^iri Ove No. 3. With 
Hb fight tusk, the God lifts u|> the tiny hgure of goddess 
Ppthjtd out of the (loodi ot’enrfaelming Htt, i nictme of 
stttngth and detcnnination in csnyiog through His cosmic 
mission of rescuing Motw Gatdi. 





PLATK XVni 



(Hruk Ilf Ctori Siiiyai u ci|Utii of > Piiiu friund at hwtr* 
(GvaUor) of Gupta times. 







of Untcl Khciwin); mioic and dance fiwnJ at Pavtn t 
C!if)^a Soilptuiv. 
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